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SERMON I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

ON THE OBJECTS OF REVELATION, AND ON THE 
SPIRIT IN WHICH IT SHOULD BE RECEIVER. 


1 Cor. II. 14 . 

But the nahiral man perceiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him : neither can he know 
them, for they are spiritually discerned. 


The natural man here mentioned by the Apostle, 
is a title which will apply to two classes of mankind. 
It may designate either those who, left entirely to 
their own faculties and notions, derive no know- 
ledge whatever of God from Revelation j or those 
who, living under the blessings of a Revelation, 
think and act just, as if it had never reached their 
ears — who, reckless and unconscious of the light^ 
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a ON THE OBJECTS OF REVELATION. 

which it has afforded, even to themselves in despite 
of themselves, attribute such knowledge as they 
have of heavenly things to mere force of human 
reason, and set down the revealed mysteries of 
God as the discoveries of inquiring man. With 
the former character, it is our supreme blessing not 
to be immediately concerned : in the latter, our 
interest is close and painful. It encounters us con- 
tinually both from without and from within. It is 
not confined to the immoral and the thoughtless 
professor of the Gospel, but attaches itself more or 
less to all who have not jierfected their faith ; to 
all wi.o, not having as yet completely ascertained, 
by study of the Word, by enquiry into their own 
hearts and understandings, and by a comparison 
of the results in each case, the whole sum of what 
they have owed to God’s special instructions, and, 
iiio. f&ciently humbled, persist in claiming for their 
own self-acquired kiiuv/lcdge, one iota of his 
blessed llevclation. Who must not plead guilty 
here, if he but diligently discuss his past and 
present frame of mind? For the more we think 
the more we find ourselves beholden to it, and the 
less therefore to have been hitherto our sense of its 
exceeding value. Alas! we are too apt to forget 
the Giver in the enjoyment of our bodily blessings ; 
but still less lively is our sense of his extraordinary 
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intervention displayed in the possession of our 
spiritual ; if thanksgiving he too often neglected 
after earthly food, still more frequently is it omitted 
after heavenly. We need not go far for the reason 
of this perverseness. The former class of blessings 
contains the supplies to the primary wants of our 
animal nature, their renewal is continually sought 
by its appetites, they are necessary to its very exist- 
ence ; hence they obtain the earnest attention of 
our mind, ever rousing it and keeping it alive by 
their palpable obviousness and continual repetition. 
But the character of the latter class is just the 
reverse of all this. The daily bread which they 
supply is not necessary either to the existence or 
enjoyment of the body ; it is spiritually taken, 
and, therefore, the want of it can be discerned 
by such only as have become conscious of tlieir 
spiritual nature, and accordingly grown desh^as 
of satisfying its cravings'. • It is not, therefore, 
•until our spiritual man hath at least gained one 
victory over our natural, hath entered the house 
and bound the strong man who had us in possession, 
that the occupation of our attention can be vindi- 
cated, and our minds left free to the solicitation 
of the nobler blessings. Then, indeed, searching 
the resources of our own minds within, appreciating 
their supplies from without, we arrive at the vital 
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distinction between what we know of God and 
thills appertaining to God, by mere force of our 
natural unassisted powers, and what by means of his 
extraordinary illumination. Then we daily grow 
more acute in the discernment of this difference ; 
until in the end, with a strength of conviction 
which the wise of this world may call bigotry, 
and with a depth of humiliation which they may 
term abjectncss, we clearly perceive, and frankly 
acknowledge, ascribing glory and thanks unto God 
the Father, through Jesus Christ his Son, our 
Saviour, that from our own selves we know nothing 
of heA :enly things, but that from him, and by the 
mercy of his special intervention with our fallen 
nature, we derive every and the least particle of 
our knowledge of him as he really is. 

But how many, professing the name of Christ, 
have fought and won this glorious victory? how 
many have even ever bi^hought themselves of the 
necessity of the struggle ? Alas ! the natural man, ' 
in the second sense of the, word, is but too com- 
mon a character in the visible church of God. 
Indolently succumbing to his animal nature, he 
passively acquiesces in the results of his education 
and experience : a series of notions on high and 
awful subjects have become familiar to him, and 
both pride and ignorance conspire to lead him to 
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regard all familiar truths aS the property of his own 
mind. These, according as he is content to take 
his place amid the crowd, or is ambitious of the 
character of a philosopher, he throws into the 
common mass of first principles and incontestible 
axioms, or places among the sure deductions of 
human reason : hence much unconscious practical 
infidelity, and hence, alas! some avowed apostacy. 
To nature p ascribed what nature could never 
give, and to God are refused acknowledgments for 
what God could alone bestow'. On the very threshold 
then of addressing to any Christian body an investi- 
gation into the nature and properties of the.,<?hurch 
of God, we find it necessary to ascertain t\ve ijoint 
at which its extraordinary supply of knowledge, 
meeting the deficiencies of our nature, comes in 
aid of our ordinary information. Tlie discovery of 
this will disclose at once the special blessedness aiid 
high privileges of which we are too apt to be un- 
‘conscious. Thus we shall sec the utter destitution 

of the natural man, an^ the unbounded wealth of 

■!» 

the spiritual man. 'Ihus we shall learn duly to value 
the waters of our unearthly Jordan, and, with the 
fastidious didntiness of the Persian king, to drink 
of one river only, — spiritual kings from a spiritual 
river. Thus we shall duly appreciate the milk and 
honey of our holy land ; and, contrasting its glorious 
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abundance with the scanty springs, the bitter wells, 
and the palling food of the wilderness, in which 
our natural man was so long wandering, tempting 
and grieving God, we shall joyfully advance with 
his pillar of light in our front, explore still further, 
still more carefully, and finally find therein our 
everlasting habitation. 

The necessary objects, therefore, of a Revelation 
from God, or, in other words, the fundamental 
principles of his church upon earth, require our 
present discussion. And for this we have most 
ample materials provided. Not only have we the 
result at which our own minds, well explored and 
carefully abstracted from the associations of revealed 
truth, can arrive, (how does the very difficulty of 
the abstraction display the abundance of God’s 
mercy !) but we have at the same time the results 
which the most gifted minds of former days obtained, 
in such a search — minds, these, unfettered by the 
associations which ours find it so painful to throw 
off. The ancient philosophers were men placed in 
very different (and, for the mere present purpose, in 
very advantageous) circumstances from ourselves. 
They had been violently driven by the superstitions, 
with which religion had been overlaid, to forego 
all tradition, in which channel alone, however cor- 
rupt, God’s Revelation could have reached them, 
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and to yield themselves unreservedly to the deduc- 
tions of their natural unassisted reason. If then, 
having laid down the questions which it must be 
the prime object of moral and intellectual man to 
solve, we have reason to conclude, from the exami- 
nation of our minds, that they could never of 
themselves have obtained the solution j and if, 
further, those men failed also, and came griev- 
ously short of the end, notwithstanding an envi- 
able possession of all human acquirements which 

P 

would seem requisite for the end ; although they 
were the lights of their several ages and countries, 
and, earnestly bent upon the discovery, e;igaged 
head and heart in the service ; although they were 
sages, whose acute understandings, refined by 
severest discipline, and unremittingly employed 
in pressing on to the furthest limits at which the 
light of nature was visible, left unexplored no at- 
tainable point in things and relations, human and 
•divine ; — if this shall be our conclusion, then we 
shall have determined the objects of a Revelation 
from God. 

Notwithstanding all the discussions upon the 
supreme good, we may safely pronounce, that the 
universal desire of mankind is, to be released from 
the perplexities and apprehensions attendant upon 
their view of death. In this view are terminated 
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all their hopes and fears. All the sufferings of 
the body, all the reverses of life, are secondary to 
this last of sufferings, this last and greatest of 
changes. The living principle within men is conii- 
nually whispering, (and making up for argument 
by perseverance,) that there is something beyond 
the grave, and the pangs of the dissolving body are 
as nothing in the scale, weighed with the anxiety 
and doubt attendant upon the thoughts of what 
may await us beyond. To trample, therefore, under 
foot the insatiable grave, to take the sting out of 
its terrors is his grand moral endeavour. To ensure 
this trk'mph, he puts on all his intellectual armour, 
and gives the keenest edge to the sword of his 
understanding. Now this, his prime object, steadily 
followed up, will involve him in the following 
questions : — , j 

.hirst. Finding himself, iii common with all around 
him, subject to a perpetual, invisible, invincible con- 
troul, he has here discovered the arbiter of life 
and death ; the properties, therefore, of this influ- 
ential being, and the various relations existing 
between these, and such as belong to man, are to 
be sought out. 

Secondly, These being found, must be the means 
(if there be any) of determining the question of death, 
whether we be concerned in any state beyond it. 


or not. 
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Thirdly, Supposing the belief in a future state 
to be the result of this inquiry, then follows the 
anxious question, whether this state have a retro- 
spective view to our conduct in this life, and shall 
be happy or miserable, according as we have been 
good or wicked. 

And Fourthly, If such a future state be credible, 
then may there not be a hope afforded to imper- 
fect man, that, as in the case of retribution in this 
life, repentance may procure remission of punish- 
ment. 

Such is the series of questions, the solution of 
which touched the highest interests of m^. In 
other words, they are, the attributes of God, the 
life and jfldgment to come, the forgiveness of sins. 
These, therefore, if they shall appear incapable of 
proof upon any ground of human reason, will be the 
grand objects of a Revelation from God. The De^st 
no doubt will smile to see; placed to this account, 
•truths which he reckons so obvipus to reason. I|ow 
obvious they are, let him jutg^, he has 

entirely stripped *himsdf of dl 'die prejudices of 
an education in a Christian country : how obvious 
they have been, let him consider, when he turns 
over the pages .of the most subtle reasoners of 
antiquity. We will now briefly examine them, in 
order. ^ 
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On the subject of the attributes’ of God, it 4s 
necessary to attend to a distinction, which has been 
too seldom kept in sight. They form two separate 
classes, according as we consider God to be the 
physical creator and maintainer of the universe, or 
to be its moral governor. These bring us into very 
different degrees of intimacy with him; and the 
discovery of the one class is very far indeed from 
introducing us to the knowledge of the other. The 
confusion of them has led to much undue stress being 
laid upon natural theology, (the real value of which, 
however, 1 would be the last to decry,) and lies, 
indeedv, at the bottom of all infidelity. 

Let us then, in the first place, suppose that, 
by comparing the appearances and operations of 
the sensible world with the effects of his own pow- 
ers and faculties, the natural man, ascending to a 
first cause, has established to his entire conviction 
the certainty of the existence of a sole, almighty, 
all-wise, all-good, everlasting Being, the maker of‘ 
every thing in h^ven and earth. To this, as the 
arbiter of his fate, as the creator and maintainer of 
his life, as the author of all its blessings, he will 
reasonably offer praise, adoration, and thanksgiving 
(Rom. I. 21). Now had man continued in his inno- 
cence, this knowledge had plainly been quite suffi- 
cient ; all of which he knew was good : evil was 
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unknown to liim. His blessed state therefore re- 
quired not the notion of God’s attributes as a moral 
governor, ’ who in him had as yet no sin to pity, 
to pardon, to rebuke, or to punish. But very dif- 
ferent, alas 1 is the case with fallen man.< He knows 
evil ; he is surrounded by it on every side, in every 
shape of sin, and death. What comfort shall he 
derive now from the contemplation of this being? 
The more he contemplates him, the further he 
finds himself removed from him. If he look up to 
heaven, therd he sees world beyond world inter- 
vening between ; if he look down upon earth, 
there he finds beneath him world below eWorld 
(even until it be contained in a drop of water) 
interposing, and blocking up his way in this di- 
rection. He finds himself shrunk up into a point 
amid infinity. How shall he have intercourse with 
a being, which thus recedes as he advances, ' tmd 
whom he finds, at the end»of the furthest possible 
•pursuit of his intellect, more remote than ever? 
How shall he assure himself of t^, sympathy of such 
a being ; how shall he. -liis practice to this 
obscure and distant abstraction, this occupant of his 
head mid: not of his heart ; what chords of relation 
diall he draw to connect the weakness, the folly, the 
unholiness of man, with the perfect power, wisdom, 
and goodness of this being ? Alas I the loss of 
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Jiow \itlerly did at sever the links of 
(i(]pinunj^!ahk>n betweejS and man. 'Fallen man 
finds fi kxo&xisifj^ (itvige in hhnsdf; ivhic^ requires 
a coc)rj9if««|(y^ oh«h|t ¥ this^upchanges^ble being/ 
in order to mnintlda Any conDdEK^lgll «with him. 
Loe^ng up from ^ dl^j^n of bodily mental 
a^mish, p^(|)lejtity, aqtd despair, he* desires the in- 
ter|brence of oame superior beii)g, who may so far 
Td^bW bbO|elf a» to‘pify himk to pardon him, to 
dg>hjjwi<i^ ;i^loa:^t04#NE!^miomo|*al governor 
of,^ ^0* Ittimn W may a;|>eal for support 

4 

uuch evdsu And now how shall 

jjOk proceed ^ Shall he invest tljus being with attri- 
butes derived firpn perfect^ human government.^ 
•So say his %elings : but what says his reason ? Will 
nn abiding and* rational conviction (and without this 
. th^ calf be no &ith, no religion) give testimony to 
d^vm^^ming? Will reas<m allow him to invest 
with>:fi^' attributes of man this being, which con- 
tinuaS^) recedes furthei^from him at every approach 
which htJia^v f2| t^e rpdely repelled hfm on the 
very stqps the sanctuary. She 

coldly adred him how to tibia ***HfTip^'** being he 
could ascribe qualities which owe tlfcii(||||i^noe 
(as far as he^knows) to the mutual dealinga 
perfect ))eings ? iHow shall he ascribe to him mercy, 
of which man could never have formed the notion. 
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much less < exercised thh <qua2Hy; Itflii |te 
an offmdei^? hoir nosgW 'cfltnhkMiotf of ^r- 
ffect ji|us(ie^ perfhet” &' pflifect 

being both A«se Wust be 4li^'Hl^j^ore 

perfect we e(itleeMh> each t5 m®re irrttoorit 

cilable doth^^^pear? >|fi^fi||f!b(h:etopu|#^lg^d 
qualities which (Air eicperlenjK^ denied 0 exist II^Krt 
from body? If msw, eithe(f'|iet eyMabMn^^ or%ot 
following reasop i^hH^^pQii^lted; glwe»‘V<^t to his 
feelings, and inrestod ‘llne^bc^jjl^' i|f^ itttfi- 
butes, the cotii|Qquences*wei034efch%|il^^^ ll^lt 
from withdrawing tlie laMeVfwun elf 

the fortnet. fiuimm iHc^sftoa copie upoP ^e^iiti* 
of attributeaira'nd at las4 qu^ thruiC out the virtues. 
God became, in human notions, « poWerfill^ but 
evil and capricious, being ;• And thus in thf end ^he,.‘ 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible Gdd tntS? ' 
an image made like coiYuptible ihan, and 40'^ltiibv'' 
and four-footed beasts, anc^ creeping thingi^l|lhey 
changed the truth of God intd' a lie, and we^tli^peii 
and served the creatu^ m^^^ip|i^to^i^Elh’eator, 
who is blessed for man 

of reason 8tait|j{||IS|^‘'#i^ di*eam of absurdity mto 
whicl»d|p^|i|M*b^n betrayed, and turned aside to 
tta^jK^^ation of the divine nature, he met with 
no better success. He enquired, was this» being 
pure mind, or compounded of mind and body ? The 
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first supposition was to him inconceivable, and, as 
to any practical purpose, unavailing. He had re- 
course therefore to the latter, and thus XJod, after 
all, was an . animal I The most raftiond of such as 
aidopted this monstrous supposition, conceived the 
universe to be fehe^ body through which the divine 
mind was diffused. This Pantheism, by deifying 
parts of the whole, brought the philosopher back 
to his old prison-house, the polytheism of the vul- 
gar, and thus he also, “ thinking himself wise, became 
a fool, and changed the glory of the* uncorruptible 
God into an image made like corruptible man.” 
Thus the attributes of God as moral governor of 
the universe, being undiscoverable by human reason, 
are known to man by Revelation alone. 

But, in the next place, these being unknown, it 
is quite impossible that he can proceed to the know- 
ledge of the life and judgment to come. Nor were 
these, points ever seriourfy entertained by the ancient 
philosophers ; such as gratified their natural longing 
after iiSBaprtalityj.:^y. specious conjectures, unable 
to admit of mind, (however 


separate in nature from the ‘.considered the 

human mind as a portion of the 



mind, and held, that to this, after the 
the enclosure of the flesh, it became reunited. On 
this ground they readily built the doctrines of pre- 
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existence and transmigration ; but the preservation 
of the same individual consciousness after death, a 
point so necessary to a state of future retribution, 
was anything but a necessary consequence of this 
hypothesis. 

The natural man’s ignorance of God’s moral attri- 
butes, is at once fatal to the reasoning of certain 
Deists, who, having recourse to the consideration 
of the unequal distribution of good and .evil in this 
life, assert it to be imperative upon Go^s justice to 
correct this ift another life, and thus imagine that 
reason has proved the doctrine. Were we even to 
grant them tRe knowledge of those attributes as 
founded in reason, they would even then be unable 
to prove tlieir point j for they must prove that the 
above inequality is real, and not appai’ent, which is 
contrary to the known fact, that no wise and good 
man would at any moment exchange his condition, 
bodily and mental, with another. . They must shew 
*us that the good and evil implied in this argument 
are intrinsically good and evil, since sobue sages 
have denied them to be such, and odiefs allowed 
them to be but trivially such ; and they must shew 
why this corrective life must needs be immortal, 
instead of the same length with the original life. 

It is true, that a belief in a future state has per- 
vaded all ages and all countries. But this fact, to 
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whid\ aftej* all his attempts at demonstration, the 
philosopher was compelled to appeal, needs only 
shew that it has been revealed at a period before 
mankind was divided inta ^tions and distant lands; 
and indeed, it seems a moral impossibility, that a 
doctrine touching our welfare so vitally, presenting 
the ultimate object of all hope and fear, applicable 
to an event daily suggested to the mind from sights 
without and feelings within ; which so continually 
receives apparent confirmation fiom the spectral illu- 
sions of our imagination; which reconciles us at 
once to the seemingly unequal distribution of the 
good and evil of this life, and thus 'particularly in- 
terests the poor and the afflicted, who always form 
the great mass of mankind,— it seems impossible that 
such a doctrine, once established by Revelation, 
should ever, in any very material degree, be for- 
gotten. We have thus produced the second object 
of Revelation. 

On the third head we might have spared all disi 
cussion, since it is a question of one of God’s moral 
attributes, and therefore undemonstrable by reason, 
should, therefore, have here dismissed it, had it 
' not' been not only the principal attribute in which we 
^are concerned, but also the most remote from our 
j apprehension ; had it not been the most familiar to 
’ us in Revelation, and therefore been deemed by the 
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heedless the most obvious to our faculties: had it. 
not been taken for grajated^as a matter of course, by 
those who deny the grounds on which. Revelation 
places it, — that is on the||^tisfaction of Christ f 'had 
it not been the maip link, or rather the only one. 
which connects God and man. 

Derived as our sense of this attribute is from 
human dealings, we must suppose it. to be called 
forth in God by the same cause as in the most per- 
fect man, — that is, by repentance on thc' part of the 
offender. But. what, excepting a familiarity through 
eighteen hundred years, with the joyful proclamation 
of their mutual Telation, could have led men to think 
that the connexion between the two was necessary 
and demoitstrable, and to mistake for cause and 
effect what God’s good pleasure alone, and this 
upon specified grounds, has made constant conco- 
mitants ? The demonstration attempted by the gain- ^ 
sayers of Ripvelation, proceeds through a long array 
ef postulates, which can never be granted by ^ason. 
They assume, that an infinitely holy being likeGod, 
must (abd not may^ have a kind consideration for 
so unholy a being as ofifending man : that his love 
must needs remain afler its only conceivable object, 

man’s innocence, shall have been obliterated : that 

' 

love enlarged to infinity must thereby take in objects 
unworthy of it, while justice enlarged to infinity 
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must not include objects which are deserving of its . 
animadversions; that God’s justice, assumed here 
to admit of satisfaction from men, can receive in 
compensation from the offender any thing which is 
not God’s already ; that a principle which has its 
very foundation in the liability of oflPending and 
offended man,— to change their relative places, and 
in the assurance which the penitent .gives of future 
security to the offended, must be applicable to the 
relations existing between two parties, one of which 
is infinitely holy and infinitely powerful : that the 
amendment of the life future must influence the 
character of the life past : that the doing our duty 
through a part of life, must be equivalent to doing 
it through the whole : that the means of making 
reparation must always continue, though the objects 
of our offence are daily vanishing from this fleeting 
world, and our condition is never the same: that 
(lastly) analogy,— in .such cases as the present of 
peculiar moment, — is in favour of their argument, 
while it is, on the contrary, directly opposed fo it. 
For when we look on the face of the world, do we 
not continually observe that no tears of repent- 
ance, however sincere ; no pangs of sorrow and con- 
trition, however shaip, can avert or even iwrest the 
penalties which men have* incurred in the body ? we 
see disease incurable, poverty irremediable, disgrace 
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irreparable. To all this we may add, that were 
a principle, important as this, so obvious to human 
reason, we ought surely to meet with it in the 
writings of the ancient moralists. Nowhere, how- 
ever, does it appear. In this, then, we have the 
third object of Revelation. 

But there remains another point still, and as yet 
unadverted to, because it is only after having had 
these three secured and certified to us that we dis- 
cover the necessity of a Revelation of God upon it. 
Our very riches open our eyes to our poverty, just 
as our learning does to our ignorance. This point is 
the assurance of God’s grace to help our infirmities. 
We remarked how man shrank into a point on the 
contemplatibn of the intellectual and physical attri- 
butes (so to call them) of God. What, then, shall 
he appear, upon the contemplation of his moral 
attributes, to which he is now introduced.? In the, 
former case, we confess our utter insignificance ; we 
ace humbled at the nothingness of our most boasted 

power and intelligence ; we cry out, “ Lord, what 

0 * 

is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man that thou regardest him?” But in the latter 
case, we are brought down to a strain of humiliation 
far lower than this : we have to confess utter un- 
worthiness, to acknowledge th^ want of holiness and* 
goodness ; we cry out, “ God be merciful to me*n 

2 c 
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sinner.” There our understanding was humbled, 
and we sank in the scale of intelligent beings; 
but here our heart is arraigned, and we sink in the 
scale of good beings. From this despair God’s for- 
giveness raises us. But will this satisfy us now ? 
God, in the revelation of his moral attributes, hath 
opened our eyes to the dazzling riches of moral 
excellence ; he has awakened our hearts to aspira- 
tions after its attainment. And has he admitted 
us to this view only to gaze and despair ? Hath 
he given us light and life, and yet condemned us 
to the scale, in the sphitual world, of the peri- 
winkle on the rock, helpless and motionless ? No ! 
Here, for the fourth time, hath God intervened 
with his gifts of glorious mercy. He hath bidden 
us be holy as he is holy; he hath commanded us 
to be conformed to his own image, as expressed in 
.his blessed only begotten Son. And for this he 
has promised us the . help of his grace ; he hath 
revealed to us its exceeding riches, and unsearch- 
able means. 

- Such are the objects of a Kevelation from God. 
In making, however, this statement, we readily 
allow, if we have not implied, that there are cer- 
tain grand truths in harmony with our nature, 
«whh;h alone can satisfy its insatiable craving, and 
they are signified generally by our faculties and 
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feelings in our various guesses, desires, and aspira- 
tions. But what they are particularly, God, and 
not man, must shew, since they require for their 
certainty not only a strict inquiry into our own 
minds, but also a free revelation of God’s. When, 
therefore, by God’s goodness and mercy they are 
discovered to us, we joyfully hail and accept them, 
on his authority ; we eagerly grasp them as the 
thing so much wanted, and now at length found; 
as changing into a definite and stable hope, an 
indefinite and uneasy longing. Then we find that 
all our previous mental wants, and guesses at the 
objects which Should satisfy those wants, have been 
but false notes, struck here and there around the 
true. This master-note we were unable, after long- 
repeated endeavours, to hit of ourselves. But as 
struck for us by our Heavenly Teacher, our ear 
instantly recognizes the desired sound, and the har- 
mony, so long sought in vain, has become complete, 
^ow all is peace and content ineffable. For all the 
horrid and distracting confusion of means without 
objects, and of objects without means ; all the sense- 
bewildering storms of unaccountably opposed good 
and evil ; all the tempests of pmn and sorrow, and 
roar of the grave, have been rebuked into order," 
and calmed, at the voice of *Our almighty, all-wise, 
all-merciful Master. 
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Oh ! Members of the Church of God ! Consider 
the abyss of darkness from which the announce- 
ment of a few propositions hath delivered us. Think' 
of our bliss in having for a guide the certainty of 
Revelation, and not the disputable questions of phi- 
losophy. Even the heathen may teach us something 
here : for if he felt so thankful for the doubtful 
glimmer of this latter ; if he could perceive a warmth 
imparted from it amid most heart-chilling troubles, 
public and private, so as to call it the consoling light 
of life, how ought we to hail the full Waze of bright- 
ness which the former has poured around our paths. 
Can we think seriously enough, feel deeply enough, 
be diligent enough, be thankful enough? Let us 
but call to mind those moments when we have 
assuaged some nighly overwhelming pang of sor- 
row, by the balm of the hope of the everlasting bliss 
hereafter ; confronted some peril or terror in joyful 
resignation into the hands of a just and merciful 
Father in heaven ; relieved a burdened conscience by 
confession to a forgiving God : then let us ponder 
and consider what had been the agony, not of the 
moment, but of days and years, yea, even of a whole 
life, had we never known those stays and comforts 
which Revelation has suppliedjtrhad this life of sorrow 
been all, had God’s love never been declared, had 
guilt been inexpiable? When we talk, amid our 
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sorrotvs and wrongs, of a just and kind Father 
in heaven, and of a better world to come, let us 
remember how and from whom we have learned 
these things ; call to mind from whom and for how 
long they were hidden; consider where are our 
merits for which we have been thus preferred, the 
meanest of us in virtue and talent, to the brightest 
examples of both in ancient days. Can we, dare 
we, remain indifferent to so great salvation Be 
assured that in the moment that we lose the con- 
sciousness of God’s unsearchable mercy to us here, 
we are spiritually dead, even as our body is dead 
when it ceases to be conscious of the light, and the 
heat, and various fostering influences of the outward 
world. Oar neglect has no excuse; our responsi- 
bility here goes far beyond that which we incur on 
any other point. Are men deemed excusable, are 
they not dally condemned by us, who neglect their 
natural faculties, although, from intimate and habitual 
possession, and from the power of improving them 
which we feel that we possess, we are too much 
accustomed to think them our own property, with 
which we may do as we please ? At all events, we 
do not ascribe them to any special interference 
of God. Can we t^n, without condemnation, 
slight the possession of knowledge and power 
of understanding which God, by clear and special 
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ii^tervention, hath superadded to these faculties, in 
order to give them point and direction, and con- 
tribute to our eternal well-being? and this, too, 
when the voice of history has declared, our daily 
experience has shewn, and His holy word has earnestly 
warned us, that, without this direction, they will be 
so misemployed as to be a stumbling-block instead 
of a guide, and darkness instead of light ? Men do 
not, in their sober senses, turn away from the whole- 
some fruits of the earth and all its bounteous repast, 
and attempt to nourish their bodies with poisonous 
herbs, or wood, or stone. And as little claim shall 
we have to the possession of right reason, if we spurn 
the thoughts which God hath specially set down as 
its natural food for our mind’s healthy entertain- 
ment, and seek to batten upon the vanity of mere 
hiiman> learning, and worldly elements. But beyond 
4dl predecessors in the church of God, the Christian 
is inexcusable, if he forget or neglect the blessings 

of Revelation ; for the unveiling of mysteries, hidden 
■» 

from the beginning of the world, has been reserved 
for him ; on this youngest, and most favoured child 
the Father hath poured out all the treasures of 
spiritual knowledge, emptied them to their inmost 
eella. He hath not only pnunised, but performed ; 
not didy told, but exhibited. Jesus Christ, his only 
begotten son, being the visible image of Him whom 
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no eye can see, hath expressed and declared hiin. 
Jesus hath wept, hath healed, hath blessed, hath 
forgiven, hath raised from the dead, as being God, — 
hath risen from the dead, as being man; Thus, by 
a clear exhibition to our senses, by a direct appeal to 
our heart, and not by mere information to our under- 
standing, we have been assured of the grand points 
of Revelation, and had their bearings and importance 
exemplified before our eyes. 

Two mistakes are committed in the treatment of 
Revelation. Seme go in curious investigations beyond 
it, and endeavour to fill up chasms ; as, for instance, 
that intervening between God’s foreknowledge and 
men’s freewill, which Revelation having left, no ad- 
ditional aid from reason can ever fill up ; every load 
of argument which it throws in sinks down into an 
unfathomable abyss; eveiy structure which it attempts 
to throw across, only projects sufficiently to shew the^ 
man, who uses its frail stage, the horrible depths 
below, while he still looks in vain for the other shore. 
But the number of* such persons is inconsiderable, 
compared with that of such as come short of Revela- 
tion, and never was this short-coming so grievously 
prevalent as in the present times. Through the 
abundance of informatiin poured around, men’s minds 
are, as it were, in a tropical clime, where labour 
seems equally needless and burdensome. The vain 
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presumption pf knowledge prevents men from dis- 
cerning their ignorance, puffing them up with a 
pride which will not stoop to be informed, and un- 
nerving them with an indolence which will not strive 
to learn. Hence, in common with all the rest of 
their information, their religious belief (if such can 
called a bundle of opinions about which the owner is 
indifferent) is no longer, as in better days, a clear 
stream pouring from one head, and proceeding to 
one point. It is a muddy stagnant pool, passively 
receiving any chance-coming feeder, which the abun- 
dance of the rains may cause to flow for an hour or 
two, turbid mth particles of earth. Here, therefore, 
it has inevitably received a portion of jiatural know- 
ledge ; there unconsciously, and from mere chance of 
proximity, a part of revealed knowledge. And these 
are promiscuously taken in with utter recklessness 
of inquiry into the real deficiency; of the one, and 
the rfeal plenitude of t}ie other ; or into the foulness 
of the one and the purity of the other. To such 
persons, all opinions on religion are indifferent, and 
an opinion at all upon religion,' whatever it may be, 
passes with them for religion. Meanwhile the deep 
and fundamental doctrines of the gospel, its unbend- 
ing and peculiar articles, are^ treated as dogmas of 
the schools, not as objects of belief to society ; as 
debateable grounds for the theologian, not a base of 
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principles to the layman. Laxity of opinion, in any 

case, is a wretched imbecility ; in religious matters 

it is not only this, but also a moral delinquency. In 

contrast to such conduct, let us be careful to seek 

out and accept the whole of Revelation, to drink the 

whole of the cup of salvation which God hath so 

bounteously put into our hands, nor to rest satisfied 
♦ 

with the taste on the lips of that= which he designs to 
pervade the whole body with life and heat. Half 
of truth is inevitably accompanied with a correspond- 
ing half of error, so that the whole shall be pernicious. 
We can yield no obedience to God’s will, repose no 
faith in his promise, arrive at no correct understand- 
ing of his word, if we suffer either indolence, or pride, 
or any corrtipt affection, or worldly occupation, to 
stop us midway in our course. We must go, if we 
would be safe, to the full extent of all the know- 
ledge which God hath thought fit to communicate. 
How else can we discern its teal importance ? ' Will 
fjie sight of a few bricks give us any idea of the 
house ? How, without feeling, within ourselves and' 
of ourselves, its importance, can we give it its due 
and lofty supremacy over all the other notions and 
affections of our minds, making it a master amid 
servants there, and thus employing' it in its high 
and proper office of a ruling principle, in which the 
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whole body of our thoughts and feelings shall find 
a head, atnd all grow up unto the fullness of the 
imaged of God ? 

A common excuse which men provide for their 
laxity of opinion, and utter indifference in forming 
it, is the variety of creeds adopted in the Christian 
world. This fact is greedily caught up by all the 
superficial, by all the indifferent, by every gainsayer 
of the faith. The Bible, it seems, is an unsorted 
heap of dogmas, a vast magazine of the conflicting 
opinions of innumerable sects ; its spirit is the spirit 
of freethinking. I would that these persons would 
in the first place inquire, and distinguish between 
creeds, which are the ephemeral mud-nurtured 
spawn of our own luxurious and sunny tidies, — which 
have enervated the mind and made it at once ignorant 
and ‘-rebellious, indolent and unsteady; and creeds 
^ which have grown up amid blood and persecution, 
when able and learned men were compelled to con- 
centrate all their intellectual powers, and give up 
all their hearts and minds to that word in whose 
truth alone they could find rest or^appiness. How 
beautifully harmonious in all essentials ar^ these 
latter; what an unity of spirit do they baeathe 
under such mdhifold varieties of men, of customs, 
of countries, of circumstances. I would thatdn the 
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next place they would seek and distinguish essen- 
tials from accidentals. The former must ever be 
the same, the latter will depend upon times and 
circumstances. These, rated at their highest, can be 
nothing more than the limbs of the outt\rard body, 
which may be absent without any loss of life, without 
the least detriment to mental and spiri^al vigour, 
though ndl to comeliness and usefulness. But those, i 
like the parts of the inward body, the lungs, the 
heart, and the rest of the vitals, are such, that if 
one be absent or imperfect, the whole body must 
perish. The sign of the cross may be retained or 
rejected ; but 'the divinity of Christ cannot be 
asserted or denied. And woe to him who quotes 
variety of opinion on the former question, to excuse 
his indifference to the latter. 

On a wise and ingenuous mind, the sight of such 
varieties, so far from producing the effect of indif- 
ference, will rather impress an earnest desire to seek 
for 'himself, and search into the whole truth. There- 
fore, my brethren, let no indolence dissuade us from 
this ; let no worldly*T)usiness or pleasure distract us 
from this. Let 'ns begin it with a pure, earnest, 
and humble heart, so that no caprice or predisposing 
affection shall direct us exclusively t© one point,— so ^ 
that no perverse vanity shall prompt us to lay undue 
stress on any part, which shall thus overthrow the 
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just balance of the whole,— so that no love of singu- 
larity and, paradox shall allure us to exhibit the 
whole under new and unnatural combinations of 
parts ; nor all of these, the besetting infirmities of 
our day, conspire to satisfy us that we have learned 
enough, whensoever it shall be our pleasure to leave 

ofiF. Undq^a deep and due sense of the awful respon- 

* 1 

sibility to which a Revelation from God, and, above all, 
that through Christ, subjects us, looking to him and 
not unto man, let us begin and proceed in our work, 
lading, marking, learning, and inwardly digesting. 
Nor let us flatter ourselves, as we discuss each point, 
that the opinion to which we shall come will not be 
momentous. A wrong opinion taken up, where 
God had put in our power a clue to a jight, is no , 
infirmity, but a sin, a grievous sin, involving many 
sins,— as perverseness, unthaukfulness, recklessness, 
want of sincerity, contempt of God’s gifts, indifference 
to his honour and gloi;y. However, therefore, when 
we come from our chamber to the society of men, 
we may view with charity, yea, even with aifection, 
tile entertainers of erroneous doctrine, yet with the 
doctrine itself we must make no compromise, nor, 
like the false prophets of old, cry out, “peace, 
peace,” where there can be no peace. A Christiania 
charity will, lead him to think and hope the best of ^ 
his neighbour, and, above all, he will fear to judge, 
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lest he be judged. But his love of truth, his 
allegiance to his Saviour, his fear of will not 
allow him for a momeijt to conceive, that he himself, 
under all his own peculiar and opportunities, 

would not be in a most perilous state, were he to 
inainrtain the same opinions, or even to give them 
the least indulgence, when produced before him. 
This last is that spurioiis misnamed charity, and 
real uncharitablcness, which goes to destroy' two 
souls at once, — both of him in error who might have 
been convinced, and of himself who bears with that 
error which he might hive convicted. 

We are God’S work, God’s property, to the very 
inmost chambers of our mind. Him therefore must 
we serve, Ids will must we seek and obey ; nor can 
we act according to his will in the body, without 
first thinking according to his will in the mind. 
God is not a man;j;hat he should punish the deed 
alone. We shall think the cognizance of all-seeing 
God is imperfect as that of purblind man, and shall 
resemble those weak knaves who reckon indifferent 
all which the law Joes not enforce, if we shall 
imagine that our opinions, however sincerely held, 
are indifferent before God. To him we must 
account fOTJihe manner in which they have been 
fcinn|^. Man punishes with his law as far as his 
co;^izance can reach. Shall not then the suprmne 
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Lawgiver and Gov^hior punish to the extent of his 
cognizance. also-.-*that is, to the very bottom of the 
l^eart, to the inmost recesses of our uinn^erstand- 
ing? What! shall whose eye is over all be 
limited, like man, to the view of the outward^shape 
in which a thought is expressed P^hall he buti^tand 
outside the door to gather the overheard and doubt- 
ful signs of the iniquity going oh within, having no 
authofity to eritm’; or shall he not enter, at once, 
with ^e scourge of vengeance in his hand ? Two 
grand errors are continually besetting us on' this 
point of following diligently up jto its full extent a 
Revelation from God. One is annvemeening opinion 
of the supremacy of our will over our.understanding ; 
the other is an under-rating of the responsibility of 
our understanding. The former arises from dis- 
tinguishing the understanding in contrast from 
the heart ; and because this implicitly obeys the 
impressions ^om without, while that, at^the same 
time, is independent of them, men are led to con- 
ceive that their will, which is thus controuled in the 
one, has its full sway in thfe other. A grievous an^, 
fatal mistake this ; for seldom is it the intellectual 
will which leads us to the choice of subjects for the 
understanding ; and even this, however , independent 
we may thinlc it, may be enslaved in consequence 
an improper choice. For ja wrong opinion, dhcc 
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adopted by the understanding, pnay ever after, by 
influencing his feelings, and administering to his 
passions, hold the person captive, so that he shall 
not command eVen a wish Mp be free. Thus ,the 
understanding may be blinded, no less thlU^I^. 
heafl may be hardened j and the one requires for ifs 
health, to be fed with right reason, no less than the 
other, for its soundness, with right affection. Tfere- 
fore, let as beware how we disquaJfy oursenWlN' 
accepting in purity and fulness the Revelation of 
God, by tampering with this momentous faculty, by 
darkening this sight of the mind, by losing all use 
and exercise of ^uch an instrument. Shall we be 
excused for incapacity of knowing God’s will, when 
we have wilfully brought that incapacity upon our- 
selves ? hen will the poltroon, who has purposely 
maimed his best limb, be excused his inefficiency for 
service. Gradual and most insidious are the advances 
of that corruption of the understanding. Which blinds 
it* to the knowledge of God. The offences and ail- 
ments of the body immeffiately strike and disgust 


the sense, and may thus raise a timely alarm ; but 
those of the understanding unveil themselves but 
after a long accumulation of disease, and even then 
the present condition of mind and body, as being 
at hand, too often bears the blame of the thought, 
word, or deed. The understanding, from its seeming 

D 
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remoteness from the scene of ^ction, obtains an alibi. 
And hence it isicontinually allowed to sin, because 
it is deemed incapable of sinning. » 

The latter error is pfit less momentous. Most 
awfully responsible are we for the use and abuse of 
every faculty of mind, whose mtegrity may promote, 
or whose perversion may obstruct, dur reception of 
so inestimable a blessing as a Revelation from God. 
All mankind wilh one voice concur in condemning 
the man who is heedless of natural religion, as a 
monster, as a wild beast, whom human society can- 
not away with. What ought they, if consistent, to 
think of him who slights revealed leligion ? If the 
Apostle has solemnly declared that men were inex- 
cusable in neglecting to derive a knowledge of the 
Godhead, or in drawing wrong deductions upon the 
same, from his visible works, are they not much 
more inexcusable, who, from wmit of attention, or 
from corrupt passionc, or from both, either neglect 
or recklessly form false notions of his written word, 
of his expressed will, which is not unseen, and to be 
gathered by a train of reasoning from things seen, but 
lies open and visible before their eyes ? Will he bear 
with those for a moment, who content themselves 

with v^ue.and inadequate notions of his nature and 

♦ « 

relations to man, when he has not, as of old, darkly 
hinted them through the ordinary operations of 
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Providence, but peculiarly interfered to blazon them 
forth by a series of stupendous 8i|ns and wonders. 
He has not abandoned us to cold deductions of rea- 
son ; he has actually infused distinct and abiding 
principles into our understandings, yea, and warm 
and holy affections intg our hearts. He has given 
us the whole spiritual man, and the whole spiritual 
man he claims from us j not the maimed, not the 
sickly, not the deformed, but the entire, the vigor- 
ous, the upright, in all its members and proportions ; 
even the new man fashioned after Jesus Christ, whom 
he hath given us, and not after the world, which he 
hath bidden us renounce. Assuredly if ever, if any 
how, if any where, man was without excuse for spiri- 
tual ignorance, it is in these latter days, under this 
prodigality of Revelation, and in this Church of 
Christ. 

The moral blessings of a Revelation have appeared 
in the course of our argument ; but equally great 
also are the intellectual. In every department of 
knowledge there is a ppint^ of exceeding self-gratula- 
tion and delight, as well as of enjoyment of mental 
power ; and that is, when we have arrived through 
the detail of the several parts to a full comprehen- 
sion of the whole. It is faintly imaged by the delight 
of the traveller, who, having long threaded the 
differmt roads, explored the various towns and 

D 2 
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villages, followed the -different streams of a country, 
surveys them afterwards as one great whole, com- 
bined into one view, from the commanding summit 
of a mountain. He then sees the bearings which had 
before perplexed his ignorance, and in one glance, 
and in one moment of time, summons before him 
what he had hitherto gradually and pUnfulIy explored 
in detail. He feels as if he had risen in his rank 
of being. 

But in the corresponding case of spiritual know- 
ledge, we do not only survey a delicious land of 
promise from a spiritual Pisgah, — ^we do not only from 
a lofty mountain, in company with our Lord, see all 
the kingdoms of the spiritual world, and the glory of 
them, but we have mounted far above the region of 
doubt and perplexity ; we stand upon a rock, and 
that rock is Christ, — a position immoveable, eternal. 

Let us not, therefore, O brethren and partners 
in the Revelation of Christ Jesus, neglect so great 
salvation. In refusing it, think ye that we shall hafve 
refused once only, which, is a sin sufficiently great, 
oir twice only, which is a sin more fearful still ? 

' O no ! we shall have refused thrice, and what shall 

. 'f- 

save us then, what further means shall renew us to 
’ jepf ntance- then ? For thrice ha^h God,d)y his mer- 
ciful intervention with fallen man, delivered his Re- 
velation upon earth. Once in P^adise, again from 
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Mount Sinai, and lastly from Mount Calvary. Happy 
the forgetful Heathen, happy the rejecting Jew, com- 
pared with the heedless Chr^thui. With fear and 
trembling, then, at our responsibility ; with joy and 
gratitude for the gift ; with faith and- hope in his 
promises, let us accept in heart and mind his blessed 

Jk 

word ; reckoning the knowledge of this the only 
wisdom, — the practice of its doc^ines the only vir- 
tue, — ^the delight of acquiring the graces thence 
derived the only joy, — the calm and serenity which 
it inspires the only peace, — the affections which it 
moulds and creates the only love, — the reward which 
it offers the only prize, — the way which it points 
out the only road to everlasting life. So help us. 
Almighty C>od, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 



SERMON IL 


ON THE ORIGIN AND CONSTITUTION. OF THE 
CHURCH OF GOD. 


^ Heb. XU. 22 — 24. 

Hut ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
God, to the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
caimpany of angels, to the general assembly oj the church 
of the fivsUborn, which are written in heaven, and to God 
the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and to Jesus i the mediator of the new ^ covenant, and/ 
the blood of sprinkling that speaketh better things than 
that of Abel. 

The term “Church,” or “Assembly of the Lord,” 
^ is taken in several meanings, more or less restricted j 
they are, however, all reducible under one genei^,! 
definition, which is, “an assembly of creatures united 
in the worship of God, according to his expressed 
will hence from the first moment of the^^aeation 
'srf adass of rational beings, to w|k)m God had signi- 
kis will, the Church of God commenced ; and at 
■ Aillbstant before the fall of mmi, it cpmprehended 
the innumerable company of in* heaven, and 
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our first parents upon earth. All were then* true 
and lively members, ail possessed with the same 
spirit : the wilj of God, being the will of all his 
creatures, bound them into one perfect socfety : flesh 
was in unity with the spirit, the outward and the 
inward man were the same, -and old and new were 
terms inapplicable alike to body and to mind. But 
from that sad hour a woful change began, which 
broke into fragments all this lovely harmony : the 
will of man was no longer the will of Gbd ; accord- 
ingly, he was .separated from this spiritual society, 
cut oflF from the communion of angels. God, how- 
ever, by his special intervention, again revealing 
his will to man, under his altered circumstances, the 
Church was re-established upon earth. But now, 
since the will and the profession were but too often 
distinct, it had also its distinction of visible and 
invisible; the latter alone being that which main- 

< 

teuned any real connexion with the spiritual, society 
pf heaven, and being united with it, in proportion 
as the will of the regenerated man approached to 
the will of the ori^af innoCent man: thus the 
Church of God, under the peculiar title <of militant 

upon earth, comQaenced a new career. Alas, the 

* 

sad distinction implied in this title I She was 
set apart ^om the Church in heaven, and^||^ 
its too pregnant Humming ! foi she was now to be 
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militant in a long and almost desperate warfare against 

4 

sin and death, arid the handed powers of hell, made 
insolent and resolute by their newly achieved vic- 
tory. Fr#m the moment of her dethronement from 
heaven, she has been clad as a penitent in sackcloth ; 
for^ her crown of glory, she has had the sprinkling of 
dust and ashes on her shorn head ; for robes of peace 

and righteousness, she has been laden with the ar- 

% 

mour of battle ; for the joyous song of uninterrupted 
thanksgiving, of the acknowledgment of unbounded 
bliss from a holy incorrupt heart, she has had a new 
song put into her moutlj, the mournful elegy of con- 
fession of sinful unworthiness, of acknowledgment of 
the justice of God’s chastisement, qf deprecation of 
his wrath and vengeance : instead of innocence she 
has repentance, instead of enjoyment she is presented 

sr 

with hope. Reduced to this sad change of condi- 
tion, she is now sojourning with all her sons, as in a 
pilgrimage, In these realms, below, wearied and to be 
wqaried continually, almost unto fainting ; yea, somi^ 
times brought even unto death’s door, awaiting in 
all ^patience and hope, th&t'hohr when the forfeit of 
death shall have been paid by all her children at 
the resurrection of the dcdd, and the Holy Spirit of 
again enter upon undivided, undis-'** 

^ ^ . X 

possession of our minds and bodies, 'brea thing 
intd^ them perfect innocence and everlasting life ; 
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and men and angels, once again joined in close com- 
munion, shall glorify their Creator, singing the song 
of redemption in the blood of the Lamb, evermore, 
world without end. ' 

In proceeding to consider the Church under this 
restricted sense, we must revert to the circumstances 
of the fall. The sum of the sad change wrought in 
man’s moral nature was, that his will was no longer 
the will of God. He now knew evil, and did evil ; 
discontent with his present condition, unc'5ntroulable 
appetites, overweening pride and ambition, utter 
perplexity upon the attributes of God, thencefor- 
ward took possession of him. His eyes indeed were 
opened} he kne^ more than he did before } but not, 
alas, of heavenly things, but of the powers of 
hell, the existence of which God had hitherto kept 
secret from him : once he knew but of angels, but 
now of devils also ; from the spiritual he at once 
became a natural man. He wag now without God in 
tbc world, and, notwithstanding his stiff-necked 
pride, yet his consciousness of the degradation of 
sin, his sense of irretrievable loss, his assurance of 
everlasting death, (into all which we cannot with any 
sympathy enter, never having tasted the contrast of 
ihnocence and immortality,) these would overwhelm 
his mind with all the agony of fruitless remo«^* 
with all the hard-hemrted recklessness of despair. Ifte 
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was an utter cast-away from -God. Such was his 
state when he was met by God, with the promise 
that the Heed of the woman should bruise the ser- 
pent's head. Intending to explain this promise in 
the ne}^; discourse, 1 shall here take for granted, 
that it implies an eventual restoration to his former 
bliss and purity by means of a Saviour, who was to 
rise^rom among his own seed. Under this view of 
it, coupled with the circumstances under which it 
was given, we shall discover the revelation of all 
those points which we saw, in the last discourse, were 
necessary to be revealed to the natural man, before 
he could have any apprehension of heavenly things. 

First of all : he of course retaini^d fro® liis pre- 
vious state, all his knowledge of God as ‘the Creator 
and sustainer of the universe. 

Secondly : his sentence of death and assurance of 

it * 

restoration unveiled the attributes of God, as moral 
governor of the uniyerse, affording him the most 
ngnal instance of all which the world has ever seen, 
(except ii^^our blessed Lord,) both of his justice and 
of his mercy. 

Thirdly ; the promise of restoration to a 4)eing 
just fallen from a state of immortality, could be 
nothing else than an assurance of a life to com^ 
everlasting, and in the same body, in which he had 
enjoyed his previwis immortality. * 
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Fourthly; the forgiveness of sins is evidently 
conveyed here. » 

Fifthly: the assistance of God's gracS is Clearly 
iiAplied on comparing the circumstances of the whole 
transaction. « 

These communications on the part of God wjll 
demand, and call forth, corresponding qualities on 
the part of man ; which will be, repentancg, on 
receiving the inestimable and unexpected forgive- 
ness of God, with resolution of amendment. As 
remorse is the ‘offspring of despair, so is this quality 
of Hope and Faith, by which alone he could lay hold 
of that hope, dhd heartily accept the promise, and 
maintain his assurance of its performance. 

And sin£e it is by these two qualities that he lays 
hold of the promise of the bliss to come, he will con- 
sider the exhibition of them and their fruits, that 

a 

is, holiness of life, requisite to its final attainihent.. 
But man’s relation has beeft entirely changed by 
this offer of God, so that if evm')asting death wlis 

If 

his lot before, it will not be so now : an^ therefore, 

f • 

inasmuch as his acceptance meets with everlasting 

hapless, so will his rejection with its co-ordinate, 

everlasting misery. Thus is deduced » state of 
Mr 

future retribution. 

Thus the Church of God, commencing at the fall, 
contains alf the fundamental m^ticles, the nuuntain- 
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kig of which, distinguishiiig the spiritual from the , 
natural man, has been required by it, and will be 
.requir<&d bf it throughout all ages.* But this Church 
was to consist, not of two cotemporary indiwduals, 
but of successive companies of men j hfence ordi- 
nances will be required to regulate the pure trans- 
mission of its creed. By means of these, man will 

renew his memory, and God will repeat his assu- 

« 

ranees. They are — 

First : Prophecy, originating in this promise, and 
carrying it on through successive ages. 

Secondly ; Sacrifice, which is indeed prophecy in 
a bodily shape, being a vivid represefltation of what 
was to come. We encounter this rite as soon as we 
are introduced to the sons of Adam. 

Thirdly: the observation of the Sabbath, being 
th^ only remnant of the Church of Para^se. This 
woult be a stated season for sacrifice, and thus 

f 

transmit the original nevelation. 

tSuch then are the articles, and such the ordi» 
nances coqimon and necessary to the universal 

t 4 * 

Church of all ages, down from Adam until now. 
But as all fiow from the promise of God made to 
him , and as this promise is renewed from time to 
time by means of prophecy, expanding ever as the 
period of fulfilment draws nigh, it is evident that 
both the creed and the ordinances of the Church 
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• will also extendi this view the duration of the 
Church is first of all divisible into two great periods, 
the one comprising the winding up of *the funda- ■ 
mental 'prophecy, the other containing the unravel- 
ling of the same : these are termed by the Jewish 
prophets the formefr and latter days, — a& preceding or 

JK 

succeeding the main point of accomplishment, — and 
are as distinct as the dark and enlightened hemis- 
llfier^ of our globe. But the former period admits 
of a sub-division, made by the solemn renewal of the 
original promise, by the special interference of God 
in covenant with Abraham and his children, which 
was finally sealed on Mount Sinai. Hence there are 
altogether threl periods, essentially distinct from 
each other, in which the Church is respectively 
denominated the Patriarchal, the Jewish, and the 
Christian.^ As the fall of man begins the first, and 
his restoration opens the third, the second l^om- , 
mences with an intermediate state of constraint 
and tutelage, as of one who had abused th|! range 
and liberty which had been allowed him, and re- 
quired strong discipline before he was again set free 
to enjoy the full liberty of the Gospel. In the first, 
man is admitted to the light of spiritual things, 

A 

but tl^y are faint and distant. In the second, he 
contemplates them through the medium of gross 
and sensible representations ; in the third, this inter- 
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veiling veil is removed, and he see^ them no longer 
distant, but face to face : to trace the successive 
development of the creed and constitution of the 
Church through the several stages, is the object of 
this investigation. But the present discourse will 
be confined to considering the Church as a society. 
The Church of God being an assembly of men 
united in the worship of God according to his re- 
vealed will, unity is the essential property of this 
Church ; and it is evident that this unity must be 
both spiritual and bodily. We wull first examine 
the spiritual. 

The spiritual unity is twofold : a number of beings 
are considered as one, both in respect to community 
of nature, and to the common instrument producing 
such community ; in other words, it is both essential 
and instrumental. 

Now all mankind arc essentially one by commu- 
nity of nature, derived from their general head and 
representative,— the first man, Adam. But what a 
representative have we here ? how can we, united 
under such a head, stand up before God for a mo- 
ment, except for condemnation and death ? For 
this Adam, in whom all mankind find unity, both 
clean and unclean, believer and unbeliever, must be 
the fallen ungenerated Adam, the Adam of sin and 
death ; from whom deriving our unholiness, we are 
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all corrupt, all (tegraded, all condemned, all denied 
access to God, cast away from the light of* his pre- 
sence, cut off from the comfort of his communion. 
If, therefore, we have recourse to «ur common* 
father, it Aust he the spiritual Adam, the son of 
pardon and promise, gathered under whom we may 
approach God as justified and blessed. But neither 
is this sufficient. Believers are not thus summed up 
under one head. The Jew, who has inherited from 
Abraham a covenant so much more bounteous, will 
scarcely forego great advantages to range himsfelf 
by the side of those who are gathered under the 
more scanty prfvileges of Adam. The Christian, 
who has derived from his Saviour spiritual riches 
which had been hidden from mankind from the 
foundation of the world, will scarcc'Iy divest him- 
self of these to place himself under Abraham as 
head, and still less under Adam. In this view, 
therefore, mankind, with respect to their means 
of appearing before God as one body, that^ is, as 
members of his Church, would be separated under 
three heads. We must go deeper then for our prin- 
ciple of unity. Now, although the person in whom 
each covenant is made be different in the above 
cases, the person who is the object of the promise of 
each covenant is all along the same; in him both 
Adam and Abraham, with ^1 their children, have 
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one and the same interest ; in him,^heir Redeemer, 
all stand redeemed, and therefore holy and accep- 
table before God. Under the shelter of His wing 
of healing, who will gather us even as a hen gathcr- 
eth her young chickens, we are all glad to crowd. 
Our essential unity then consists in all being one, 
under and in Christ Jesus, who is the second Adam, 
in whom we are, by regeneration, all one in our 
spiritual essence unto everlasting life and bliss ; even 

-f 

as, by generation, we are all one in our natural 
essence in the first Adam, unto condemnation and 
death. 

But how arc all believers from the foundation 
of the world, thus one in Christ Jesus ? This will 
immediately appear from the consideration of the 
instrumental unity. 

Our minds must for this purpose have in common 
some grand moving principle, which shall direct 
them all to one end; and fix them all upon one 
object. It is obvious- that none of the principles of 
this world will answer the ])urpose, for (were there 
no other objection) they all stop short at different 
stages in different minds. But neither will all the 
prineijiles of the next world, love of God for in- 
stance. -4* But it must be that principle to which all 
the rest are subordinate, which awakes them all, and 
gives all their final object. And this is faith in th® 
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Redeemer, who is the object of all promise ; by this 
our spirits are all brought into unison : through this 
we all love, bless, and adore God, with the same love 
for the same blessing : by this- we all join in laying 
hold of his gracious promises : by this we all become 
of one mind, and arc also of one mind with Christ 
Jesus, and we are thus joined to our spiritual head 
as a well compacted body. By faith in Christ Jesus, 
says the Apostle, ((jal. iii. 26,) we are all the 
children of God ; all natural distinctions are done 
away ; master iind slave, Jew "and Heathen, male 
and female, are ail one in him. By this are united 
men of the most distant ages and countries ; Adam 
with his latest descendant ; the Patriarch who saw 
Christ in spirit, with the Apostle who saw him in 
the flesh ; the .few who looked forward to his 
coming, with the Christian who looks backward upon 
it ; all arc brethren of one another, and of him who 
is not ashamed to call us brc^iren. And however 
tjie view which Faith upholds to the eyes of distant 
generations may vary in growing clearness and 
extent, still it is essentially the same, directed on to 
the same object, awakening the same hopes, and 
infusing the same holy principles. 

But on account of the variety just mentioned, 
which will affect its mode of expression, and its 
intermediate objects, we must be careful to distin- 

E 
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guish between the fundamental articles «f faith 
which unite men of all periods, and those which 
unite men of any particular period only. The 
narrow extent of belief required in one stage of the 
Church, would be infidelity in a later stage, to which 
revelation had come down cleared and amplified. 
Thus, while the faith is essentially the same, the 
notions of the character of the Redeemer, and the 
objects conveyed to the mind by the vehicles of 
prophecy and sacrifice, will differ both in clearness 
and number. The Redeemer may be expected to 
arise at some undetermined period from amidst the 
great body of mankind, and with faint notions of his 
attributes, as by the Patriarch : or may be looked 
for from the line of Uavid, within a specified period, 
and with no obscure prospect of the manner in 
which he was lo fulfil his high office, as by the 
spiritual Jew : or may be beheld as already come, 
with a clear and complete knowledge of his cha- 
racter and office, as by the Christian. Again ; pro- 
phecy may limit the view to one grand spiritual 
object in prospect, as it did to the Patriarch : or 
take in a vast field of preparatory and collateral 
events, as in the case of the Jew : or have been 
accomplished in the grand end exjiected by them, 
and run on still further into the regions of time, with 
a long train of events, directed on to the consum* 
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ination'*of all things, as it does to the Christian. 
Sacrifice may be oifered by each person, at any 
place, as by the Patriarch ; or may be limited to 
persons, place, and time, as with the Jew : and, as 
in both cases, may dimly pre-figure, though in the 
latter case by numerous and pointed types, what 
was to come : or, its types having been realised, it 
may give way to a vite commemorative of its realisa- 
tion, as with the Christian. The one great day in 
seven may be consecrated to the memory of the 
creation, as by the Patriarch ; or may in addition 
commemorate a signal temporal deliverance, and rest 
from labour, as with the Jew : or may be set apart 
(changed to another day) for the celebration of the 
resurrection of our Lord, whereby was wrought a 
spiritual creation, a spiritual deliverance, a spiritual 
rest from labour, as with the Christian. In all 
these cases the main object of faith is the same. . 
Yet did the Christian embrace no more objects in 
his belief than the Jew, nor the Jew than the Patri- 
arch, they would each be guilty of apostacy. But 
the faith which unites men of one particular period 
must evidently bo the same ; must have the same 
clearness, the same number of objects, in short the 
same articles, the quantity of revelation being pre- 
cisely the same ; hence, while unity of faith cements 
the Church of all ages, unity of doctrine cements the 

E 2 
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Churches of tlie same age. And this rtnitj; is 
wrought by the word of God, which, being origin- 
ally given by the Holy Spirit, is also maintained in 
all purity by the same, in the heart of the earnest 
hearer, whom the same Spirit hath brought to enter- 
tain it. Thus this blessed agent effects in the moral 
world an operation similar to that which he per- 
formed in the natural, brooding on the surface of 
the abyss of wild and stormy human passions, ovei' 
the darkness of wayward imaginations, compelling 
by his energy into order and foriBf the chaotic ele- 
ments. He thus helpeth our infirmities, and, sup- 
plying quickness where the faculties are dull, candour 
where the mind is perverse, patience where it is 
hasty, humility where it is vain, docility where it is 
headstrong, purity where it is foul ; removing thus 
the grand wall of partition between man and the 
truth, filling his heart with the sjiirit of Christ, he 
brings all men to be. of one mind in Jesus Christ, 
so that all may be built up together into an habi- 
tation of God through the Spirit. 

Being therefore one in Christ, and obtaining that 
union through faith in Christ, the true members 
of his Church form the company of the saints in 
light, are all redeemed, all sanctified, all glorified. 
In him they have a representative who can not only 
stand before the Father who dwelleth in unap- 
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proachalble light, but is also one with him; thus 
have they sure access to God; and to him as its 
head, its king, its bridegroom, its shepherd, the 
Church . as his body, his kingdom, his spouse, his 
Hock, points all her operations. In him, pre-ordained 
for the salvation of man before the foundations of 
the world, all that has been established in her since 
tlie world began, and will be established to the end 
of time, finds unity of puipose. Her prayers, her 
prophecies, her sacrifices, her oblations and thanks- 
givings, are all pointed towards him : her consola- 
tions and her censures arc in his name ; her tribula^ 
tions are endured for his sake ; her joys and triumphs 
arc in his victory ; and, finally, his are all her mem- 
bers, in heart and mind, word and deed, in the life 
present and in the life to come. Such is the spiri- 
tual unity of the Church of God; to this, as an 
accident to substance, as body to soul, appertains, 
the bodily unity, which we h<we now to consider. 

• As the visible Church is a society of men, to 
whose eyes s})U’it is indiscernible except by effects 
understood in the body, they obviously require for 
spiritual unity an assurance from signs in the body, 
and those signs will be either conventional or neces- 
sary ; the former are passive forms to which tve are 
obliged to have recourse in order to regulate' place 
and time and mode of worship, and afford a mutual 
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expiii^n of OUT minds ; the latter are active quaii- 
ties/exhiHit^ in our moral conduct, being the. 
fruits df thie spirit, and therefore testifying to our 
neighbour every hour, by word or deed, to oqr being * 
of Ihe fellowship of the company of saints. There 
can be no comparison 'lietween the respective value 
of these two classes of signs. Is it not then most 
humiliating to us, that all the anxieties of the great 
body of the members of the visible Church, should 
have been directed to the former, which are in them- 
selves quite indifferent, which give no proof of the 
sincerity of the inward man ; and that they should 
have overlooked the latter, which arc of vital inte- 
rest, and cannot (at least for any length of time) be 
counterfeited ? 

With regard to the first, since our consent in 
the!r use is intended to designate the consent of our 
. minds before God, and satisfy one anotlier that we 
present ourselves before him, bound together in the 
bonds of faith, hope, and charity, it is evident that 
their foundation must lie in mutual charity; yet 
this, alas ! is the very quality which of all others has 
been most neglected in the case of these outward 
forms, both by the imposer of them, and by the im- 
posed. It is indeed a case of exceeding delicacy to 
draw every possible cord of love and unity, so as to 
bring our spirits into the most complete concord. 
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und at the same time to beware lest, by . 

many and too tightly, the outw^d’signs jnay ^psess 
much more than the inward substance ^an tSbrres- 
|)ond to. With regard to the former jof these case's, 

I will venture to suggest a distinction which se«^s 
to have been but little atteiMed to. A jjefonned 

* S' 

Church stands in very peculiar circumstances: .the 
very increase of the primitive Church, both as it 
spread among nations, and shot upward into the higher 
ranks of society, would call for some addition of 
forms and ordinances ; and these have been conveyed 
into every quarter of the world, and there continue, 
notwithsta)iding' that the purity of doctrine which 
accompanied them has long been most wofully de- 
filed. Any bnc of these corrupt Churches then which 
sought to return to her ancient purity of faith, and, 
in consonance with that also, to remodel her sys#m 
of rites and discipline, will not narrow her views to 
the nation wherein is her dwelling-place ; but equally 
long-sighted and long-suffering, combining the wis- 
dom of the seqient with the gentleness of the dove, 
she will look also to her sister Churches still be- 
nighted, and retain, were it but for charity’s sake, 
those rites and ordinances which they received toge- 
ther with purity of faith. She thus avoids giving a 
needless shock to the learned and candid members of 
those Churches, (and indeed, also of her own,) and 
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keeps ope» a door to perfect union, as soon as ever they 
shall divest -themselyes of hurtful or needless super- 
fluities. And if such Church be that of a nation, to 
which God hath committed exceeding power and in- 
fluence among mankind, still more is she bound in 
charity to pursue this^onduct, in proportion to the 
conspicuous station she must necessarily hold. All 
this should be diligently kept in view by her own 
members, who should bear in mind that things 
which seem, at best, indifferent, when she is con- 
sidered individually, are any thing but indifferent 
when she is regarded as a part of the great whole of 
the visible Church of Christ. With this compre- 
hensive charity, with this patient looking forward to 
a most desirable end, acted the reforriiers of our 
Church ; nor have the fortunes of our nation been 
suJh as to justify us in contracting either one or the 
other. But, on the other hand, in the latter of 
these cases, these signs will have an undue estima- 
tion, will encumber and hide spirit with body, 
essence with matter ; an humble means will be 
mistaken for a glorious end j agreement in lifeless 
forms will be substituted for agreement in purity of 
life, resulting from agreement in faith ; and thus the 
imposer will put together in his visible communion, 
nothing better than a deformed lifeless corpse, pre- 
bvin^ng the stillness of death, not the calmness of 
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life ; the union of mere adjacent masses of flesh, not 
the body instinct in every part^with spirit ; and, in- 
stead of bringing the bonds of the Church, which are 
faith, hoj>e and charity, upon the world, will bring 
the bonds of the world, which are lust and power, 
upon the Church. Let us, however, in guarding 
against a system which presses all points, beware also 
of that which presses none ; while we shrink from 
a superstitious reverence for bodily foiipi, avoid also 
an affectation of spirituality beyond the limits of our 
bodily nature ; while we shake oft* the yoke thrown 
on our necks by lust of power, spurn also that easy 
Epicurean accommodation which results from indif- 
ference to good, and connivance at evil ; for if the 
one be destructive of charity by the compulsion to 
which it resorts, so is the other equally, by denying 
its only source, a pure and humble faith. * 

With regard to the second class, they make a 
separation between those whom the former woirid 
keep united. These are they which distinguish the 
member of the invisible Church, while the former 
mark but the member of the visible. These proceed 
from the spirit, and so appear in the flesh, and are 
therefore continual and abiding in it, like the signs 
of the inward soul, winch never quit the living body j 
while the others are mere outward aff*ections, which 
may occasionally be absent, and may be present even 
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in a dead body. These have ever set apart the member 
of the society of God’s Church from the member of 
the society of this world ; by these was Abel set apart 
from Cain, Shem from Ham, the true Israelite from 
the false Israelite, the true Christian from the false 
Christian j these signify to believers that their spirits 
are in unity by possession of the same Holy Spirit, 
poured into their hearts ; these give us confidence in 
each other, connect our mutual actions, supply the 
means of our mutual intercourse. As the virtues in 
the society of the world, such are these graces in 
that of the Church. Now such signs must mani- 
festly become more numerous as Revelation expands ; 
for it must thus' gradually supply more an^ more 
principles on which we must act ; it mtist thus take 
in continually a greater number of the incidents of 
ddJly life ; until, in its full expansion under Christ, 
it hath swept into its net the whole of our conversa- 
tion on earth, taken us captive in soul and body, and 
brought into subjection the entire man, in all bis 
thoughts and movements. In this our last stage of 
the Church, so hath the gap widened between it and 
the world, that their societes are removed as far 
asunder as the rich man and Lazarus : yea, farther ; 
they arc as distinct as their respective heads, as the 
&llen natural man and he who hath blended God 
and man in one person. Our light is now no longer 
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faintly reflected from types, no longer dimly struggles 
through the veil of prophecy, falling but obscurely 
here and there upon our practice. It is poured out 
upon it in a full bright stream from the fountain of 
light itself, so that not a point is left unilluminated. 
Hence every act of ours will ihanifest this heavenly 
source, and become a sign. And these signs we 
must be continually exhibiting, as children of light, 
to each other, assuring each other of our fellow-feel- 
ing, and thus bringing our spirits into union, as 
members under t*heir great head. What shall we think 
now of those who assert that a man’s religion is a 
mere affair betw(?en himself and his Maker ? Is not 
this a most deplorable error, is it fess than a virtual 
denial of Clflrist ? A man cannot live and give no 
sign life. But we, whenever we meet with a 
brother, must be ready with our sign ; and where two 
or three are met together, not for prayer alone, they 
must so conduct themselves as if their common head 
were among them. They will refrain from evil words, 
and address themselves to good in conversation ; they 
will maintain good faith in mutual dealing, and shew 
themselves possessed by the same spirit, and to be 
one in the same head and lord, Jesus Christ. Our 
Saviour has expressed by many lively parables, his 
intimate union with the society over which he pref* 
sides. He has termed himself the bridegroom. This 
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body then, to which he has been married, must be 
one with him ; every member also of it one with him ; 
must have one course of action, one mind, one inter- 
est, one end j must love and hate, cherish and reject, 
hope and fear, the same thing. He has called himself 
the vine, of which himself is the main trunk, his fol- 
lowers the branches. Means he not here that they 
are all parts and portions of himself ; that from him 
they derive, as branches from the trunk, their sap, draw 
all their stream of spiritual nourishment, their very 
inmost and vital principle of thought; word, and deed, 
and to him, in the duly appointed season, by various 
channels of works of love to fellow' branches, return 
it ; that from him is all their bloom and beauty of 
holiness, their leaves, their flower, and' their fruit ? 
And does he not lead us to conclude from these two 
similitudes, that whoever is not intimately united with 
him, is divorced, according to the one, as being un- 
faithful, cut off, according to the other, as being 
unsound? Moreover, he is the shepherd, of whom, 
if one of the flock lose sight, he is lost in the wil- 
derness : he is the way, from which whoever turns 
aside loses the only roa J to everlasting life : he is the 
door, through which alone is the entrance into,‘{he 
city of eternal joy. If thus intimate be our |luon 
with Christ ; if thus our spirit, in all its thoughts and 
designs, must conspire with his spirit ; if thus every 
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act of our life must be referable to our union with 
him, and in him with one another, how can we pos- 
sibly (unless we be indeed none of his) cease from 
exhibiting to our neighbours, from root through 
stem to topmost branch, the proofs of the indwelling 
sap of life, the signs and marks of our profession ? 
Such is the Church of God, gathered from all ages 
and nations under one head, informed by one spirit, 
united in faith and works, in substance and sign, 
holy, entire, without rent, or spot, or wrinkle. 

But now perhaps it may be asked of me, where is 
this Church of Christ ? of the first class of signs of 
its existence we sec indeed enough, and too often 
much more than enough. But these, it is confessed, 
may exist in the body after the spirit hath fled. 
But where is the other class of signs, wliich alone 
can assure us of its having life among us ? On the 
moment of raising our heads from the perusal of 
this description, and looking air the broad Christian 
world before us, we see nothing corresponding. On 
the contrary, we behold its surface like the plan of 
a city which has been razed by war, or overthrown 
by a hurricane, broken up into shapeless detached 
heaM ; we sec its fair region here darkened with 
defining superstition, there involved in the still 
deeper gloom of demoralising infidelity. We see 
no trace of unity under a common head, but 3oun> 
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sels equally devoid of holiness and of unity of 
purpose, cold-blooded interest and hot-blooded pas*'-^ 
sion, maintaining their jar of unceasing discord. So 
that we are at a loss how to refute from facts the 
assertion of the freethinker, who maintains that 
religion has nothing to do between man and man, 
and considers it as nothing more than a business 
between him and his Maker ; that is, an abstracted 
contemplation. Again, if we turn our eyes back 
upon the records of the past, we are still surveying 
the same sad picture, hearing the ^ame doleful tra- 
gedy, which palls by a repetition of the same heart- 
rending scenes, of the same moumAil accents, of the 
same wretched catastrophe. We must repeat therefore 
our question, “ Where is this Church of Christ ?” 

Brethren, the question is indeed humiliating ; it 
may well indeed put us to shame, but it need not 
put us to silence. It may well put us to shame, for 
what can be a greater reproach upon us than that 
, our abuse of God’s most precious gift should bring 
doubts upon the reality of the gift itself. But it 
will not put us to silence, for it is founded upon 
a superficial view and Shallow reflection. We will 
even help the objector with his charges. .,^1 i^ll 
remind Kim that at the time of the flood this 
Church had dwindled down to a single family; that 
again it increased, but again to dwindle, like a 
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precious plant in a foreign unkindly soil : that, even 
when the children of Abraham darkened with their 
numbers the plenteous land of God’s accomplished 
promise, there were left but seven thousand who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal ; that the general 
aspect of Christendom at this day is mournful and 
perplexing, l^at then ? God is just, and man is 
unjust; God hath offered, but man hath rejected ; 
God hath given, but man hath abused ; so that were 
not a vestige of the Church to • be traced, God is 
justified. But neither has man (by God’s grace) 
been so entirely wanting. There are signs, many and 
manifest, of Christ’s true Church dwelling among 
us, which occur to all who will not close their eyes, 
if these objectors will but look for the Church 
militant, and not for the Church triumphant. The 
former, even in the most painfully selected body of 
its holiest members, must ever disclose much human 
infirmity, — how were it otherwfte militant ? Fallen 
man, however regenerated, can never exemplify, in 
this life, a perfect model of a son of God ; he is 
ever attainmg, but never havipg attained ; how then 
shall a body be perfect, each of whose membei’s is 
im^^^ll^? The signs, therefore, exhibited by a per- 
sever^pce in the struggle to attain, are they which 
mark the true member of the Church of Christ, and 
.assure its existence among uS. And if such seem 
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iso very rare, it is partly owing to the sort of com- 
pany by^whieh the objector is likely to be sur* 
rounded, and partly also to the very unobtrusiveness 
of good men. The straws and the feathers keep the 
surface of the water, the pearls and gems aJfe in the 
depths below ; the vices and crimes of the children 
of this world attract the eyes and fill the mouth of 
the world; holiness is theirs who are not of this, 
world, and are, therefore, overlooked by it, and 
unrecorded. But'^' supposing the number of those 
who exhibit the required signs to be less than it 
really is, what scandal and stone of oflence would 
this be to him who has been told from the mouth of 
the great Head himself, that his real Church upon 
, earth shall ever be a remnant until the fulness of 
the time come ; that many are called, but few are 
chosen ; — who feels assured that, wherever two or 
three are met to join their spirits in his name, there 
his true Church is "brightly visible, |hcre t^ glory 
of the Lord, as in his templet is shining^ and never 
shall be dope away. 

But however full of oflFence the app^rance pre- 
sented by God’s Chiireh upon earth may be to the 
fool, it js overflowing wi^ instruction to the wise, 
it humi^s him indeed, but it is in order to exalt 
him ; it ^rns Kim, but in the same moment it 
cheers hjw. J’or he%iere sees the body of his own 
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infirmities most gainfully rejected and multiplied^ 
as tkrou^ glass, into innumerable iinagea. He is 
led from this view to examine with a more seveift 
probe, ap4 witlfc a m#re intimate knowledge of 
human Aifings, his own bosom ; he directs there 
weaknesses and elements of weaknesses of which he 
was formerly unsuspicious. He traces a connexfen 
between his own failings and ]^e disgrace of that 
society which ought to be holy, even as its head is 
holy. Therefore ho‘ will more thim ever deplore his 
own sinfulness, which has contributed its share to 
the general shame *, he will mourn that the spirit of 
men should thus be ever at war with^^the spirit 
of God, and will humble hinuielf even to |he dust. 
But, at the same time, in a consciousness of spii^i- 
tual improvement, through (lod’s grace, he will see 
its honour and gloiW; there is holiness in it ; and 
every step which he makes in advance^ supplies him 
with a Joyful ei|rnest of those blessed days, when, like 
a faithSitj spouse ol’ Christ, the Church shall put (Hi 
her crown of pure gold, and stand ip. her white 
raiment al|tjglori(fus, without spot or wrinkle. ^ At 
every point of progress hl^ias a joyful earnest, 
assuring him that God’s j^omises are acQj^plishing, 
though not yet accomplish^ ; that the^^serpent s 
head hat^ been bruised individually ainj^JEotentially, 
though not generally and ac^t^y; tha^^e desire 
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of nations hath been ^offered to all, although not 
received by^aU ; the cSnquerer of sin and death hath 
Bfeen set upon his throne, although all his enemies 
be not as yet put underneath his footstool. Thus 
with his growth in spirit grows also in his aaind the 
beauty of the holiness of the Church of God, and 
hdhever at variance be its model as presented to his 
ftye of spirit, vviith|thc fonm which meets his eye 
of flesh j however squalid may appear the one after 
th© glorious brightness of the%ther, he is neither 
offendedi- nor does lie despair. He lias a witness 
within him which bids him look onward in 
patience and unshaken faith to the end j he feels in 
his bos(^ the elennents of the bliss which shall 


« a^ompany the final union of the two, and they 
shall once again be blended, never by a second fall 
^0 be rent asunder. For thch shall the reign of 
Satan l^e been accomplished, then shall his deceits 
and wiles have . been - overcome, t^n shall the 


^,partition-wall of sin and delilfeion be bro jegn down, 
and all heists sdiall be open, all desires known. 


'IChen all the children af <God being o|^ one mind, 
possessed with one al^ the same spirit, united in 
every thdhght and turn of thought, filled w^th the 
iM^e, of lite Father, funding in the grace of the 


Sonv ^‘oying the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, 
shall foim .4he cpii|p%atiou of the first-born, of the 
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• * ** 

spirits of just men made perfect, the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, the company of 
innumerable, angels. ** 

Brethren, we may sty wi&i the beloved Apostle, 
“it is the last time;” perils and trials “hre at hand, 
and the arm of the heaven-commissioned thresher 
seems already uplifted, in order to descend with a bfow 
which .shall separate the chaff anduthe wheat. But • 
let no gloominess of times, no overflowings of un- 
godliness dismay us^ rather more abundant be our 
hope, more unshaken our faith, for the time of our 
redemption draweth nigh. God’s chastisement must 
try his children, and usher in the joyfuluess of the 
inheritance which .shall be theiijs who abide jjie trial ; 
therefore let 'iis cast aside all misgiving, attach our- 
selves to all well-doing, and, above all, exercise that 
charity, which, in trying times, is so grievously 
wounded. For in proportion as, under the influ- 
ence <^God’s,|||ioly Spirit, we can agree with our 
neighbour in thought, *word, and deed, in the same 

i 

do we realize upon earth the Chnrch.of God; in 
the same dc we approach to the blissfulness of hjs 
Church in heaven ; in the simie do we grow up to 
the standard of fellow-citizens of the sainti^ of mem- 
hers of the household of God. All tlUrf' worJteth 
that faith which we found on the merits of *our 

F 2 * ‘ ' 
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Redeemer ; that hop^,-of everlasting life which we 
cherish . in him who rose from the dead? and that 
charity with which we love one anoth^, because he 
first lovhd us. Such faitk^ such hope, such charity, 
may he give unto us, and maintain in us by his Spirit, 
that we maybe all one in Christ, who is one with 
tl^e Father. 



SER'MON III. 


ON PROPHECl'- 


^ Psalm cxxx. 5. ^ ^ 

I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait, and in his word do 

I hope. ^ f 


The word of God is not like the word of man, 
and for estimating the fomer we shall obtain but 
little aid from any consideration of the latter. They 
both communicate certain ideas to men, and there 
ends their similitude ; in all other respects our 
estimate would be more safely formed according to 
the rule of contraries. For as this latter goes fortl 
too often wit^ut sense or desjgn, or at best, and 
howev^ premeditated, to a temporary purposei%lS»at 
proceeds from God’s eternalimmutabl^ouns^, and 
pas.ses on to eternity. ^^This is essentially extinct 
from the moment in which jiThas been uttered, and 
wh^n yjp say it lives, (as in the memory o%man,) we 
are fully aware that we are using a figure whicl»4s 
literally inapplicable. All it can do is, like some 
worthless insects, to give birdi to a fact, and then 
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die as it were in the laboar. But the Word of God 
liveth for ever : it waits for no agent, and the fact to 
which it gives birth defends upon it, and upon it 
alone, for the continumce of the principle of life : 
by it were the worlds created, and by it they are 
sustained ; %y it empires rise and fall in their 
appointed seasons ; in it all which goes before is 
comprehended,, and held in union with all which 
goes after, and eternity is connected with eternity. 
The word of man tifleen into the heart will too often 
defile and overcloud the soul ; the word of God 
received there is the only principle of holiness, and 
is a lantern to the feet. The-%ord of man is often 
bitter ; the word of God is sweet to the taste, yea, 
sweeter than honey to the mouth. The word of 
man is too often weak, powerless, blunt, and un- 
pointed, unable to penetrate beyond the ear, and 
feach the mind. But the word of God is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any tw|^edged sword, 

_ pieircing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
•mid spirit, . of the joints and marrof^, and is a 
disferner of the thoughts apd intents of the heart. 
The word of man is top often, as proceeding from 
an unholjlbosom, faithless ; and as coming frtj^ one 
who has no ,power over fortune, never sure. But 
the word of God* is. true, and sure altogether. 
Therrfore it is, as the Psalmist says, the cause 
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of certain hope to every, mind in which it is 
received.* 

The Word of God, thus eternal, steadfast, holy, 
powerful, issued forth evey^o the same merciful end 
of man’s redemption, may be considered as having a 
two-fold operation on his mind. It wiB either hold 
forward continually to view the glorious cftd of that 
redemption, refecting him by the way, as -time 
proceeds, to certain fiitermediatc events to come at 
certain destined periods as its harbing#s, and thus 
maintaining in .him a sure and certain hope in the 
end, and by what has been fulfilled, giving a pledge 
of that which remains to be fulfilled : or it will give 
him instructions how to conduct himself, so that he 
might be a partaker in the blessedness of that end, 
exalting his thoughts, chastening his afiPections, and 
directing his understanding; thus it will be either 
prophetical or doctrhial. It is intended to discuss ft 
now under tl^ first of these tw,o heads. 

The Word of God, as far as the Church whioh we 
are consideruig is immediately concerned, first came 
to Adam upon his fall ; ^nd it could come to hini^but 
for two ends, namely, either to finally pronounce upon 
hin\ tiie sentence of death,' with which hf had been 
previously threatened, or to modify th^t sentence ac- 
cording to God’s good pleasure. The first is plainly 
implied in the words “ dust thou art, and u»|o dust 
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thou shalt return.” B^t the death expected by 
Adam must have been eternal death, and this admits 
of a modification by being changed into temporary ; 
this latter being actual^ the case, the only passage 
in which We have to seek it is in that promise, “ that 
the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head )vhich, though addressed to the serpent, yet, 
as being solemnly recorded in G6d’s written word, 
we cannot but regard as a pr6raise made to all man- 
kind in thi presence of Adam. Considering the 
solemn occasion on which it was made, when the 
head of all mankind, the chief and representative of 
millions of living souls, was standing arraigned for 
judgment upon himself and his posterity, when he 
was tortured with agonies of guilt and despair, 
which Were not only new to him, not only in deepest 
contrast to his former innocence and bliss, but also 
must have for these rtasons far exceeded any pangs 
undergone by the mpst wretched of ^s posterity, — 
surely it is impossible to understand its expressions 
laterally, surely thus they would be unworthy of the 
occasion, and appear to Adam a c’ruel barter, a 
mockery of his depth of woe. We are driven there- 
fore to a spiritual sense, and in this we shall find, the 
modification spught. 

Before the foundation of the world Jesus Christ 
was fore-ordained for the salvation of man. Every 
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thing, therefdre, communicated by God to man, 
must terminate in him.. Can we imagine then that 
the very first intervention of God with man, after he 
fell into the need of salvatid^, and at a moment when 
beyond any other he must have felt that heed, at a 
moment when beyond any other he must have given 
himself up to utter recklessness of despair;’that this 
should have passe'd olF without a hint of so great 
consolation, and that* he, the head of mankind, 
should be deprived of that comfort whil^i has been 
so freely imparted to his posterity ? Without some 
communication of this kind how could religion 
cither have begun ornriaintained itself upon earth ; 
what reason would God have had to complain of the 
wickedness of man at the time of the flood, and how 
could such characters as Abel, Enoch, anef Noah 
have ever existed? Surely God’s signal vengeance 
on that occasion argues the^abuse of something 
imparted sinc^the fall,; and the existence of ^ch 
characters argues the use of somethihg commu- 
nicated since that hour of hopelessness.. Why, too, 
should tjod have maintained Adam a single moment 
upon earth after the pronouncing of his sentence^ if 
there were nothing further? He couldi>have had 
no delight in the inetfable misery of, his creature 
prolonged for such a period ! We cannot, therefore, 
suppose Adam to have been left without thstt con- 
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solation, which we ourselves, who have never expe- 
rienced the horrid consciousness of the contrast of 
our state with perfect innocence and bliss, yet find 
absolutely necessary to^our patient endurance of 
existence. Neither can we suppose so important a 
communication on so important an occasion, to have 
been omitted by Holy Writ. If , the sentence has 
been recorded by which we were all, in our general 
head and representative, condemned to death, surely 
it would n<ft neglect to notice the promise by which, 
in the same general head and rejircsegtative, we 
were all restored to life. But if it be not implied in 
this passage, it is nowhere, it must be, therefore, 
implied in this passage. 

The sense, therefore, in which Adam understood 
it, woiHd be this, — that one should hereafter arise 
from his seed, who should triumph over the power 
of Satan, to which he himself had yielded : that he 
wa»;himself, with all his posterity, to share the fruits 
of this victory (otherwise what consolation had it 
been? ) — and as his cwn defeat wrought his fall, so 
the triumph of that promised one would correspond- 
ingly work his restoration ? 

That ^ch a sense but obscurely glimmers through 
the express words to our mental sight, needs form no 
great difficulty, if we will only consider the peculiar 
circumstances of Adam. The great obscurity to us 
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lies in the personification of the evil spirit by the 
serpent. Here it is easy to conceive that he would 
have no difficulty, so differently circumstanced was 
he who had gone through the whole transaction as 
a chief actor in it, from us to whom so brief an 
account has come after many ages. But besides 
that he was furnished with all the illustrating facts, — 
I should rather say was most deeply impressed with 
them in heart and understanding, so that he Cbuld 
not but readily apply the words of the pr^hecy, — his 
attention had never been distracted and its powers 
weakened, as ours have been, by such variety of inci- 
dents. This was the first event, as it were, in his 
life ; he could have had no previous change or degree 
of bliss or woe to call his attention ; all its powers, 
therefore, were concentrated upon this faSt, to a 
degree much exceeding what, we can bestow upon 
one of the most vitial interest. Nothing can befall 
us so important as to aifect us to a degree approach- 
ing to what he felt ; and even our greatest calamities 
find us already tolerably broil en in, and prepared to 
support them. Besides, his clearness of under- 
standing (wreck as it was of perfection) must 
unquestionably have been superior to tlllit of ours, 
which have never known the uncloudedness of inno- 

f 

cence, but are clogged with the grossness of long- 
transmitted guilt j and therefore, supposing even all 
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things else the same, what is obscure to us might 
have brought no perplexity to him. Aga^, while 
he was at that moment in circumstances which 
would give their peculiar pl>int to the words uttered 
to him, his despair, felt for the first time, and intense 
far beyond any with which we can be affected, woufd 
be more alive to discern the first glimmering of 
hope. If we have seen it, in our experience, so quick 
in catching the first ray of comfort, and in gathering 
a warmth from a light so feeble as Jo be quite 
indiscernible to others less concerned, w^t may we 
imagine to have been his quickness of apprehension, 
his .eagerness of grasp? Can we then, in fine, 
wonder that the most spiritual man, the wisest man, 
the most unhappy man, placed in circumstances into 
which, '^ith the liveliest picturing of our imagination, 
we can scarcely gain an insight, surrounded by rela- 
tions into which, with all our vigour of understand- 
ing, we can barely penetrate, -^'that he should have 
dispemed a meaning where we are baulked with 
perplexity ? . • 

There intervenes no other prophecy betw^n this 

t i> 

the promise made to Abraham “ that in his seed 
all the nation? of the earth should be ^essed.” .^This 
therefore sufficed for the consolation of the Patri- 
arch^ church. Nor was it, if we consider the cir- 
cumstances, insufficient to that end. For the life of 
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Adain himself was extended through nearly one-half 
of the duration of this church down to Abraham, 
and the life of Noah al6ne fills up to within 130 
years the interval betwedh his death and Abraham’s 
birth; Thus the prophecy came down to thfe last 
faithful member of that church with little dissinu- 
tion either of its interest or clearness. But circum- 
stances are very much changed when we come to the 
Jewish period ; nSt only are we come to the Short 
duration of man’s life, which has remained ever 
since, an^ therefore made tradition a much more 
precarious channel of knowledge, but by this time 
the church is confined to a narrow portion of earth ; 
therefore man would require assurance against the 
many untoward chances to which it was thus exposed. 

■A 

J^he promise of the Redeemer was limited hot only 
to a nation, but progressively to a single family of 
that nation : hence^the stability of the nation and of 
the family must be aslured. On these accounts pro- 
phecy would both be more frequent arid also more 
particular. * 

Wi^ regaixl to frequency, it is singular that down 
from Moses % Ezra there passes by not a single 
generation ^vkSout the accomplishihent of some 
prophecy delivered by Moses and' his successors. So 
completely did God provide for keeping up a fakh 
in his promises, and exhort them to look to the end 
in i^adfast hope. ^ 
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Ou the ground of particularity, we aro here'pre- 
smted with a nefw feature ; not only is the great end 
of all more plainly discovered, but a train of events 
leading on to it is foretold? and prophecy thus takes 
into account a large mass of things temporal ; by 
this connexion the end becomes palpable, as it were : 
it is no longer the mere promise which it was before, 
for each of the above events forms a substantial 
earnest of its perfoi-mance. The Jew can keep it 
steadily in #ght, knowing its exact direction, and 
as he proceeds, being able to estimate i|j| very dis- 
tance, guided on as he is by a spangled line of 

* 

stars of glorious lustre, and of unchangeable posi- 
tions, the fates of kingdoms and *empires of this 
world, of Nineveh, of Tyre, of Babylon, of Damas- 
cus, earthly as they are, become to him spiritual 
beacons, and fall, as it were, into that numerous 
class of bodily types by which the eyes of this babe 
were aljured on to spiritual realities. This series of 
prophecies, varying of course in circumstances as the 
end drew nearer, may be divided into three stages. 

' The first, extending from Moses to Davfd, has 
a«peculiar character from prophecy^^eing mostly 
appikd to fafts isolated and at nrf'^^t distance, 
as Nathan’s with regard to Absalom’s revolt ; and it 
is remaiftable that God’s special intervention is very 
far more frequently and signally called forth in this 
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stage thoQ in the following. All this we may 
expect jfrom the circumstances of the period, in 
which the nation had not obtained a complete settle- 
ment in the land until tlfC end. It required there- 
fore, amidst its tumultuous and ^steady fortunes, 
cdhtinued and particular assurances of God’s .help 
and protection. 

The next period reaches to the captivity ; and in 
tl\js prophecy takes^bothu longer and wider range, and 
for the most part goes on directly toW£#ds the end. 
In this w^have* the denunciations a^inst Babylon 

and Tyre, and in thw the kingdom of l^jgssiah is 

* 

painted in globing colours, and brought so near 
to the eye that even the most dull and desponding 
must take heart at the sight* f meanwhile God’s 
special intervention is rare and at dong intervals. 
All this is in accordance with the circumstances of 
the period : the nation had been completely '■esta- 
blished in the land, and therefore a vast accession 
of confidence had accrued tOHiGo^ promises; he 
had given such an earnest fhat there could be no 
excuseVor doubt ; the nation too, as now settled, 
had leisure todook to the end: and to that en^, as 
the monarchy dMined and evil times fH^e on, they 
would gaze more and more intently ; and from the 
blessed end God’s word was removing all tife sppA* 
rently insuperable obstacles intervening ; the fall 
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thiMi>«iemies was pronounced, and if tbek,icaptivity 
drew near, not to the eye of the prophet only,* but of 
the commotf man, yet the song of man’s deliver- 
^e pierced beyond the ^looai, and assured the 
end in despite of the thick veil of sorrow which 
intei^vened. * ^ 

The third' period, if-swe excq)t the deliverance 
of the prophet Daniel and his companions exhibited 
before a foreign people, is destitute of God’s special 
intervention But prophecy assumes a mote deci- 
sive tone, and her song grows mudi mq|p compre- 
hensive ^ the nation was now either in captivity or 
in ail the feebleness of its restoration ; but at the 
same time the great end was coming' fast into sight, 
the interval then Has spread over by a golden net- 
work as it w^fae of prophecy, visibly connecting the 
present and future. We now meet, for the first* 
tirae,’wfth a train of prophecy; that is, with a period 
of time foretold ‘With all' its' divisions by critical 
events pointed '^out, ^and the whole and its parts 
adjusted to chronological dates ; thus the very year 
of the Messiah’s coming was pointed out, his cha- 
racter still more clearly marked, and the last strain 
’ of prophecy Vhi(^ jesounded in the Jewish church 

*1IL 

rose with an impetuous bound, so as far to ovm'leap 
its* pr^flons limits, and to alight amid the glories 
and^the wonders of the Christian church. 
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The Cfejastiw period opens with the accompjish- 
ttient ol'^he ori^nal promise, wtich was the key- 
note to all others ; a Redeemer has«aotually arisen 
from the seed of Adam,* of Abraham, of Judah^*^ 
of David. As far as they looked for, the end of the 
world is come. But to*us the world begins anew, 
as with a second Adam ; and through* this second 
Adam we have a fresh promise given, that his 
Church shall remain upon earth until his second 
coming again to put the final consumnihtion to all 
things. then, as in the two previous dispen- 

sations, we have an original promise to be caj;ried on 
by prophecy, and'the whole interval may be divided 
into two periods. 

The first * contains that short but momentous 
time when the church, as in the first period of the 
'Jewish, was wandering, as it were, in the desert, and 
had obtained no settlement in the land; when it was 
yet but appearing in bright .sprinkles here and 
there, like dew upon the thirsty sands of the 
Heathen world. The first “^promise had been made 
through the first Adam, in a season of extreme 
sorrow and humiliation; and, in a similar seasop 
was made the second promise, throu^ the second 
Adam. This period, then, like' the Corresponding 
Jewish, is full of God’s special intefveniSon by 
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signs and wonders, full also of prophwy. But pro* 
]diecy is not continued beyond it; fhe4^t strain 
comes from* the 'last surviving Apostle; hence the 
l^pophecy oF this period is not only particular and 
applying to events close at hand, ^ that of Agabus, 
but also runs on in a train so as to reach to the end 


of all, as in the prophecy of the 1S60 years ; so that 
this pftiod answers to the two first of the Jewish. 
In the second period, God’s special intervention has 
ceased, prophecy is silent. * The church %as now 

Lmily settled, a store of prophecy* had ||readybeen 

* 

laid in, a vast store had also been accomplished by 
the time of the final destructidn of Jerusalem: 


every thing, therefore, was assured. There was 
no need th^ of a line of prophets; this period 
therefore fitf^bles the third Jewish, only the 
certainty which renders a^line of prophets need’ 
less, mts on difiPerent gcpunds. The end is as far 
off as in the first Jewish period. But then he in 
whom all previous prophecy has found its fulfilment, 
and who therefore gives us the surest pledge possi- 
ble, he has given us a prophecy both of himself 
ipiunediately, and a, long train of prophecy through 
ms beloved apostle mediately. Nothing, therefore, 
in the churc^f calls for further messages from God. 
But as^ long as she is supplied with a succession of 
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faithiiil men, fit eonseirators and interpreters of the 
deposit ali^a^ majie, (and such he assures us that 
there shall ever be,) so long has tlie c^rch all the 
substantial benefits of a line of prophets. a 

Such is prophecy relative to mankind in the 
general. We now come to consider its effects 
upon man individually. These may be tonsidered 
as three-fold. Man ^will be comforted, 1^1 be 
warned, and will be proved by prophecy. 

The two first effects are co-Jordinate, beginning 
together f|om the first, and ever nfter associated. 
Sentence of death was pronounced on our first 
parents, in that same intervention of God in which 
he promised their final restoration. And we have 
all inherited the one together with the^<rther. Every 
individual since that moment, how^^r spiritually 

tf * 

regenerated, may be considered under a two-fold 
view. With regard to the remaining (and, in this 
our state, inevitable) infirmities Of the flesh, he^s the 
old man condemned to death, with all it;s necessai^y 
attendance of pain and double, bodily and mental. 
But with regard to the power of the spirit, he is 
the new man, restored to everlasting life. In thp 
latter capacity, therefore, apprehen^g the sure 
word of God, he applies it to sooth^ dl the fears 
and perplexities, ot^o pull down all the presuih^ 
tion, between which his frail mortal nature may'be 

* j. 
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according to tho aspect of the world 
before him. , God’s threats fill him wfth liumiliation 
and awe, aim tell him thWt he is dust, and to dust 
shall return. They assure him that he shall be dealt 
witji after his sins, and rewarded Xfter his iniquities. 
They proclaim that the Lord is jealous, the Lord 
revengethj and is furious. They bid him seek right- 
eousnefs, seek meekness, so ^that it may be that he 
shall be hid in the day of the Lord’s anger. But 
his comfort binds up his heart, bruised ar^ broken 
by worldly affltetious, encourages 'him to exclaim, 
“ Art thou not from everlasting, O Lord my God, 
mine Holy One? We shall not die:” and promises 
that his warfare shall be ' accomplished, and his 
iniquity pardoned! Accordingly, every dispensa- 
tion, beginning with that given to Adam, has 
opened with a combination of denunciation and con- 
solation. If in one hand it has held forth to man 


the (^p of joy and ■salvation, in the other it has also 
presented the cup of fury and of trembling. In the 
very address of Moses, m which, not ' long before 
’ his death, he concluded the cotinant between God 
the children of Israel, what a fearful mixture of 
^'thteats Witli promises I Their utter ruin is predicted, 
\)i^he’’ wit^he coming of the expected Redeemer. 
Tw^arbii^r of the- Gospel jjpclaimed repentance 
for the remission of lins, and told men, that while 
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God would gather the wheat into, his .garner^ he 

S* - 4 ^ 

would burfi the c^aff with unquenchable fire. And 
the blessed Preacher himself,. <^rLdrd a^ Redeemer, 
hath promised tribula^on and sorrow,’*even to tlje 
inheritors of evAlasting life ; and while froIl^^ his 
own mouth, and also from the lips of his beloved 
disciple, he hath assured the everlasting||endurance 
of the church, and the victory’ of his ^nfl, he is 
full of severe denunciations against particular churdhes 
and in^viduals, who shall be guilty of disobedience. 
And how full of warning have t^iese coniSe down 
to us! From their ashes, still smoking, those 
churches are crying out to us at this day, telling of 
wrath and judgment to come ; and from their very 
graves individuals are raising a warning voice against 
opportunities slighted, gifts rejected, and talents 
misapplied. In every .period, therefore, of the 
church, if adversity have its comfort, so has pros- 


perity its warning. • ' 

In prosperous^ times, men are too apt to be 
engrossed with the enjd^^nts of this life, and their 
attention is too much drawn away from the l^iss of 
the life to come. Rut even when they address thm- 
selves to such a consideration, it i| in suc^unison with ^ 


their cheerful feelings, that very^^ge^ral terms are 
sufficient to convey God’s >promise' of,, the 
happiness. The mind, surrfunded with images hf 
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fa|&88, needs not a list of particulars to strengthen 
its belief or hopes. ' All is warm and** full of-he^, 
and a few Spark# rfre^*^ sufficient to kindle a blaze. 
Hence pro^ecy passes ove^ such times, with but 
jus^so much addition ofiparticulfts as shall suffice 
to carry it on in due and gradual expansion. But in 
disa8trous|l;imes, men’s minds are unstrung, their 
hearts lire ^ cold, their nndemtandings are dark- 
ened with doubt and perplexity, their affections are 
overcome with terror and apprehension. General 
terms 0f comforj will not now suffice ; men eiannot 
hold and cling to them : they now watrt particulars ; 
they want detailed circumstances, which they may 
oppose to the detail of'misery which surrounds them 
whithersoever they turn the eye of flesh. They want 
to contrast a di^iverer with a subjugator ; an ever- 
lasting kingdom with availing empire; partners in 
light and bliss tivith companions in pain and woe ; ' 
luilimited happiness, with dreary prolongation of 
misery ; a time appointed, and resting-place for the 
sote of their feet, with t^^etched uncertainty by 
which they are distracted; characters of goodness 
and ^mercy with those of cruelty and vice, by 
•wfegh they*are oppressed. They, in short, wantn 
Ul^ht side to l^h ©f the appalling objects around ; 
thef vpsh ealhlark and threatening cloud to be at 
least edged #ith ligb^ in order that they may be 
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convinced that the sun still exists, and that day shdil 
return on<the morrow, if not to-day; they wish to 
behold angels of^ight oomhhthif against each of 
those foul fiends which*disturb their peace. There- 
fore it was thatite the tipes grew darker to the 
Jewish Church, prophecy grew more particular, until 
in the end, ^amid all the jarful signs of f^roaching 
downfall, amid the abomination of desolatieli, amid 
the abandonment of tod’s visible presence among 
them, declared by the blazing temple, amid the 
humiliation and •despair of the caj^tivity of princes 
and people, amid* the pitiable feebleness and help- 
lessness of their* restoration, amid all the horrid 
discordant sounds attending this sad procession of 
events, was beard an uninterrupted strain of the song 
of prophecy, which would not be pui to silence, but 
‘waxing louder and louder like the trumpet of Grod, . 
rose higher and higher with thrilling and heart- 
stirring notes above the deafening din of tenoral 
calamity. It was likewise from his prison, amid 
the weakness and perse^g#)n of the infant churcli, 
that the beloved *^sciple of the Lord sang forth, 
expanding into all its particularities his general 
promise, that his church should not fdl, and an* 
nouncing all (he glorious facts of it# victories ai^ 
triumphs. 
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i’ ln both proi^erous and disastrous times; men 
quire to be warned j' for in both they are natural^ 
reckless. Iti the^ one* they cry out, “ Soul, thou 
hast many goods laid up for fhany years : take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and beqperry” (BhjKE xii. 19.) In 
the other they say, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow w| die.” It werei, needless to instance the 
solemn^ warnings given to the sons of Israel, and 
which we may consider as ^dressed to ourselves 
also, under similar*^ circumstances, with, however, 
this additional .weight, .that having been verified 
once, they arc of all things most certain to take 
place again, wherever their application is called for. 
These, therefore, are (ftir warning prophets too ; and 
our preachers deliwring forth theii^-ifolemn admo- 
nitions, expounding to us their awful fulfilment, and 
■^applying them to our own times and circumstances, 
public or private, are an unfailing body of prophets, 
to whom, if we listen not, neither will we, though 
*one of the prophets of old rose from the dead. And 
not . only have we these ahinng ourscl\%8, hut there 
hath visited us a preacher such as never preached to 
a^eckless world before, on repentance and judgment 
to -come, shice the days of Noah; a preacher who 
hprs the commission stamped upon the 

mtfo, both Si body and in min^ ; a preacher who. 
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like Adam, can speakirom experience- of the sorrows 
of ruin and degradation ; a preacher who has been 
preaching ever since the Cfiurclf of Christ upon 
earth began, and shall preach until the end draw 
nigh. What ? If there in(i||ed a comer of Chri^n- 
dom unpenetrated by that mysterious stranger, who, 
'^^earing in his peculiar, .features the lintaments of 
Abraham, and thus ^t a glance annoai)cin^ to us 
from what high estate he hath fallen ; cherishing in 
his spirit all the sullen pride of ruined greatness; 
exhibiting in his dealings all the. caxition and timidity 
of the despised stranger ; attracting, by his attach- 
ment to the carhalities of his ia^ogated law, con- 
tinued mockery and dmsion moving, by his super- 
stition, his obstinacy, and his blindness, the pity of 
some, the contempt of others, the neglect of all ; 
deprived even of the only ordained assurance of par-***^ 
don by being denied all means of sacrifice; and 
holding in his hand the word, of God, without a 
spirit to understand it ; — is there, indeed, any church’ 
in Christendom, befogelwhich the Jew, this awful 
monitor, has never appeared ? Oh ! his prophetical 
character seems to cling to him still ; everywhere l^e 
appears as God’s herald to warn again^ disobedi- 
ence, to proclaim his judgments, wherever he 
aplpears* there should be, as in the presence of* like 
prophets of old, humiliation and awe. Thus doth 
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this preacher, traversing daily Christ’s kingdom, 
unceasingly admonish churches and individuaL|} 
and, standing in our luxurious cities, should be to 
us as Jonah amid Nineveh, summoning us to repent* 
ance and mourning. ^ • 

The word of God, once gone forth, never returns 
to him void; it abides for ever among us, and genev 
ration after generation finds it still stronger from 
past fulfilment, and still widening in extent of appli- 
cation. Were the tireats thrown out gainst Ephe- 
sus, Laodicea, and . the rest of ' their company, 
accomplished in Ihem alone ? have they found no 
object since ? has^heir fiery indignation found no 
fuel, and become extinct ? Where then is Edessa, 
where is Alexandria, where is Carthage, those 
bright and burning lights of Christendom in their 
^''day ? Where are they indeed I It would be more 
easy to discover the ruins of Carthage, than to 
detect a fragment of her church. And have these 
threats terminated here, or are they not rath^ con- 
fronting the churches of tihis day, ready to hunt 
down as |ioble game as before ? Are they not pro- 
phecies more awful than ever, more sure from fulfil, 
ment, more terribly significant from the melanchcdy 
detail by which they have already been repeatedly 
iUu^ted ahd verified ? Doubly and trebly have ke 
been warned compared with our predecessors ; shall 
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we then by an equal length of resistance meet with 

bqt aii‘ equal punishment, or not rather suffer in 

proportion to our full insight into thB meaning, and 

our experience of the certain consequences' of the 

neglect of the admonition Fjjn 

The proving of our he-arts by prophecy is inti- 

mately connected with its comfort and its warning. 

We shall shew our faith, and manifest our obe- 
* 

dience according as we accept it, to minister to our 
hopes and ^rs. If God’s sure promise cannot 
avail to raise our* fainting he^s in tribulation, nor 
to subdue their pride, and turn them unto him in 
our hours of pro'sperity, we are none of his: we 
have been weighed and found wanting, we have 
been proved, ’and have come out dross. But there 
remains a further proof, applicable to us at all times, 
and not the less sure, because we are not aware at 
the moment that we are under trial ; not the less 
searching, because our hearts are open in all their, 
unsuspiciousness, and we have not time to shut them 
before our visitor has entered, and all our secrets 
have been revealed. Do we, in our study#of these 
oracles of God, keep in view the prime object of 
feeding a growing faith by observing where they 
have been accomplished ; of creating and nursing in 
ouf hearts a cheerful and unshaken confidence in-'Ms 
protection, an entire devotion to his majesty, his 
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power, and his truth, so that we may be found with 

our loins girded; an^ lights burning, in the day of 

his visitation ; ^nd thus do we look forward with a 
# 

godly hope, and the earnest expectation of the faith- 
ful creature ; or do we go to the perusal with a vain 
curiosity, with that vulgar propensity of restless 
man, which sent him of old to the oracle, to the 
auspices, to the diviner; for thus have men before 

now turned the pure word of God into an astro- 

<¥ ^ 

loger’s almanack, and even into an i^ppostor’s cre- 
dentials ? If is highly necessary to distinguish these 
different motives, because such critical periods as 
that in which we ^re living, are peculiarly apt to 
call them all into action, even in one and the same 
bosom ; and according as they predominate is the 
judgment of our trial. Let us, therefore, endeavour 
to detect this lurking enemy of t^e truth, so that 
we may be enabled to eject him from our bosoms, 
t Let us try our hearts, and seek there the im- 
pression which is made upon it iSy the engrossing 
events of the times in which we are living : does it 
iri* a suie and certain faith in the end say, “ Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done,” accepting equally 
joy aifd sorrow, looking to the completion of all 
prophecy to be accomplished on earth, with the 
sai^le tranquillity and steadiness as we do to its filial 
completion in heaven, when this mortality shall 
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have put on immortality, and this corruption put 
on incomiption? Is the sor^w sjfrallowed up in 
the contemplation of the bliss to 'tome S Is the 
joy chastened as an earnest of everlasting spiritual 
blessedness ? Again, let |js enquire of our under- 
standing. Does*it cautiously beware of mistaking 
the nearness of events for magnitude, their interest 
to ourselves for importance to the Church of Christ ; 
acknowledging that its limited powers can never 
ascertain th^r real importance, even in a political 
light, until long after they have passed, and 
dragged in their train a number of pregnant 
consequences ; how much less (hen in a prophetical 
light, where the view must be extended to an end 
far, very far,*beyond the most acute and intent gaze 

of the earthly politician ? Do we eject 'thus both 

► 

from heart ana head all minor considerations ; 
reckon, under this view, the Church of Christ our 
only country — its triumphs our only interest? 
Assuredly if we Indulge iii any more narrow contem- 
plation, if we exert not this catholicity of feeling, 
our error will be little less gross than tlv|(; of the 
Jew, whom national pride, and w'orldly consi- 
derations, rendered utterly blind to the real end 
of the prophecies vouchsafed to his church j • 
aife we shall be driven to despair by those 9ala> 
mities which usher in the triumphs of the church. 
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even as^ the fight precedes* the victory. Our 
eye of flesh <thall^ook*apon earth, and behold 
trouble,^ and darkness, and dimness of anguish; and 
our carnal hdart, seeing %11 its proud hopes laid 
low, the cherished sign| of the Lord’s coming all 
falsified, will, like that Of the Jew, ti^ away in 
unbelief from the resj^ heralds of his advent. Such 
heralds are already in the world, and one of the 
most obvious is tl^ communication existing, and 
still increasing both* in extent and intensity, 
between all fhe sons of Adam, divided though they 
be by sea and by land, by tongues and by customs. 
They are again one^ more gathering to a common 
head. Even our own lifetime suffices to see a 
ipanifiest increase ^here ; almost daily the widening 
prospectf^akes in at least a nook hitherto un- 


explored by sight ; and every noo« is an hour or a 
day ^mbodied, as it were, and Visibly taken from the 
^elay of our Lord’s coming. In looking with hope 
and joy on such a prospect, we c£^(!iot erf : there is 
nothing in its widening extent which can nourish a 
edfW fiaeling ; for it is obvious that such extent, if 
due to peace and commerce and good will 
men, is also equally owing to wars, ruined 
* empires, subjugated nations,— to pestilence, to famine, 
nnd^to the sword. Having received our sign from 
^®od, let us, like his prophets, be content with it ; 
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let us see in faitl)ful%<q)e the day of wr <uid 
be glad. Palpable, tbo^h ui^^eveloped, ‘events are 
in our possession ; we hold in Sur binds, it were, 
the baby JeSus, and- with our dying breath we may 
cry, “ Lord I mow lettest t]|[ou thy servant depart in 
peace, for^mine*^ eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
Helpless may the Church of ^hrist appear at darker 
moments, helpless even as seemed*that babe ; it may 
have to endure spiteful mockin^s, toi, be a sign to be 
rejected, ye£j| may be nailed the cross. But upon 
all this the eye <J( faith ^1 look wi^odt a' shrinking 
of doubt or dismay, and will continue to look to 
the end, while every carnal eyc^shall long have been 
averted iri perple\ity, disappointment, and disbelief. 
Even at such* a moment, perhaps, whep men’s heat:(;$ 
are failing them from fear, when the ^Ihong are 
bearing up through faith against the burden of 
calamitous days, wlen the weak are despoiling, 
when thiQ apostate is triumphant ; even then, in thf 
midst of the trial, that prophecy of tb® 1260 
years, so much the concern of ouV days, whicLdias 
been shifted by expounders continually t(||and%o 
over the range of history, shall all at once, with 
nojpe of thunder, snap into its place, and every part 
and joint find its proper position and coincidence ; 
alf become symmetrical and clear to the refutidion 
of the infidel, the confirmation of the doubtful^ 
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the triuipjph of the believer. «Glorious%nd heart- 
moving is the view ^ich Ood hath given unto the 
Christiai^ church bj^is word of prophecy, Uttered 
since the worid began; •the hiture hope of the 
Patriarch Qjicl the Jew, is our past and assured 
certainty. To tlTem this word ‘’•bame in various 
waf^, at various times ; uttered now aniJ then," and 
here and there; .detached, progressive. But to 
us all has settjed into one continuous whole; and 
comparing ourselves |rith« the Jew, we are men 
indeed com^anH! with cliild ren, for we see the 
tendency of all that discipline, and all those tasks, 
which he obeyed, not from his understanding, but 
because it was the will of his schoolmaster. Instead 
looking forward with idle curiosit^'*, let us fix our 
eyes upfit this magnificent spectacle of prophecy, 
and filling our hearts with the ho!^ feelings of joy 
and thankfulness, and appreciathn of ■God’s majesty, 
whic^ it should exoite, then carry on our eyes.dn 
lowly and cheerful hope to thJ(*^end. A view 
hitherto denied td man has been revealed to us, and 

X 

blUsed ure our eyes which have ^een things- denied 
to the sight of Adam, of Abraham, and of Dai^d. 
Jetl'ijndeed after Jew saw the progress' of G^’s 
promises, but still at the best he was ascending 
within the tov?er of God’s temple, catching Blit 
through occasional loopholes the sights and sounds 
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from without. But*we we they 'who staiul upon 
the summit of that toiler, and looking down oh 
pinnacles and turrets, buttresses'f and foundj^tions of 
that glorious fabric, see them atl «onspmng in 
grand and terrific harmony. 

Finally, my brethren, let «s learn to look to the 
end from a right understanding of the beginning .so 
shall we look forward in faith, in joy, and not in vain 
curiosity and hankering ; so shall we have grace to do 
our duties with all steadiness and single-mindedness 
in our own sphere and days, that, ifkt dny time the 
appearance of the world shall say, in signs not to 
be misunderstood,* that the Lord is coming quickly, 
we may joyfully exclaim, in answer, with his beloved 
and prophetif ’disciple, “ Even so ! ,come, Lord 


Jesus ! ” ,Thus may our loins be girded atteut, and 
lights burning, as men that wait for their Lord; 


for the Son of man cometh at an hour that we 


think not. 



H 
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2 Thess. ii. 15. 

Therejhref brethren, standfast, and hold the traditions which ye 
have been taught, whether by word or our epistle. 


"fS 

We have already shewn how the funthunental points 
of God’s word were revealed to his church from 
the first. The agcessions made to it by successive 
revelations will appear as we exam^itle' severally its 
articles ; ineanwhile an important consideration calls 
for our ^ittention. This is the means which God 
hath appointed for its sure, transmission from gene- 
ration to generation, and the use we are bound to 
make of such an instrument of kribwledge. 

There was nothing in the patriarchal stage which 
rei|uire(|,the comhaittin^of God’s word t(&iyt^tiilg, 
(supposing that art to have been then known), 
whether we regard the quantity of r^vffelation, or 
the number of persons through whom it had to 
pass, or the circumstances of its preachers. The 
quantity, as we have seen, depended upon the original 
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promise made to Adam, combined with the pecuRar 
circumstances .under whidh he -.received it. ' Now, 
both these he himself continued declaring to the 
world for 900 years, and between him* and Abraham 
(to whom* the promise was renewed with still greater 
clearness,) occur but tw’o successions, namely,^ of 
Methuselah and Shem.* The circumstances of its 
preachers were peculiar indeed : for when has the 
world heard such a preacher as the first Adfm, if 
we except the second Adam," to whom he bears, in 
many points, a ‘singulai- relation, arising fi^m his 
having been the cbrruptcr where our Lord was the 
restorer. For, first of all, he only (with this excep- 
tion) came to his hearers from a ftamer state of bliss 
and innocence: how vivid and heart-stirring then- 
must have been his setting forth of the happiness 
and glory promised hereafter ; — what conviction, 
must have impressed his hearers,' who listened to 
one who had actually known by experience whaf* 
he stated, Md no? drawn upon the aspirations of a 
fervid imagination. He only, too, (with the safoe 
exdeptid'iS) knew from personal experience *the ex- 
tremes'* of exultation and abasement ; knew to all its 
extept the%bgradation of sin and death, and tasted 


* Methuselah was cotemporary with Adam, 243 years ; Shem 
with Methuselah, 97 years ; Abraham with Shem, 50 years. 

H 2 
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the cup ef human agony to the very dregs. He 
alone (with*the same exception) copld sympathise 
with the infirmities of all mankind, for in him Jhey 
all had their spring ; he was*father, not only of 
their bodies, but^ alas, of all the sins andf^ pains of 
those bodies. How passionate^' how powerful, 
must have been his preaching to the inheritors 
of his own self-procured sinfulness and death. 
H6 v 4I affectionate his exhortation, both as natural 
and spiritual father, to resist that plague which 
he himself had brought upon them. How deep, 
how edifying, must have been his penitence. How 
lively his thankfulness to God, bis pardoner ; how 
joyful his hope in a Redeemer ; how profound his 
humility ; how impressive, therefore,' his example, 
which must thus have borne to the conduct his 
hearers, somewhat of that relation which our Lord’s 
bears to ours. It bore testimony to his revelation. 
How unweariedly watchful must have been his care 
over that flock, that he might bring into the fold 
of eternal life the sheep wl^m his own sin had 
scattered and driven astray. How intimate, too, must 
have been his knowledge of the human breast : 
he indeed knew what was in the heart «f man, but 
it was as his corrupter, and not as his maker; it was 
as having tasted perfect innocence before he fell into 
guilt, and not from the omniscience of divine purity. 
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Finally, his very presence gave evidence to his 
doctrine: it was to his hearers what* the written 
word is to us, together with all the proofs, collateral 
and posterior, of it# authenticity. The sixth part 
of a mai^s life of those days did not elapse between 
him and Noah, th^ preacher of righteousness. And 
when between the first and second Adam arose 
a greater preacher than he, unweariedly in the » 
earlier part of his ministry warning men ^ the 
wrath and judgment to come, and during the latter 
part setting forth the dreadful accomplishment of 
God’s justice? If Adam could tell of the bliss 
of Paradise, and s*tir up his descendants to struggle 
and regain that bliss in a world to come everlasting, 
so Noah could speak of the horrors of the flood, and 
entreat his posterity to beware of the final judgment 
of the li^ hereafter. Thus both the mercy of God, 
and the justice of God, were preached in the 
patriarchal church, with a power, and under cir- 
cumstances, which rendered quite unnecessary any 

commission of the w^d to writing. Abrdiam 

¥ 

the original promise is both confirmed, amplified, 
and defined: the Redeemer is to spring from his 
seed, and*^* new intervention of God, with an 
enlargement of his mercy, has now to be handed 
down to his posterity. But so shortened is human 
life, that such tradition could not go far without 
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c(^ruption, After, therefore, repeating his covenant 
wj^th Isaac Jacob, God put the finishing crown 
to it in his communication with Moses, caused 
the Ipv to be registered intwriting, and Holy 
Scripture (in tl^e strict sense of the wo||d) com- 
menced, after three intervening successions * from 
Abraham, and six from Adam. But it is necessary 
to bear in mind that this law, which in all its pro- 
visioi^, civil and religious, peculiarly regarded the 
abode of the favoured family in the land of pro- 
mise, did not take the place of -the creed of the 
patriarchal revelation, but only surrounded it as 
a vineyard with a hedge, to protect it from the 
devastation of the superstition without. The ordi- 
nances are put upon a more settled footing ; the 
doctrines, if not expressed, yet lie in it in. .|wch 
a manner, that, supposing them to be oud known, 
their places are immediately found. t The whole 
foith, therefore, of the patriarchal church existing at 
the time of the delivery of the law, must have existed 
ever after, ^ut that .nothingj,may be wanting, God 
maintained a continual succession of prophets, who, 
as they taught, appealed perpetually to these doc- 


* Jacob, Levi, Amram. 

f Thus the article of the resurrection of the dead, lies in 
Exod. iii, 15, as shown lyy our Lord. Matt. xxii. 32. 
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trines, and if these appear to be expressed more 
clearly, and t(\, grow in number toward* the end .of 
the Jewish dispensation, it is not because they only 
now began to be entertained (as some paraiioxical 
theorist^i would have it) hut bjpeause prophecy 
became, from circumstances already referred to,* 
so much more abundant in quantity, and also, frBtai 
growing infidelity, so much more didactic in its 
nature. The very fact too, which all divines allowj of 
the later prophecies hinting these doctrines, shows 
that they were addressed to a people to whom they 
were familiar. Thus the word of God came to the 
Jew most abundantly indeed. It came to him by 
tradition from his fathers, which was farther main- 
tained by the teaching of the prophets, and hintj 
ing;i;<^ the law; it cUrae.to him by direct precepts 
from the moral part of the law ; it came to him 
reflected from innumerable points of the ceremonial 
law ; and all this in such a manner, that a desire of 
knowledge was sure to be rewarded with know- 
ledge, and increase ^o earn increa^ Even the 
most inert portion of it, its straightest and' yet most 
unnecessary injuncti^s, had its effect. When the 
spiritual-minded man compared this with the aspi- 


See Sermon 111. 
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lit^ons which had been raised in him by that po}#ni 
^ich bore spiritual 
fessible yearning a 
cemedFa desigftfed inconipletentfs ; he was conscious 
of being in ti^ln^age. Every reading o^the law 
thus supplied him with elements of thought, which 
ciSried him on far beyond the point at which it 
ceased to speak openly : it hinted most abundantly, 
buf ‘ fulfilled most scantily. Hence he was conti- 
nually led on to the spirituality of the glorious pro- 
mises made in Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and looked 
out for the redemption and the life to come. 

But now to the Christian all this imperfection 
has become perfection ; the obstacle of carnal ordi- 
nances has been rcmoved,and unlimited range is given 
to the spirit. All that the Patriarch dimly sought 
in prospect, all that the Jew doubtfully handled 
through the veils of type and prophecy, all has been 
supplied, and more* than the heart of man could 
have contemplated and desired ; the flood-gates are 
burst with th^ abundance of the stream, yea, all tllfe 
windows ‘of heaven have been opened, and the whole 
earth is covered with the watefs of life. The word 
of God, consigned to writing by the Apostles of our 
Lbrd, and their disciples, hath come down to us, and 
wuH go down beyond us to remotest ages, delivered 
to successive generations by a faithful succession of 
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members of his church, thff^ lexistence of which he 
has assured to us for ever. Having received a gifl| 
so inestimable in itself so wonderfully provided too 
ifaith the means of transmission, let us with gpteful 
hearts search into its riches, and leaij|| to apply to our 
use its exceeding benefits. 

For this purpose we will first consider Scripture 
as a book of knowledge, and compdfe it with the 
most instructive and interesting of the diflferait 
classes of the writings of men. 

I. Since it applies to our morals, teaching us our 
duties, let us compare it with a work of this nature. 
Let us, then, take* up such a book, the most perfect 
let it be which the unevangelised mind of man is 
capable of producing. Let us go through it, com- 
paring, sentence with sentence, inyestigating its 
principles, proving its arguments, imbibing all its 
knowledge, and possessing ourselves to the utmost 
of its spirit. Let us rise up from it with a mind 
exalted far beyond its former pitch, and burning 
wi^h a desire to put into practice that ^ which both 
heart and head have given so devotedly their sanc- 
tion ; and when we cAne into the world of practise, 
alas I is not the intoxicating dream soon over. ^ Do 
we not feel deceived, deluded, and our high notions 
supplanted by an angry feeling, as if we had been 
imposed, upon, or by the despondency of disappoint-. 
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ment. For on the v#rf threshold we are encbun- 
lered with obstacles which ha^ never been calculated 
l^bn, and find, both in ourselves and others, infirmi- 
ties of which we had but Slight, if any, notice ; and 
a depth of corri^ion, of which but the surface had 
been presented. Above all, we want an immoveable 
ground of principle ; we want the pervading spirit 
of which the virtues which were recommended are 
the body : for not only are those virtues opposed, 
but their very foundation, such as it is, is too slight 
to withstand the attack. It is battered, it reels, it 
falls, — and with it all the proud towering fabric reared 
upon it, of vain-glorious virtue, comes with a crash 
to the ground. The only foundation is faith in God, 
and the only book which can supply this is the word 
of God: thaf book comes from him to whom all 
h^’ts are open, all desires known, who knows all 
our infirmities, and hath sounded all the depths of 
our corruption ; who hath fashioned us behind and 
before, and from whom no secret can be hidden. 
Informed w^h his word, we are informed with kus 
, spirit, by which that word was dictated ; we have his 
grace infused upon our hearts, so that we draw 
thence not only the will and dejsire to do, but the 
wisdom and power also. It forewarns us of all our 
infirmities, points out all our dangers, and sends us 
into action prepared to encounter the worst which can 
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befail. We are, by the real view of our infirmities, 
humbled in order to be exalted ; whereas that de-,^ 
luding book of human >yisdon exalted but in order 
humble. The word of nfrn’s wisdom moved us, by 
a number of unconnected principlM» as a dead body 
may be put into motion by application to its different 
members ; but the w'ord of God is the spirit of life 
within, which gives motion to everf part of the 
living body. — So different is this book from a book 
of moral precept, in which rank half-believers are so 
fond of considering it. 

11. Since the word of God commands and for- 
bids, let us next ‘compare it with a code of laws* 
Now in the case of all human codes, a law may be 
learned, and ‘ we need not refer to it again ; and 
indeed its principal laws arc known and obeyed by 
the great majority without having seen the written 
code at all, but they have learned them from their 
conversation with the society which is founded upon 
them. But can this be done with any part of Scrip- 
tJiffe? Let us take the most legal p^t of it, the 
-decalogue j will any one, who has ever reflected 
upon the nature of its all-seeing Giver, assert that 
any one commandment there comes to him wi^ the 
one unvaried meaning (which it is the virtue of a 
human law to have,) which is expressed by the 
outward letter. Does he not rather feel that the 
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searcher of all hearts^who forbids murder, (fof in* 
^stance,) forbids also by that same commandment all 
thought and feeling which by any possibility may 
ultimately lead to it ; anfl that therefore the most 
gentle, the mostihnocent, the most charitable among 
us, may recite this commandment every day of his 
life, and find in it fresh application to himself, and 
cry out on God for pardon for the past, and grace 
for the future ? From human law we learn what to 
do, and what not to do ; but from divine law also 
what to think, and what not to think. Doing re- 
quires a particular occasion ; thinking is always at 
hand, always to be regulated, and therefore the law 
of God at every moment applicable, and to be 
appealed to. But if such be the case with the legal 
and comparatively carnal part of God’s word, that 
wfr^ust have it ever in our hands, being required to 
be our own judges, that we may not be judged, 
(while we leave the exact knowledge of human laws 
entirely to the magistrates appointed to administer 
them,) what, shall we say to the spiritual part? 
what to the Gospel ? This is addressed to the most 
secret and inward part of man ; in order fully to 
obtain its light we must bare to it the inmost re- 
cessei|of our hearts : and who, with the longest life 
and most uninterrupted habit of self-examination, 
ever arrived at its bottom ? Who then but a mad- 
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man would talk of a single reference, or of a second- 
hand knowledge as sufficient here. And yet this is, 
but half of the instruction laid out fdr us by the 
Gospel, which not only hblps us to search the spirit 
of man, hut also informs us of tH^ spirit of God ; 
jisd who hath ever fathomed that depth ? — still more, 
who shall combine the knowledge of the two, and 
bring every turn and winding of his own spirit under 
cognizance of that unsearchable spirit ? No son of 
man is able ; but every son of man, as having a spirit 
hereafter to be judged by that spirit, must do this 
to the utmost of his ability, and anticipate, as far 
as in him lies, the* judgment of the last day ; there- 
fore must God’s written word be continually in 
his hand, that it may be written progressively on his 
heart. So far does it differ from a code of human 
law. * 

III. Since God’s word contains a history of his 
church, and especially of its divine founder, let us 
compare it with a history. 

■ In the reading of history, however^ amused and 
instructed, and even interested, we may be, yet, 
considered with regard to our individual welfare, 
we are but little concerned. Let it even be t^e his- 
tory of our own country, let our own forefat^rs be 
amongst the most celebrated names, let our own 
native spot be the scene of some of its grande^ 
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events ; we lay down the volume illdeed with a glow 
perhaps of entli^usiasm and personal vanity, but we 
never take i? uj) again but for occasional reference, 
or for particijlar passages, nr to refresh memory by 
a rapid gladbe of .the' eye, or to indulge the above- 
mentioned passion ; — we never read it carefully 
over and over again, compare passages, weigh sen- 
tences, with the interest of one w'ho could learn his 
own fate from it. Nay, let even this history be one 
of grand and critical events, w'hich not only bear a 
great resemblance to those which are passing before 

■a 

our eyes, but also have evidently given birth to 
them, so that we can trace an unbroken chain frffm 
one to the other ; still we do not feel individually 
affected, but merely as members of general society, 
JMving obtained a clear knowledge of the events, 
and drawn our deductions, we close the book with a 
cbnsciousness of access to our knowledge no doubt, 
and with a renewed interest with regard to the 
aspect of our own times ; and we may recur often to 
it, as a new light reflected from other portions of 
history or from passing events clears up any portion, 
or throws it into glowing relief ; still the feeling 
amou^pts to little more than curiosity: we perhaps 
strongly or jocularly express our sentiments by 
calling it the book of fate. Yet is this only politi- 
cally speaking : we do not reaHy /eel our fortunes 
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suspended upon jSiose events, nor consider our indi- 
vidual welfare of body and mind ^ flowii^ from* 
them ; consequently in this, as in the*former case, 
the first reading, ' if it be not the last also, is the 
only thorough reading : and hovifever Ve may im- 
prove our information by further recurrence, yet at 
no time is either the interest of that vivid force, or 
the knowledge of that practical nature, as to have * 
any sensible influence upon moments not dedicated 
to the especial contemplation of such a subject. 

But let us now take up the \Vord of God, the 
history of the kingdom of heaven. Every event 
here is one of a grand and brilliant series, tending 
to our own salvation. The actors in them are God the 
Father and hfs blessed Son, and men, sour spiritual 
forefathers, whom death, instead of dividing .frdbi 
us, unites. The public events, even of the most 
worldly complexion,-T^as the rise and fall of cities and 
empires, of Tyre, of Babylon, and of Persia, — as 
recorded there, all visibly bear to the establishment 
of the kingdom of (’hrist’s gospel upon earth, ' are' 
seen at this moment in their blessed effects upon us 
and around us, and can be traced tending onward 
still to brilliant points of merciful dispensation 
beyond us, both as to place and time. The private 
events are chiefly those which conduct our Saviour 
to his cross, give continual occasion to words from 
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hw mouth of inexpressible 'comfSrt, of peace and 
joy to every earnest reader, and contain those suffer- 
ings which ^rfected iim Ss a high priest appointed 
to offer up an atonement for^our sins. Thus our own 
salvation is the continual theme, the means of it the 
continual lesson. And it is the salvation, not of the 
body, or things of the body, of which the mind 
intently engaged in any study never thinks, but of 
that immortal part, which, while we read, we feel 
within us weighing and discerning the spirit of the 
words, and trembling or exulting at their import ; 
of that part which we feel indeed and alone to be 
ourselves, from which we are conscious that -we 
never cane be separated, now or hereafter. This book, 
proceeding faom the spirit of God, meets our spirit 
with his spirit ; and what end can there be, what 
satiety of instruction and enjoyment, in such a com- 
munion ? Neither the first nor the hundredth and 

i 

first perusal will satisfy. — It is a book for life. 

IV. We may also consider the word of God as the 
bbgr-aphy of a friend, who laid down his life for us ; 
as the testament of a friend bequeathing us inesti- 
mable and everlasting treasures ; as the letter of a 
friend from a distant land, to which we ourselves 
must one day go. Under this and every other view 
in which we caij possibly place it, we sh4ll find it an 
object of continual study. The more we look at it. 
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the more it expands. .* Some.ffesh quality of. mereyt 
some new channel of grace, ^ome uncontemplaited 
importance of fact suggests .itself atibadh perusal ; 
and innumerable are tine inodes, joy and sorrow, 
endless their combinations, which we tlfcnce derive : 
of sorrow for the sufferings of our deliverer, rmof sor- 
row, for our own sinfulness to which those sufferings 
were due ; but of joy for our Redeemer’s return to * 
life and glory, and joy for our deliverance thereby 
so wonderfully accomplished. 

So different, so inappreciably siSperior is this book 
to every other, — and so different, so inexpressibly 
more ardent and* persevering must be our study of 
it. And now, let us ask of ourselves, iscit thus stu- 
died? Alas! 'but by one or two here and there; aj^ 
they will confess that their ardour and perseverance 
is far below what they are conscious it should be, 
and that they never can hope to realize, howevei 
they may, and will to the last endeavour, the notion 
and plan which they have set before tliem. Bui do 
we even hear it talked of as every ‘book of^gi^eral 

. ^ V 

and powerful interest is talked of. Is it a book 
which even the indolent and superficial betake 
themselves to, because it . is so common, that igno- 
rance upon it is disgraceful. Alas ! nei^er is it so. 
It is a book, the menticui of which, is studioudy 
shunned in general society ; it is a book of whicli 
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the ^ world will plead ignorahee without a blush. 
Various are the causes of this treatment. It requires 
much studvj and most men will give but little to 
any book ; its subject is spiritual, and most men are 
natural. These are plain and obvious causes ; but 
one cause there is not so obvious, but fully as effica- 
cious, and therefore more insidiously besetting us : 
it is the notion that we are sufficiently acquainted 
with its contents already. The absurdity of such 
a notion has, I hope, appeared sufficiently ft'oni 
what has been just stated. But ns its effects arc 
grievously important, let us examine it more parti- 
cularly. 

Of what nature is the prevailing knowledge of the 
contents of this book ? It is a loose, traditional infor- 
mation which floats about in society, obtained orally 
and not by reading, and known more from being at 
times unavoidably encountered, than by being ever 
purposely sought ; its highest and purest source is 
nothing more than the attention which decency 
demands men to pay tg public worship, and this 
operates but feebly. It mainly comes to men in the 
great t^ditional stream of modes and opinions, deli- 
vered down by one worldly generation to another ; 
and thus reafches the pupil in the same channel with 
the law of the land, with the conventional usages of 
society, and other accompaniments which entirely 
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strip God’s word of it# awful and peculiar distinqtion 
from man’s, degrade its solemn character, and assign 
it a place scarcely above that of the ^established 
canons of society. Suoii a knowledge must be not 
only most imperfect, but erroneous also ; but this is 
the very sort of knowledge which administers the 
most certain obstacle to all improvement or correc- 
tion; this knowledge is adapted to man’s corrupt 
inclinations, it satisfies, therefore, all his enquiries. 
To alter our notions is to confess ourselves in the 

f 

wrong, and this* our vanity will not allow; at the 
same time it requires exertion, and this our indo- 
lence will not enfiure : thus we cling to our igno- 
rance, and in religion mistaking the familiarity of 
terms (which have been thrust on our ears whether 
we would or not,) for the meaning of them (which 
we have ne^er taken the trouble to examine,) whis- 
per in our careless and overweening spirit, before 
our teacher, perhaps, has opened his lips, “ I know 
all that is going to be said already.” This presump- 
tion of knowledge prevents too many from consult- 
ing the original at all, and they who carry the preju- 
dices of imperfectly acquired, and therefore corrupt 
knowledge, to the reading of it, are beset with ditfi- 
culties, which it requires great patience and exercise 
of good sense and judgment to surmount. 

The great danger of a superficial reading in this 

I c* 
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case, is a confirmation rather than dissipation of pre- 
■vious errors. When we look at a building with a 
passing glance, it will often assume the features 
which we expect from some previous but inaccurate 
information, or are inclined to find : our senses have 
not time to contradict our notions or wishes ; and 
the having seen it with our own eyes, convinces us 
more than ever of the accuracy of our original notion 
of it. So is it also with the mental eye, every thing 
is as we expect or wish to find it ; we turn over the 
leaves in Scripture, see the same familiar terms, 
phrases, and facts, and shut the book with the satis- 
faction of having searched for ourselves, of having 
found ourselves moreover in the right, and are thus 
confirmed in our error. But as when \Ve go up close 
to that building, and examine it long and intently, 
the whole appearance alters ; magnitudes, places, pro- 
portions are changed, windows are found to be doors, 
chimnies to be towers, pillars to be buttresses, and in 
fact the very order of architecture different : so is it 
when we come to applj our minds closely upon 
Scripture, — all is changed. Those terms so familiar 
assume different senses, are beheld in a different 
connexion and bearing. This relation of the terms to 
each other, ft is, which we must endeavour to com- 
prehend every day with surer and wider grasp ; 
from this alone can we gain the clear and sure 
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understanding of the* word, and be imbued with a 
deep and due sense of the awful meaning of its 
terms. Let us then, having opened the hook, carry 
on our search with all the activity and perseverance 
which the investigation of truth demands from us 
erring mortals. Great indeed is the folly, and melan- 
choly is the delusion, of satisfying ourselves wit^ the 
mere familiarity to our ear and eye, of even the least 
important term (as it may seem to us) in the gospel. 
Every stone in a building, however magnificent the 
whole maybe, is*in itself commonplace and familiar; 
but as our eye carefully travels from it to its neigh- 
bours, we are led to survey the harmony and gran- 
deur of the whole ; and on returning to it, we are sur- 
prised to find that stone, hitherto thought so indiffe- 
rent, filling some important position in the support or 
beauty of the entire building. Almost every day, on 
going forth from our doors in a large city, we encoun- 
ter familiar faces ; but unimportant as they may thus 
appear, did we enquire about such persons, we should 
find them perhaps filling, ^ their respective spheres, 
useful and necessary stations in the structure of the 
society by which we are surrounded. Such is also 
the difference in importance and meaning, with 
which the most familiar terms and passages of 
Scripture strike the person who had hitherto been 
content to take them as they were offered to him, 
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but has now determined to ascertain their meaning 
^or himself. And how happy has ever been the result. 
^How many, thus seeking, have found that they had 
been familiar with an angel of God, with a prophet 
of the Most High, yet known them not any more 
than those two carnally-minded disciples di^ their 
Lordigan the road to Emmaus. How many have 
discovered in those terms which they had carelessly 
heard, ^d still more carelessly, perhaps, employed, 
and discovered with a surprise of wholesome fear 
or joy, — here a messenger to repentance, there a 
monitor to obedience : here a minister of hope, 
there of dread : here a queller of his pride, there 
an encouragfer of his despondency: here a chastiser 
of the conscience and prober of the heart, there a 
comforter to the spirit, and soother of his troubles. 

Let us proceed to remove the veil which long 
familiarity has thrown over some of these terms, 
and see if their real features be indeed so insig- 
nificgnt, so uninspiring, so unappaUing. 

How familiar are the^terms, S|^vation and Re- 
demption, to the ears of men ; but have they ever 
called up together into their mind, and placed next 
to their hetu^t, the facts which are included under 
them, — man expelled from bliss, a world lost in 
iniquity, devoted to death, the Son of God ap- 
pearing as a Redeemer fiom heaven, crucified for 
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its sms» raised again for its justification ; them- 
selves, in particular, subject to the shame, and liable^ 
to the glory implied in all this cluster of heart- 
.stirring facts? Men will ppeak of grace j but have 
they learned from the testimony of their own closely 
questidSied hearts, gathered from well applied expe- 
rience, and drawn from the instruction oi^Jloly 
Writ, how much that is called in to repair ? Have 
they followed with generous aspirations its |florious 
course through the characters exhibited in Scrip- 
ture, from the fir*t day of the spirit’s visible descent 
upon the Apostles, tracing its healing influence 
on the weakness and corruption of human nature ? 
Have they examined its promises, its means, its 
objects, and ‘sought by earnest prayer its effects 
upon themselves? They will speak of the atone- 
mcut; but have they ever in their hearts leisurely 
confronted two beings face to face — sinful, weak^ 
mortal man, with holy. Almighty, everlasting God — 
and have they th^ tried to reach the height the 
mercy, and sound the depth of the love which could 
draw cords o^ reconciliation between two such 
beings ? They will use the term future retribution ; 
but have they ever calmly looked in the face the 
tremendous aggregate of facts to which that term 
gives unity: Christ coming with his host of holy 
angels in the clouds of heaven, with the trump of 
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God, to judge the quick and- the deld, of ,all 
^tongues, and of all ages ; separating the crowd, — 
^as Moses once the sea, — on his right hand and on his 
left, Welcoming the one ^de to bliss, dismissing the 
other into everlasting punishment ? 

They will speak of our Lord’s divinityt# But have 
theyeper traced him in that glorious attribute through 
the two covenants, blazing as the angel of the one 
with f(q|rful signs and wonders ; and going about 
humbly, as the minister of the other, doing good 
with miracles of mercy and lose.'’^ Have they re- 
flected how overwhelmingly awful this attribute 
renders what is already so awful ; liow it affects hio 
rejection, hik agony, his cross, and his grave ; and 
how prominent in responsibility the Cliristian stands 
apart from the rest of mankind, for hence God is in 
a peculiar manner his master, God in a peculiar 
manner his judge? Such, when unveiled, is the 
aspect presented by but a few of the general terms 
of Sq[pipture. And theii meaning is such, we see, as 
must not come and go at man’s will and bidding, 
, but abide with him in his heart, l)eing continually 
kept fllled up to their full measure by frequent 
appeals to Scripture. Thus alone will they have 
d^e weight upon our undei^tanding and affections. 
Otherwise with advancing years they will continually 
drop somewhat of their former fulness, m^die a slighter 
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and slighter impression, gradually lose all power of ^ 
affection, and finally sink into the most vague and 
unmeaning portion t»f the vocabulary. ^ 

Shall then anything less^than a serious and'^erse- 
vering study of this heavenly volume content us? 
Can we ever dispense with it ? Only let us inspect 
our own bosoms. Wliat infinite varieties an^ivaria- 
tions of sense and passion, what changes of shapes 
of thought and all its innumerable combina^ns are 
taking place there w ithin even a short interval, — within 
one glance, 1 may say, — of self-examination. Not for 
one moment is our frame of mind in one stay. Yet 
liis word, w'ho kn^w what was in the heart of man, 
has ever something wherewith to miet, correct, 
and turn to ‘the best account, every one of these 
varieties. Can we then ever cease to need its ap- 
plication ? As well may our body live without 
the vivifying soul, as our mind dispense with the 
life-giving spirit of Holy Scripture. Again, there- 
fore, let me urge you to read, mark, leam^ and 
inwardly digest ; above all, ascertain well your pre- 
sent state of knowledge of the word, nor be afraid 
to discover your ignorance; for as surely as the 
fear of God is the beginning of that wisdom which 
prompts us to obey hiyi, so is the consciousness of 
our ignorance the beginning of that wisdom which 
leads us td know him ; and having known him, to 
love him with that perfect love which casteth out 
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fear. And now, €nally, let me dismiss you witli an 
appeal, to that naine which ye bear. Ye are called 
Christians. This term, so familiar as to be tolsed 
aboufi^roip one to another, bestowed indiscriminately 
on every one around us, hay, in many mouths even 
synonymous with man, what does it imply? It 
implin^ the sworn soldier and servant of Him, who 
is God, Saviour, Priest, King, Prophet, Mjdcer, and 
Judge ^f the world. In it is comprehended the ex- 
treme of earthly humiliation and of heavenly glory : 
in it we are reminded of man’s fall and recovery, 
Satan’s triumph and defeat, of the conquered powers 
of darkness, of the conquering powers of light, of 
the kingdom of God upon earth, and in the world 
to come everlasting. Keeping in sight" this meaning 
of the title which ye bear, look into your own hearty 
see their irresolution, rebelliousness, confliction sof 
duty with passion, of spirit with flesh, of darkness 
with light, and fly to the remedy which God hath 
set ^fore you, even his pure word. Let this title 
coming on your ears be a trumpet-call to duty, 
rousing all your spirit within you, as faithful sol- 
diers of your heavenly Master. And thus, even 
thus, by knbwled^, by goodness, by the anntour of 
God on the right hand an^ on the left, may we 
have Christ abiding with us, ever by his precious 
wdrd through his Holy Spirit, making us wise unto 
salvation. 
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Study to shew thyself a2)proved unto God^ a workman that 
needith not to be ashamed, rightly dioiding the word. 


The necessity of Jl continual study of Scripture, has 
appeared from its peculiar character aata book, in 
whatever class we choose to consider it. But this 
will appear still more clear on considering not 
merely its subject, but the manner in which that 
subject is treated. We shall find that there is a 
peculiarity in the arrangement of its matter in the 
Holy volume, which will require a more parti^lar 
study than would be necessary under other cireum- 
stances. 

For this purpose let us only consider what is the 
naturetof the most celebrated works' which profess to 
teach us the duties of ^life. They are regular sys- 
tems ; precept is drawn regularly from precept, and 
all proceeds by an unbroken chain of reasoning, from 
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some fundamental proposition. In this consists 
their excellence ; but how unsuitable is all^ this to 
the purposes of life. Here, so far from medling 
with*any thing like system, every thing is a con^a- 
diction to it. We find ourselves in a wilderness of 

circumstances, between which the mind can at the 

/ 

^moment trace no imaginable connection, amid a con- 
fused train of thoughts and passions brought into 
play by unforeseen objects, without visible mutual 
influence, intermingled without rational order, ex- 
citing without permanent effect. ■ Can we wonder, 
therefore, at the slight dominion which such 
books, however admirable, have eter exercised upon 
practice; exhibiting, as they do, a regular chain of 
consequences which is never witnessed in real life ; 
addressing themselves to that which is comparatively 
so little consulted — the understanding — and leaving 
entirely unaffected that grand and constant source 
of action, the heart : we may even go further, and 
assejft, that as far as they do influence us, they 
throlv the events of life, with which we daily come 
into close contact, to too great a distance, by making 
them subjects of theory, and thus lead us to specu- 
late wlmn we ^^Id be practising; and tor? think, 
when we should be . feeling. The book which shall 
have a deep abiding practical infldence on real -life 
must reflect its image, must present that real mjx- 
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ture of facts, thoughts, and feelings, which is found 
to exist^there, and while it does not neglect the 
pro^r appeals to the understanding, will hold pro- 
minently forward noble and influential motiVbs to 
the heart ; — such a book is Holy Scripture. 

In this work the wisdom of God lus consulted 
our weakness, which in those books it was the 
object of the pride of men to disallow. It would 
seem as if system had been purposely avoided. Of 
the two portions of which it consists, the one, 
the Gospels, is a narrative of facts, told as they 
occurred, which as they ari’est the attention, and 
challenge the understanding in their important 
bearings, engage also the heart, incidentally as it 
were, in the 'great stream of doctrine with which 
they are pervaded. The other, the Epistles, that 
great doctrinal storehouse, is composed of occa- 
sional letters, full of continual reference to facts, 
abounding with appeals to the affections, and so 
seldom indulging in any lengthened traii^ of 
argument, that we are commonly left to gather 
the doctnne, by putting together what is there 
detached, and by supplying what tos evidently pre- 
suppose^. This provision of GodTwisdom becomes 
still more apparent on turning to any of the regular 
systems of divinity. How cold, how formal, how 
unpractical they appear ; yet the doctrine is pre- 
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cisely the same, having be^n drawn from its pages. 
It is the absence of facts, and artificial reg\||arity of 
arrangement, which causes the difference. In the 
former case we were presented with real beings ; our 
Lord and his apostles moved before .our eyes ; the 
doctrines came forth, as called by circumstances, — 
always interesting, oftentimes most heart-stirring, — 
from their mouths, or as illustrated with vivid 
beauty and truth in their behaviour. The doc- 
trines were thus associated with facts, and made 
their impression upon the heart with all the solidity 
of substance. We were presented not only with 
teachers, but with their hearers also. We listened 
to the one, we sympathised with the other. When 
our Saviour spoke, we stood amid the train of 
Apostles and disciples ; when St. Paul reproved the 
Corinthians, we were interested in their sorrow ; 
when he commended them, we participated in their 
joy : when he advised Timothy, we joined with him 
in fearful and trembling responsibility. Every little 
feet, whether told directly out, or only disclosed by 
allusion, drew us into a nearer fellowship, giving 
additional ^subst^ce of flesh to our conceptions, 
awakening our social feelings, and thus opening all 
the channels of the heart to the reception of the 
doctrine. But in the other case, ^ur Lord becomes 
almost an abstract being \ the goodly train of Apos- 
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tles^ disciples, liearers, at\d assembled churches, van- 
ishes a(4,once; &cts are excluded, and t^us« while 
we have to follow the studied arrangement of the 
compiler, and are debarred from the interest of 
making our own inferences ; our heart;, at the same 
time, has scarcely anjrthing palpable presented <to it. 

This disposition of its matter, will indeed require 
more attention ; but at the same time, the impres- 
sion made is not only deep and lasting, but also sure 
and genuine : let us resort to an illustration. Sup- 
pose a figure, an* image for instance, put into our 
hands, not entire, but in separate pieces, which are 
adjusted wisely to each other; when, after many 
trials and much study, we had put this together, 
should we nof have a much more distinct and correct 
notion of it, than if we had examined it ever so long 
entire ? We now know clearly the relations of the 
diflFerent parts, with their proper proportions, so 
clearly, that were a fragment presented to us, as 
belonging to the figure, we could satisfy ourselves 
whether it did really so or not, and our memoi^ 
retain steadily, and to our great satisfaction, that 
which our own labour has put together. Such is 
the result of having studied so as to make our own 
arrangement of the miscellaneous detail of Scripture. 
Having put all its separate parts together in our 
minds, its doctrines in our understanding, its feelings 
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*m our hearts, and thua spiritually framed in pur 

■•I » 

hreasti^itsjfentire configuration, we keep it by us 
permanently; and are, moreover, enabled at any 
moment to reject such false doctrine as the interested 
cunning of iqpn may seek to impose upon us. We 
see?ai;*once its* discrepancy; ive know that there is 
no part to which it can be adapted. We will not 
argue on the doctrine itself, whethm’ reasonable or 
otherwise ; but we see that it is incongruous with the 
wholl, and that is sufficient for its rejection. But sup- 
posing that what we have thus rejected, be proposed 
to one who has not thus studied Scripture for himself, 
but depends upon the aid of a system of dhinity, well 
and clearly drawn out,tr-wi]l he have the same ready 
discernment ? He will not at the \ery outsfet, in all 
probability, have studied the system itself sufficiently; 
made out its it is to his hands, he will rely upon being 
abfe to lay Bjs finger upon any part, when occasion 
calls, and not have the whole ijj his mind. In any 
case, he will not have the due compreheneiDn of 

^ Ihe bearing of the different parts to the one and 
only true Aape ; nor will the figure be filled 
up in all its parts, and unalterably fixed, but will 
flidcer in his mind. Thus it will admit of incqngru- 
ottii additions, there'is room for pr^osterop^ imper- 
tinences to intrude, ai^ his fai^ is^ jeopardy every 
hour. Under these circumstances, able and even 
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honest meH may be entun^led in 'the subtleties of' 
wily arguers, and receive for true h%s been 
made to have to them the semblance of truth. But 
with the proper study of. the original, men, un- 
learned in all other respects, may attai^, a stability of 
faith which sliall be '’proof' to any shock fro^sfSlse 


T 

!the 


brethren without. So harmonious are the various re- 
lations of Scriptupre, so accordant with all his purest 
notions; so come in aid of all his serious wants, so 
adapt themselves to every turn of his mind, to %very 
point of his understanding ; so apply to all the a^&irs 
of life, that he has the firmest, the most unshaken 
conviction of its truth. It has completely adapted 
itself to his mind, become ofle with it, and partakes, 
therefore, of fhe certainty of its existence. No«ubtle- • 
ties suggested by unbelievers will move him.v As 
well may they propound to him Berkelfcy’s objec- 
tions to the existence of matter. Nof will he'^be 
less safe from the injpositjpns of fajjse teachers, whoae 
docttlnes he^ill quickly discern to be at variance 
with the truth. To the learned, who has to purstte 
the history of the Church of Christ after th| apostolic 
period, it is absolutely negessary to have%rrived thus 
at a decisive state of religious opinion, in order that 
he may dkcern^hether what hi reads is trac^ble to 
Scripture, whetwrtho^ deform^the original, or oonfonn 
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vte it. This being the nature of the Holy Vokme, it is 
. plain tlpit it^jraquires qualities in its student in a higher 
' degree than that in which they are commosily exercised 
upon other books. It must be read with more than 
common candour and sincerity, with more than com- 
moft ailentio^, with more- than common perseverance. 

We all know how a perverted mind distorts every 
thing to its own views in the pqpusal of writings, 
especially in such as are of a moral and historical 
cast. * By a misrepresentation of some particulars, 
and a wilful slurring over of others,* out of any com- 
plex question or body of fadts, it can re-model the 
whole in satisfactory unison with its most corrupt 
inclinations. Now Scripture is both a moral (taking 
. the W(3|;d in its widest sense) and historical book, and 
the lacilities of perversion are very much iiici eased, 

«ii 

by the very circumstance which we have seen to be so 
f9.vourable t<^ ingenuous minds, nai^ly its arrange- 
ment. This is nqjt that r^gul^ and closely woven 
chain which binds the reader to follow evmry step, 
e^aiuine every point, lesisting by its systematic con- 
nection etfery attempt to omit wr displace any link. 
Biut, in addition, the corru^ bosom is sure to carry 

mtoi:he perusal the most hearty good will to pervert. 

« 

th^ real views Which the booL^xhihits are so 
biijohling to human pride, so^fu^pF menace and 
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stem reboke to the doling propensities of fallen • 
man, and unfold such awful vie^ of present cesponvi 
sibilityand fb$ure judgment, that our corrupt nature 
gladly lays hold of any iheans of turning aside from 
so uninviting a contemplation. 'In deducing, there- 
fore, its doctrines, such a bosom will ^lect or*omit 
such quantity and quality of Aetail as best suits its 
own previous v%ws. Is not the history of the 
Church of Christ full of examples of this abuse of 
Scripture, and see we not the most determined self- 
accommodation ifi those who, in our days, denying 
our Lord’s atonement, conduct their controversy 
with a perversion and disingenuousness incredible 
to those who have not witndsed it ? But, perhaps, 
on a strict self-examination, we may find something 
of this in our own selves j and our own consciousness, 
combining with the memory of past experience, 
will suggest but’too many of those shadls of corfupt 
feeling which intervene between the first timid flutter 
of stricken conscience or wounded vanity, which 
would fain, but dares not, turn aside from some 
mortifying conclusioli; an^the proud dbfiil^ce ivhich 
shuts the volume at once^ as speaking tHe language 
of a reproachful enemy. 

A fr^pk and^^enuous mind' alone would, prtd^ 
of old from tflPpreaching of our Saviour and -his 
Apostles; imd^tljif^same is equally required for the 

K 2 
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’profitable perusal of what they have left % Writing. 
We must approagh this volume, as^we would the ark 
of God, with a* profound reverence, ij^ith a whole- 
some fear of violating its pifrity, and with an offering 
of our whole }i^art,*laying it open before hiih to his 
searqjiing li^t in all^its deepest recesses, without 
the reserve 6f a single nook, or the subterfuge of a 
single turning. Thus seeking, inwall humility the 
knowledge of his will, and not the confirmation of 
our own, we shall obtain the blessed guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, who will at once purify our bosom, and 
enlighten our understanding. 

The very nature^ of this boot, we have seen, 
forbids any correct information to be derived from 
such a perusal as is given to other books ; a slight 
reading will neither dissipate previously entei tamed 
errors, nor attain to any sound doctrine, but on the 
conlsrary i» flkely to add but error to error. We are 
sufficiraitly fortunate in such a case, if we are sup- 
plied with a bare historical belief of the facts of 
. Scripture. But never can we arrive at thfi deep 
and Hvely impressions, dll' the heart, the holy tern- 
pn'itment ofi the feelings, the linking of the thoughts 
One bond, the direction of them to one object, 
the steadiness of view which can behold t^ light 
without a*Daote in the eye, or a cfiw& in the air, — 
in a word, a firmly rooted faith, 'ifhls is tjje reward 
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of far superilir ej^ertictos, thfe effect of aftirtitiion of- 
heart a^d onderstondin^ Jn the causa^ which 

can be attaift^d by unwearied diligence only, exerted 
in putting tc^ether again and again, and weighing 
in ^ its bearings the detail of*‘Hol^ Writ. 

*But it must be pursued also with more* fhan 
common perseverance. In the peiusal of other 
books ,we may^of^n arrive at their conclusion 

r * 

with our reasoning advanced, and imagination ex- 
cited beyond the point at which the author has 
paused. And in every case, so circumscribed is 
the mind of man, a definite number of perusals 
is sufficient to g‘ivc us full possession of all which 
the author himself really understood. But Scrip- 
ture presents us with a portion of the mind of 
God, and who hath ever known that, or been his 
counsellor ? Or wlio shall set limits tO it, and 
think that it shall be comprehended iff the limited 
mind of man ? The least particle of revelation 
from God, in intimate connexion as it is with all 
above' and below, past and future, is sufficient for 
ev^ to task the human fil|iujties. Were, therefore, 
life protracted to a period ever so long, the more 
he studied, the more also would the student fiil 


to denjand his study still. The heart needs a 
tinoal renewal rof healthy affections, .by feeding 
upon th^ sense gf God’s will ; the understanding 
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to be badlight, from iontiiAial deviation, into ad* 
justment with the standard of divine 4ruth } and 
as page is turned over day after day, fresh pass^es 
are starting into importance, while others, which 
-appeared detached, are forming clWers in his 
mind; and in every direction views are expanding, 
difficulties clewing up, deeper and more lasting 
^pressions are forming. Who, foj instance, wiU say 
that his understanding ever arrived at an unbroken 
view, even within its reasonable limits, in the Epistle 
to the Romans ? Who, that his heart ever satisfied 
itself with reaching the depth of feeling expressed 
in St. Paul’s farewell address to the Church of 
Ephesus, — ^how much less in those passages in which 
he accompanies the Saviour of the Vvorld to the 
cross? Who, that he ever satisfied either heart 
or undelManding, in the crowded magnificence and 
acrakening conclusions of the Epistle to the He- 
brews ? The book which tells of the future life, 
may indeed widl demand for its comprehension 
idl the employment of this,>and the word 9f God 

for ever invite the higheitll exertion of the faculties 

- § ♦ 
of man. 

^ With these qualifications then of more than 
dommon sincerity, attention, and perseverance, the 
student approach the holy volume. The 

gruid reqiuaite implied in them„all is ^ habitual 
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and patient eficanunatiAi of detaiJ, an habitaal and 
careful study of facts, ^which must .be the more 
numerous and the more established, in proportion 
to the exteilt and weight of the superstructure. 

Unfortunately this requisite is less common than 
it was. It is the fault of our stage of society. 
Our predecessors have left us so mai^ aids in every 
department of knowledge, so furnished us every 
where with ready-made collections of facts, with 
ready-drawn outlines and systems, that he must have 
a mind far more 'independent and original than his 
fellows, who will forego all these advantages, and 
seek for himself; 'who will despise the vanity and 
low ambition which can make an o.stentatious dis- 
play of knoitledge acquired at second hand, and 
can exult in the borrowed plumage of far nobler 
minds ; who will enter with the undaunted spirit 
of the champion into all the dust and tumult of the 
arena, and grapple hand to hand with detail ; who,' 
amid a multitude of facts, will forne his own combi- 
nation^ create his owntshapes, cut out through the 
perplexing wilderness his|bwn views, and disdmn 
to rest content with what are termed general views, — 
those ordin^ tracks through the field of knowledge; 
which have been trodden bare by tiyice ten thousand 
minds before. 

To the formation of a character so requisite, there 
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ftro'manj''* obstacles opposed,* and by far the eaost 
serions, we see, are those^ which spring up in the 
very field of knowledge itself. The deceitfulness 
of the ground, indeed, is proverbial, and the more 
we become acquainted with it, the more we perceive 
the necessity of keeping a guard upon every step. 
Yet it is daily |ntered without the least foresight or 
precaution, as if there were a single spot in the 
regions of body or mind which the great adversary 
had not beset with his stumbling-blocks. 

One character ill-suited for this- study, is he who 
has been allured to the wide field of general know- 
ledge, which is spread before him in such imposing 
extent and pleasing variety. The allurement hav- 
ing been his own gratification, whether of indolent 
amusement or of selfish vanity, he enters it under a 
baneful influence j for in every pursuit it is the object 
^hich gives it its character, and rewards it with a 
blessing or a curse. Such a person, therefore, flies 
from pursuit tOiipursuit, as the drone from flower to 
flower, without gathering hqpcy. In coursed time, 
his mind, habituated everywhere, from want’ of lei- 
surely investigation, to gratuitous assumption, grows 
insensible to the force of proof: by neglecting the 
proper means of forming its own views, and passively 
borrowingithose of others, its independence is broken, 
its stability destroyed, its native vigour and straight 

^ i 
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forward'ingenuity is losf. Loose and desuhfofy liabks 
come in the place of single-minded persevering in- 
dustry ; judgment is perverted, perception con- 
fused, memory ill arranged and treacherous; and 
an overweening vanity ^hich mistakes for talent its 
slavish docility, which decries as the food of plodding 
dulness, that detail which itself has iipither sincerity 
to appreciate,, nor powers of attention to master, not 
vigour of faculties to digest, — this fills up the mea- 
sure of the curse of barrenness, with which God ever 
visits the abuse of his gifts. What then has such 
a person to do with a book demanding such large 
endowments of qualities which he possesses not, and 
the* spirit of which, above all, recoils from the un- 
holy apprehension of falsehood and vanity ; breathing, 
as it does, meekness and lowliness, gentleness and 
unwearied patience, from every page ? 

lU-suited, likewise, is another character, in maqf 
respects opposed to the last. He who has hung 
over the fteasures of ancient litei|iture with that 
exclusfire attention, that he has imbibed its proud 

and intolerant spirit, so that every other literature 

§ * 

appears rude and barbarous, and, above all, that book 

whose spirit througlfout is opposed both to the style 
of his favourite poets, the maxims ^of his favourite 
philosophers, the characters of his favourite worthies. 
Hence is ,|hat book but too frequently overlooked by 
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mera^wbo hare devoted, their ti^e and talenfis to this 

department of learning. And even when it is taken 

up, the profit is often far less to such persons tlignt 

to other men. From having contracted th^ir'^eH. 

of view, and neglected the healthy supplies to the 

mind from the world without, and also from 

licence of conjpcture indulged in such a study, the^ - 

men^e apt to carry to the Holy Volume a spirit 

little agreeable to it. They have not sufficient 

* 

reverence for its authority, they are arbitrary both in 
the reception of the text, and in their interpretation 
of it ; and are, above all men, liable to the disease of 
an irregulated imagination. Nothing, indeed, can 
be more arbitrary in its choice than this, and nothing 
more exclusive when it has chosen. If it will fix 
upon the brilliant and vast for the room which it 
gives to its extravagance, it will also choose the 

f ‘ Sing for the indulgence of the pride of creation ; 

there it experiences the consciousness of its own 
powers displ^ei in the magnitude to wliich, by the 
gorgeous dress laid on, it has swollen an object so 
intignificant. All between, which includes the golden 
mioan of cahn and sober dignity, is overlooked and 
despised. It comes, therefore, but ill prepared to the 
simple language, l^e sober dignity, and unaffected 
good sense .of the Holy Text. By capriciously lay.< 
ing undue idress on particular points of the detail. 
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aou^ Oirt; giving every jpart its due weight, so th^ aU 
shajl be in harmonious Equipoise, it forms a totterii^ 
dhfice of belief, of discordant parts andpropoBtioni^ 
and distorted in a multitude of ways from the fea- 
tures of stable grandeur,^xhibited by the glorious 
S^pinal, the spiritual Temple of God. 

A third character also ill-qualified t% approach the 
Holy Voliime,* with the due correctness and pamper 
infonnation, is he who has never extended his serious 
pursuit of knowledge beyond the boundaries of the 
exact sciences. He is too apt to confound the nature 
of moral and abstract truth, which in this instance 
are particularly opposed ; in the latter case a general 
truth having been discovered, all the detail included 
under is also ‘in our power whenever we choose 
to apply it ; the proposition, retained in memory, 
involves all that it did when first discerned ; it loses 
nothing of force, and lies ever ready for immediate, 
application in all its original extent In the formeip^ 
case all this is reversed: in orderftoi obtain the 
general truth we must have mastered the detail of 
which it is the result, and so far from the recol- 
lection of the general truth giving us the means oi 
working out at any time the detail, its impression on 
the mind will be correct only in proportion to the 
quantity of detail retained with it, and to^the fresh- 
ness with which each particular is remembdnedL 
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fl^lfce, to ke^ up ^ys general* propositicfh % ,the 
tnemory, we must be continiially repairing the Joss 
of ddlail which the infirmity of our mlmory is con- 
tinually letting drop ; and this detail is acquired and 
maintained also not only bf the powers af the head, 
but also by the feelings of ,the heart, the former ^ 
which were sione consulted in the preceding case, 
butgthe lattejr are principal here. Henc§ also, this 
detail is slow of acquirement, for while the under- 
standing is to Ae mind as the sight^to the body, 
informing it at a single glance ; the heart is as the 
touch, informing it by the slow and successive appli- 
cation of parts, and its lesson comes upon it by the 
gradual process of page on page, letter on letter, line 
on line. In Scripture this .u most especially the 
case, since there the doctrine is mixed with a body 
of facts upon which it is dependant; and each f^ 
on every fresh application .to it, will not only revive 
• former feelings but also occasion new, so that we 
cannot proiftuUce at any moment, without the most 
gross self-delusion, that we are masters of Scriptural 
detail. Our whole life can but accumulate it, never 
com|>lete its, store. 

From his confounding then these two species of 
truth, such a character is too much inclined to 
uifdervalile the difficulties attending the reception 
of religj||DU8 truth, and also to be blind to the neces- 
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sity constant fecptrencei^ the (Hrritten wofd of 
Gdd. He is too apt to be satisfied wjth the general 
itotions which he has* of its doctrine, and'whtth he 
has derived through an imperfect ch^nel, consider- 
ing them t* give him pot^ssion of the results of the 
^detail of the Holy Volufic, into which, as into a set 
of subordinate truths, they are resolvalie at pleasure. 
He forgets the principal and peculia^ provinUe of 
the heart, or recoils from its tardy mode of acquire- 
ment ; thus*not only have his hfbits of thinking 
disinclined him from the proper and minute study 
of Scripture, but he is not so much as aware of its 
supreme necessity. 

These cases, to which more might have been 
added, have been stated as briefly and generally as 
possible ; and, as all general cases must be, pushed 
tp, their extremes. It is not necessary to qualify them 
here, or give them more practical substance. They. 

form three great classes, to which, either single or' 

!» 

combined, we may refer all imperfec#b^everft j and 
certainly few, if any, of those who have ' tasted the 
enjoyment of a liberal education, andi^ paid proper 
attention to^ the internal Gyrations their .own 
minds, can fail to have detected in his bwn bosom, f*- 

f- 

at some period or other, the elements of .each. They 
must have experienced the strong temptation of a 
wide field of knowledge } they must have i^dulge^ 
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liketi>the chil4p«rlio gtesaes l^s ^oaed eyes, m the 
teilliant afid gorgeous hues of the imagination ; tliey 
musC^Ryh felt the power of philosophTcal generali- 
sation. Happjthey! if they shall have been enabled 
to keep down each elenifllpt in due ai4 healthful 
subordination. ^ * 

These cases are sufficient for the point in hand, 
hrhieh was tg shew the more prominent obstacles 
which the pu^uit itself of knowledge throws in the 
way of the study5)f Scripture, renderidll more rare 
than perhaps is generally thought, and certainly 
than could be desired, the character which was laid 
down for its earnest and improving student. 

But it would be strange indeed if the cultivated 
mind were not exposed to increased difficulties and 
^bnoxious to greater perils ; the extension of any 
sphere of good is (alas! for our corrupt nature) 
necessarily that also of the evil with which it is so 

* intimately mixed up ; and the Giver of all good 
things as HI bestow® n 9 t his gifts in vain, would 
depart froffi his established economy of the world, if 
he did not accompany them with corresponding 

call forth and p^e^t their due exercise ; 

* therefore '^e cultivated mind dwells in the mi^st of 
perils, ami^^Jike the intruder into power, cannot 

^impunity where it is. It must neither 
tarry ;^C(»ispirades of the powers of dark- 
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ness are around as gr|pir more tl]{eat- 

ening, it must surmount^ by going on to greater and 
still greater ^ower, until it attain that soTei:d||^ un- 
assailable pof^rcr which is conferred by the knowl^lge 
of the wo|^ of God. IJhere alone is its resting- 
place, there alone its throne, whence it can behold 
its enemies in subjection b«^ath its footstool. 

A sovereign power indeed, is that kno^edge to 

which all other knowledge must administer but as 

* 

a loyal sub^t; for all other, however brilliant in 
appearance, howevor vast in extent, however useful in 
means, yet, if it be independent of this, terminates 
but in the mortal ’body. This' is the fountain of 
honour to them all; yet (such is the perversity of 
human nature) as God is forgotten for his angels 
and saints by the weak and superstitious, so is this 
forgotten for its servants by the wise of thisi^world. 

(ireat, ovei’poweringly great, is the responsibility 
of those to whom God hath assigned the blessed 
gifts of talents to learn, and of leisure a||d opjpsptu- 
nity of learning. The aid which they can bring to 
the cause of religious truj;h is manifest, but the harm 
which their apathy (to 'i&j nothing of their o||posi- 
tion^ can efPect is too little considered f here, in&ed, 
our iord may more especially exclaam, “"^ois not 
with me is against me.” On the unthinkiz^^iimi} on 
such as are guided by the examples aroubd 
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(an<|^ how lar^p a po^on of sotiety is this,) is it 

necessary to state 'the effect of indifference to God’s 
* 

wordjphewn by men looked up to for pof(rer of talent 
afld extent of information ? When they sSe that all the 
treasures of knowledge hai^ been ransacl||pd but this, 
see all subjects eagerly disgussed but this, find all 
books painfully marked and noted but this ; can they 
do otherwise than learn to treat this volume ■with dis- 
respect, — to reckon it dull and uninviting, mean and 
homely, a book fot the vulgar? But eAflpi such treat- 
ment is less injurious, such silence less pernicious, 
than the levity of discussion with which it is some- 
times entertained by persons of reputatiorf for human 
wisdom. Unwilling, in their ostentatious display, 
and pretension to all knowledge, to appear quite 
^orant of this, they wnll subject it to the same 
superficial means of acquirement, and with the same 
careless levity as they treat the ephemeral produc- 
tions of the day, which serve for subjects of conver- 
sation. H#ice its awfuf truths are discussed with a 
licentious ‘ laxity of opinion, the 'debaters seeking 
effect, and not conviction, and putting together in 
wi;q|||, if not paradoxical and fantastic combinations, 
sucn^tached passages as happen, amid their aare- 


less hearipg or reading of the word, to have so- 
licit^ ^nd remained upon their memory. The 

opinions of Such men on religion, worthless (to say 
f # f * . 
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the least) as they •re, unfor^natel^jgexerci^e i^iuch 
influence on that large class which look up to men 
of literary Aaracter as to infallible guides ii^^very 
department.* It were better for such to hold" thtfir 
tongue forever upon this^wful subject, than to rush 
into it without a knowledge conscientiously sought, 
and therefore correctly attained. 

Some scholars, some men of character for all the 

attainments of human knowledjje, embraced the 

* 

faith of Jesis even in the earlier dliys of the gospel. 
Such was probably Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
such certainly was Justin Martyr. Let us, who 
have revellfed, as they also had done, on the feast of 
literature, consider the frame of mind which led 
them in the end to make the inestimable preference 
of the word of God. Their faculties had not been 
abused and dissipated by frivolous and . heartless . 
pursuit of superficial knowledge ; they had not been 
dulled by indolence of light reading, nor perverted * 
by vanity, but had been maintained in aH liveliness of 
health and vigour, so that the mind, having its natural 
sway, should pursue its legitimate objects. It must 
have had quick all its native curiosity, all its caAdour, 
its* love of truth, all its energy of pursuit, Si its- 
singleness of view. Such qualities (and let us ever 
bear this in mind) it must have brought to that inves- 
tigation, which God hbs ordained to be its noblest 

L 
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exercise, the investigation of his attributes ; and to 
this end also it must have habitually practised tem- 
perance, to keep itself in vigour ; prudence, to direct 
itt exertions by the shortest and sure^Pway ; forti- 
tude, to keep its own unswrerving course, undiverted 

i 

by the authority of names ; adding to them all, 

if 

patience to endure, perseverance to pursue, hope to 
attain. To such a mind spoke St. Paul at Athens, 
and beyond all our powers of conception must have 
been the effect. Let us imagine a treasure long 
sought, under a hope, indeed, but' not assurance, of 
its existence, to be at last found ; a grief long 
suffered to be turned into joy ; darknesR long and 
thick to be suddenly changed into uninterrupted 
light ; life to be given for death. kSo came upon 
these primitive scholars the tidings of salvation in 
Christ Jesus. And shall not we, their successors 
in both fields of knowledge j we, in whom the order 
has been reversed, who knew the sound of the word 
of God long before tbe dictates of the philosopher, 
or the tale of the poet ; who never knew what real 
darkness was, any more than he who at will retires 
for a short time into a cavern from the«rays of the 
sun, in order to enjoy them again in greater effect of 
warmth and brilliancy,— shall not we maintain with 
equal sense of its value, with equal joy and satifaction, 
the inestimable gift ? Shall not we, who ^1 our life 
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long, both in ourselves and in others, have been ex- 
periencing its blessed effects, maintain our profession 
chose it? O what a state of 
ours be, if, in contrast to, thBse 

learned men of old who changed the philosopher for 

* 

the Christian, we should exchange the Christian for 
the philosoplier. God forbid such a termination. 
Let us diligently provide against tlie slightest pro- 
bability of it. 

A tendency to this result belongs to mature age. 
But there are mafiy here present who heave still the 
great part of their course before them. They are at 
that period of life, when it is enjoyed to all its 
measure of fulness ; when the experience is common 
of those blissfiil moments, in which, from health of 
body and lightness of heart, the bare animal exist- 
ence is felt as an inestimable blessing. What feelings 
then, let me ask of them, can they conceive as attend- 
ing the consciousness of existence of a mind fresh in 
spiritual health, and full of the glad assurance of 
immortality ? How joyous, how divine ! Such a 
sense is conferred by the word of God : thus its 
knowledge bestows the blissful feelings of eternal 
youth upon the mind. Let the recurrence and the 
remembrance of such moments serve to bring the 
analogy to view, and accustom them to appreciate 


as zealously as they 


condemnatiBh would 


the exce^iiig value of this heavenly gift. This 

■* 

. L 2 
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(let them bear ever in mind) is the one thing, with- 
out which all knowledge at the besl is useless, and 
may be most pernicious. For knowledge, though 
infleej[ a glorious, a powerful instrun^mt, yet like 
all mere human acquisitions, is in itself but a brute 
weapon, depending, for its effect of good or evil, 
upon the mind of the Miiployer, and may be used 
in felling God’s cedars on Ijbanus, when it should 
be hewing down the groves of Baal. 

Let them then, remembering their (’reator in the 
days of their youth, dedicate to the study of his life- 
giving word the freshness of the morning of their 
days : even now, in this their day, wliil^ the heart 
is yet plastic and unperverted, still in healthy com- 
munion with the head ; while the mental vision is 
yet clear ; while the jiower of observation is yet 
fresh and keen of edge, — of attention yet undis- 
tracted, of memory yet retentive. On the suit- 
able employment of these mental gifts, depends not 
only their native health and masculine vigour of 
mind, but the power of appreciating divine truth is 
concerned, the welfare of their immortal souls is at 
stake. Let them therefore, together with|he blessing, 
consider the responsibility also of the gift which God 
has conferred upon them in a liberal education ; and 
as they gaze upon the wide and spirit-stirring pros- 
pect which he has thus unveiled to thei^ and feel 
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the firmness of grasp, and the extent of power, with 
which he has thlis endowed their understanding, let 
them resolve to render unto him who gave, the first- 
fruits of triB* harvest. With the Word of (^d let 
them begin, and with the full blessing of the Word 
of God they shall end. The right understanding, 
the unreserved acceptance of this, let them ever keep 
in view; and, looking steadfastly to the end, cheer- 
fully enter upon the labour of detail, accustoming 
their minds, in all conscientiousness, to that patience 
which alone can produce a perfect work, or attain a 
precious object. For without the substantial support 
of a full body of* well-canvassed facts, reason will 
decline into barren speculation, imagination will 
degenerate into idle dreaming. Let theirs be the 
patience of that wise king of yore, who built the 
temple of the living God ; and, laying fact upon 
fact, as,it were stone Upon stone, let them, like good 
spiritual masons, gradually raise and combine their 
views, until all shall grow'in harmonious proportions 
of strength and beauty into a goodly temple, aptly 
fitted together. In such a temple only of the mind 
will scripti^ral truth deign to dwell ; and it will 
dwell, and fill the whole house with the glory of 
the Lord. 



SERMON VI. 

. ON SACRIFICE. 

John i. 29. 

The next dai/ Joint seeth. Jeans coining unto him, and saith. 
Uphold the Lnrah of (rod, which tnketh awa^ the sins of 
the world. 


It is difficult to conceive how any one, who believes 
in the atonement of our blessed Saviour, can con- 
sider sacrifice to be of any other than divine institu- 
tion : the Jewish sacrifices, and more especially that 
of the Lamb, are continually appealed to in the New 
Testament as foreshadowing the offering of h^ body 


upon the cross. But these are but the contiJphtion, 


under certain qualifications, of a rite which can be 


traced up to the immediate sons of Adam. Now 


•had it been the. invention of Adam or of these his 


sons, and had so spread through all their descend- 
ants, as to become an universal means of worshipping 
God, — which last we know to have been the fact, — 
would God, when he took so much pains to sepa- 
rate the children of Israel from the rest of the 
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world, and keep them far away from the abomina- 
tions of the Heathen, have maintained among them 
a rite which, beyond every other, was universally held 
with the ^ossest notions, and practised w^h the 
vilest abominations? Would he, had it contained 
nothing more than what the carnal mind of man 
could impart to it, have saffered among his chosen 
people this stepping-stone to the horrible depravi- 
ties and uncleanness of the sacrificers to Moloch, 
and to Baal ? Would he have taken out of the hands 
of man a rite which his creature had invented under 
gross conceptions, (for bloodshedding, as conceived 
by himself, could* not be otherwise,) and abused to 
his deepest moral degradation ; — would he have 
adopted this as the vehicle and type of the greatest 
and purest of moral blessings, even of the atone- 
ment of his only begotten son ? — or viewing it even in 
the li^est light which it will thus bear, namely, as an 
act ol^ill-worship of the first man, conceived in his 
purest thoughts ; is it consonant with due notions of 
the Almighty to suppose that God, by a second 
thought as it were, imparted to this act a meaning 
which he himself had previously revealed, but without 
making any provision for thus embodying and continu- 
ing it ? It must be some strong prejudice indeed which , 
should make us espouse a supposition clogged with 
such difficulties, and reject one which immediately 
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brings all into harmony. But if we proceed in our 
examination, we shall see that such a means of wor- 
shipping God never could of itself have entered 
into t]jie minds of the persons, who are^represented 
having first employed it. 

The occasions on which man approaches God, may 
be reduced to two ; — ^he»comes before him, with his 
offering, either to thank him for past mercies and to 
implore their continuance, or to ask pardon for past 
offences, and deprecate punishment. But however 
we may in thought separate these occasions, yet, in 
the worship of a fallen creature like man, they must 
ever be combined ; the offering, therefore, which he 
brings must be considered in the twofold light of a 
gift, and a ransom ; of a gift, as the natural expres- 
sion of thanksgiving and homage to him who gave, 
and can give more, who is the ruler and maker of all 
things : of a ransom, to him to whom his life hath 
been forfeited by ti’ansgression, to him whose holy 
nature cannot endure the least unholiness, and who 
can take away no less than give. Considering it then 
as a gift, we fin4 it hard to reconcile this meaning 
with the very inadequate notions which the first 
sacrificer(who could not be later than Cain or Abel) 
must necessarily have had, both with regard to its 
nature and effi<:acy ; such a meaning surely supposes 
a stage of society much advanced beyond his. Let 
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this point, however, be granted ; we have next to 
ask how he could conceive a slaughtered beast to be 
a gift ?— to us, habituated to animal food, the idea is 
not so incon]|ruous. But how could men not flowed 
the use of such food, thus conceive of it ? How could 
Noah, (to come lower down still,) who oflFered his 
sacrifice upon his deliverance, imagine that he was 
thus presenting a gift ? How, when death was an 
idea so exceedingly abhorrent to the mind of the 
first sacrificer, could he dare in the very first in- 
stance to put an • animal to death ; much more to 
present it as an acceptable gift to a being of those 
attributes which his yet unadulterated creed acknow- 
ledged ? The same objections are fatal to its being 
considered as* a ransom ; and to these we may add 
the impossibility of supposing that a man’s reason 
could induce him to conceive that the life of another 
could be any substitute for his own, except by express 
compact between the parties offending and offended ; 
still less could it go a step farther, and make the 
life of an irrational animal that substitute. 

But if we suppose him to have sacrificed on the 
express injunction of God, every thing is cleai*. 
Humbly acknowledging that he had forfeited life 
and light by his transgression, deeply thankful for 
God’s merciful pardon, he would joyfully accept 
(although he could not of himself have devised) 
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this lively mode of expressing both his confession and 
thanksgiving — the more lively from its repugnance 
to law and feeling ; and when once revealed, sacrifice 
so adapts itself to every turn of man’s feelings 
towards a superior being, that it would survive the 
wreck of every other portion of God’s church. For 
since the notions formed of God by impure and 
gross minds, are also gi'oss and impure, the offering 
of blood and of meats would be a suitable expres- 
sion of their homage or deprecation to the lustful, 
capricious, and cruel beings, wh6m their corrupt 
imaginations had set upon the throne of heaven. 
’Phus it would be maintained (though under a very 
different view) no less by the apostate than by the 
believer, by the Heathen than by the Jew. And 
its universal prevalence, proves no more, than that it 
is one of those instances where man can turn to the 
account of his own corrupt passions the will of God, 
as declared by his revealed word, no less than as 
expressed by the voice of nature. 

We conclude, therefore, that this prominent 
feature in God’s church, was expressly ordained 
by him, who designed from the first to sum up all 
in Christ (Ephes. i. 10), both in heaven and in 
earth, and that any other account of its origin is 
equally inconsistent with the original notions of man, 
and with the harmony of divine revelation. 
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Hence, sacrifice embodied to man the circum- 
stances of God’s first intervention with him after he 
had sinned ; it was both a history and a prophecy ; 
it carried him back -to a lively view of his fall and 
condemnation to death ; it carried him forward to a 
bright prospect of his redemption, both being figured 
to him by the death of the beast, which was slaugh- 
tered before .his eyes, and was accepted by God as 
an offering ; and thus all its applications to outward 
circumstances, throughout all ages of the church, are 
referable to two ‘heads. It is on the part of man, 
the offerer, either a confession of sin, or an oblation 
of thanksgiving : it is on the part of God, the ac- 
ceptor, a correspondent remission of the sin, or an 
accej)tance of the offering, implying a continuance 
or furtherance of blessings. And as prophecy, in 
reaching to its grand and final object, becomes 
applicable upon its way to many subordinate objects, 
so sacrifice (which is indeed a species of prophecy) 
is applicable to all circumstances which are subordi- 
nate to, and contained in, the one great deliverance 
from everlasting perdition. Accordingly we find, 
both in the Patriarchal and Jewish Church, sacrifices 
of propitiation both for moral and bodily impurities, 
and sacrifices of thanksgiving for any great success 
or signal deliverance ; so Job sacrificed for his sons 
lest they should hjive tlfought evil in their hearts ; 
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SO Noah sacrificed on his deliverance from the flood. 
To a mind, steadfast in holy hope, every chance and 
change of life will serve to bring the great end in 
view ; and sacrifice, therefore, will convey the expres- 
sion of its feelings, be they of abasement or exulta- 
tion, whether it acknowledge its worthiness of 
condemnation, or its unworthiness of redemption. 

The occasional sacrifices mentioned in the Old 
Testament, mostly concern, as would be likely from 
the recorded events which called them forth, the 
whole Church of God. Such is the- sacrifice of Abel, 
who, although dead, yet speaketh : such is that of 
Noah, when he re-built the Church of (jod after the 
flood : such is that of Solomon, when he dedicated 
the Temple of God. And since sacrifice was also 
the covenanted channel of communication between 
God and man, we find that some particular sacrifice 
foims the link between the successive stages of the 
church. The offering of Isaac, upon which God 
promised Abraham a posterity numerous as the stars 
in heaven or sand on the sea shore, and that in his 
seed all nations of the earth should be blessed, con- 
nects immediately the Patriarchal with the Jewish 
Church, and draws cords of relation to the Christian. 
A particular celebration of the Jewish Passover, con- 
nects the Jewish with the Christian : for at this our 
Lord not only iriHituted the sacrament of his body 
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and blood, which should supersede that Jewish rite, 
but also, yielding up his breath at the very hour of 
evening sacrifice, combined the type and the reality, 
the shadow and the substance, the former and the 
latter days. 

We have said that sacrifice was prophecy in a 
bodily shape : it follows also the same law of expand- 
ing clearness of meaning, by means of narrowing 
limitation of application, which we saw was observed 
by the other, in passing through the Jewish dispen- 
sation. As a mftional offering, it was limited to a 
number of particular cases, each sending forth from 
many mouths a loud prophetic voice, as the stated 
daily sacrifice, the Feast of the Passover, the day of 
atonement. 'As a private offering it met a number 
of stated cases of impurity, which, going to the very 
bodily condition of the person, even to the meats 
which he ate, reminded the Jew of his natural unho- 
liness, his conventional holiness. Thus restored to 
purity, he typified bodily the spiritual elect of God, 
of whom his Son should in the latter days compose 
his church, having made them clean by the sacrifice 
of his own body ; and assuredly this solemn and 
striking rite, being thrust upon his continual atten- 
tion, must have prepared the serious thinker to look 
beyond the letter, and seek for the spirit. It became 
also still more pointed to its ol^t, by being con- 
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fined to the tabernacle, and by the varying place of 
that tabernacle being at last fixed at Jerusalem, after 
the temple had been built. And just as the promise 
of the Redeemer was gradually narrowed from the 
whole family of mankind, from the seed of Abraham, 
from that of fsaac, from that of Jacob, from the 
tribe of Judah down to the house of David; so, 
in this analogous rite, his representative, the High 
Priest, was gradually taken from a narrower range, — 
from the first-born of mankind, from the nation of 
the Jews, from the tribe of Levi, from the family of 
Aaron. Thus significantly converging through suc- 
cessive stages from many quarters to one end, sacri- 
fice, receiving its* substance in the death of our 
Redeemer, closed for ever its shadowy represen- 
tations. 

But as prophecy, though it received its grand ful- 
filment as far as man looked for, in the coming of 
the Saviour, Jesus Christ, and had become histoi^, 
yet took up a new strain at this point, and turned all 
eyes towards his second coming in glory to judge 
both the quick and the dead, as the end of all things*, 
so sacrifice, although it receiyed its frill accomplish- 
ment in the death of our Redeemer, by whom it was 
once ofiFered for the sins of 4he whole world, past, 
present, and to come, and therefore, as a rite, is 
virtually extinct j^et has had its place supj^ied in 
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God’s church by an ordinance, which is both histori- 
cally commemorative, and at the same time prophet- 
ically assuring. This is the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper, in which we not only commemorate his death 
and passion, but also look forward to his coming 
again. And although it be, as wc have smd, ilo real 
sacrifice, yet, inasmuch as it is commemorative, and 
therefore symbolical, of the great sacrifice, inasmuch 
as the sign is often called by the name of the thing 
signified, inasmuch as its included offerings of prayer, 
of repentance, of'tbanksgiving, of charity, are each 
of them figuratively designated by this title in Scrip- 
ture, we may in common language (which is never 
peculiarly strict) join with the ancient church in call- 
ing it by a term, which brings at once so many of 
its relations to view. *On this principle we will now 
proceed to consider it, ever keeping a watchful eye 
upon its predecessor. 

•First of all, the hideous and appalling representa- 
tion of death, exhibited to our predecessors in the 
bleedingi)! groaning, and struggling victim, has been 
removed from our eyes. Several reasons concur for 
this, all arising out of thp fulfilment of the type. For 
instance j — the Patriarch and the Jew looked forward 
to an obscure future ;#he prospect of their deliver- 
ance was dim and distant. They required, therefore, 
a lively fepresentatian to Ining it n^ip their min^ ; 
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As thfi cer^ony w*s prophetic, k was nec^ssary^ 
th^ at the moment of fulfilment, confirm 

the trutli, by the most startling coincidenceiwf the * 
i^gure y^th the reality. But-tov*s, living after the 
fulfilment, and thereforg dooki^^g back to one of the 
clearest and most carefully detH^d facts of l&istory, 
a resemblance so close were unn^essary. It wourfd 
ijE(dee4 be i&ore tha^i unnecessary ; ^t would be inex- 
p^i|gt. *l’or the ceremony, by going so far mto 
r^ity as actual death, would be too strong an ex* 
press^ of a fact, of whiph we can -form a very lifely 
"Conception already, and a far more accurate, also, 
than any whicl^ould be suggested by any se^ble 
obj^. Hence wP^could not but be struck 1^ 
disagreement between the sim and tlking J%Biliea. 
At the same time, l^y goiiw^l further than death. 


|t were mutilated and incomplete : it iroi^ tell us 
buf hSif th? truth, shewing, indeed, the death for our 


sini^ but not the resurrebtio|^/or our justificali|p. 
For us, theillfore, it is ^ot duly sufEci^t, but even 
expedient, th^|i|jjthe signs employed in (pr com- 
memorative rite should be ’as dight asurthe mind’s 
ordinary powers csm i|llow,^^d more especidlj^when 
these signs have been instituted by the great^Oflferer 
Jiimself i'^since the very circ^pl8tan<^ of institution 
negeibarify fixef our atten^on up(m t^e event com" 
‘B||morated; tlAlle^re the iiie^ pouring ^ut of 
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^ine and breakifcg of "bread, fouple^^^th bte 

IjL • 

to contintie this c^memoration until fjtn^aca|iiikg 
^in, %e suflSeien^to le^ obr minds to the cnu 
cifixion of his bod^^fe shedding "Ilf his blood, and 
his sec^d coming jg^g glyry lo judge both tSie quick** 
and the dead. Blrthe most important reaj^n of 
all^ is the nature ol^he ^spel of Christ.^ It is the 
prodamation of pardon to riankind^-prit is thV 
deckration of the perfect love of God, — ^it is 
tification of his wrath appeased, and of his justi^ 
satmied ; it is the* an^ounc^ent of the victoc^oveAft 
death, and of the life everlast^. Aptly, therefore,^ 
in tlidS rit^ has the harsli'tbreat ^qHpen rebuke of 
d^ljpf humbled the ratriarch an^he 

the e^^s of the celebrator. 
gdsps, and groans, and 


tsflm 1 


Jew),^*n rtmoved fj 
For ' a frightfak see 
bubblingpbl^^, has been substituted a'picti^e^^ 
overpowering love — a representation of -the last 
^dMir of our Lord ?llnea]£%nd drink, <€ 9 nblenJ^of 
life and joy, 4|ie set before us,* and botlrsignify and 
convey ♦ us the nourishment' of ,^^rlasting life, 

♦ * • Sr w 

which we^ Hive in ms body and blood:’' meat and 
drink/vuot supplied ib|ii slaughtered fellow-crea- 
tures, hilt beiij^ the unjortured Inducts of ftie 
earth. Thus^pfehe v0y ^nature of ^:he ^emeu^ts* 
which show onr Xord’s death, convefl the Sssul^H^e 
of the ^olitioni*oi^^E^'h to oumuiV^I^, * * 
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saw ^liat sacrifice Carried the mind 
of tBfe*p[^er botlj backward ^d forwMd: bacdc- 
l^ard, Ijy the deat^of th4 victim, to the senftnce of 
death %t the fall; foij^ard, Iby^od’s acceptance of 
4his substitute, to his^^stoi fc^ . Alas! ^rough 
what a long and dreary interv^ did his eye move 
to reach this, last bright |j|)ject T ^ How weary and 
sickehed ^d his Uliul^ arrive at this resting p^e I 
i||)d^fi^er all how faint was that ’brightness, how 
Jhstable that resting-placei^ compared with ours, 
^urlftte, too, is both rOtrospe^ive and prospec^e. 
j|JBut what is our retrospect? not our fall, but our 
redemption, i^nd what is our prospect nilllitour 
re^IPnptiqn, but our exaltation to^fi| a^ l^it 
everlasting, at thegfecdlid ccM^g of our greaf God 
^and Saviour. We begin ^fitiniistorical certainty of 
tf{^,i|prhei!e he ended in prophetic h^eH we end 
with the complete an^ glorious reversal of the con- 
dign of ^sery aMd4|egrt^ltltion, with whi^'lhei* 
be^an. T^us we havli^a bright and lldhiing light at** 
'each extremei^ v^W^ and all b^ween is fftl of joy, 
aaid peace, and comiort. “ Oh Lord, ofe-^j-ovemor! 
hpsv ex^i^llent il thy nadi|r in all the wor^J” ex- 

cl&med David, on considering tfie ^ory ’of the 
’ll 

"heavensft. what words Vropldine ha# found had he 
Imen admittedKottifils our spectaiile, and gazed on the 
'^^Iritnal finnaH^t^^ch is expsiddedbefore our eyes I 
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Thirdly: Od the same principle* with. sac^^ce, 
this rite mil be an^special vehicle of cdd^i<m and 
of thaiRksgiving, on^the occasion of the various inch 
dents of life. THfele, *be t^y to our pleasure or 
our pam, to our eii(^r|glbent or chastisement, it 

* 'IV 1 ^ 

is our duty to poii^to the great end of our being, to 
turn to the accoum of tj^e life Jo come. If we suffer. 
Jet n& take care so to suffw, ds fellow-||^£l^rers ^ 
Christ ; if we be in joy, let us be mindfnlJ|o^o 
rejoice, as joint-heirs ^ith him in blissk In eitl#r 
ca<^, this rite, sefti^g forth our Lord’s death an^ 
passsion, and also assuring u|. of his glorious coming 
wiH be in exact accord ^j^l^ur hearts, ^yvill 
gHfc tlito j^roper vent and due ^ression, an^j^th 
its refreshing benefit^ipply>gr^e for grace ; there- 
fore, in all the granflmferventions of life, hither let 
us resorh^— ifete let us seek the Lord, and sWlj 
find him. As surely as he performed his promise of 
. n#^ng his disciple^^ res Jlec- 

tion from d^phth, so surel^tvill he me!et us here, 
and givd^ the blessings of his sp^itii(|{ pres^oe. If 
God of <d(0bhose the hour of feacrifi^ of bulls and 
rams,*% which to reveaHliimself, dhd madq gracious » 
promises to Abtaham and Zachariddi, will he Idkve 
this ordinanc&lfruitletlll^ in winch we sj^iritgally par-*, 
take of the sacrifice of the body*aili blbod 3!f his 
only begotten Son% '!(herefose, Rt* him who Iglh' 

M 0' 
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fallen into sickfi^s or trouble, hither repair, to make 

* A 

confession of his sins and acknowjedge God’s justice. 
^|Ie will^not have come in vain ; he shall hav^ mercy 
for justice. Let him who hath Iriscn from pain or 
sorrow, here confess hii^sf^f less than the least of 
God’s mercies, yield his entire thanks ; neither shall 
he have come in vaiiy his jhope and his joy shall be 
chastened into that hope and joy which can never, 
fail. % Let those who haye lately joined their cares, 
their joys, their fortunes, th^r affections, here make 
their»solemn homage and profession, as heads of a 
new household in the church of God , neither shall 
they have come in vain: God will give them grace 
to rear children of grace, and they shall be suc- 
ceeded by heirs ofgnoAise. 

Fourthly : Like sacrifice, ahd indeed every other 
ordip^nce of worship, this rite will be one^f stated 
times and seasons. Now, if we be bound to repair to 
it whenever we can, undet '^^atever circumstances 
of life, since all (w^' have seen) arc peculiarly 
Inet with sonje, a^ropriate blessing, hov^ can we 
willingly absenl; ourselves on fixed occaliions ? Is it 
■ mjgre di^cult to prepare a due oblation of our 
, helhts, because we have time at our command ? Are 
we less peculiarly circumstariled for the reception of 
blessings in this sacrament, because we have leisure 

t"' } 

to .review heforeKand»our whple Condition, and thus 
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to find out its chief bearing ? Does the general 

benefit of anticipation meet here with its single 

* 

exception ? are we less prepared w'hen in Ehe enjoy- 

ment of health of body and mind, and witlj days, 

and even weeks befoiie |jsf tSan when surprised by 

sickness and disSiay, and obliged desperately to 

snatch at opporfunity, ere it be too late ? “ Three 

tinics a year shall thy males appear beTore me,” said 

the I^ord God to the Jews, in giving his ordinances 

of stern command frojn the blazing mount ; and 

dispersed as they were, they gathered before him 

from every quarter of the earth. “ Do this in 

remembrance of me,” said our Divipe Master to his 
i . . # 

church, in delivering his last clmrge of love at his 

y ^ ^ 

last meal. What then? Aie we less bounden than 
the Jew ? need we yay less attention because our 
sunimoin have come more in the form of a request 
than of a command; .because our love is 'appealed to, 
antk not our fear ; ?^iuse we are invited as i^en, 
and not compelled as chihirwi ? True it is that the 
requestwf man may be negle^d,'.’hecau8e it com- 
monly implies the want of means of enforcing his 
will. But the request pf God is an expression of 
love, and not of weakness. It is a commandment, 
and the most fearful to the disobedient of all com- 
mandments ; for it appeals not tb our carnal ^man, 
not to our slavish fear, of pains and penalties ; Isnt 
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it is addressed to uur spiritual man, to our love and 
eagerness of obedience, the fruits of that love. If 
therefore We hear not, where is our spiritual' man? 
and then indeed, where, alas ! are we ? 

This last analogy with SjjK;rifice has now brought 


me to the practical consideration^of this sacrament 
of God’s church; with this I will proceed. 

Very different indeed from the prevailing notions 
of the present day, were those which were enter- 
tained on this point by the earlier Christians. Let 
us for a moilicnt suppose one of these hearers of the 
hearers of our Lord, or even of the hearers of the 
* sixtlr. or eighth succession from them, to arise an^d 
take his stand in a church of* these times and of this 
land. Let us ende^voi^ to conceive his feelings on 
seeing (as we repeatedly see) 4 whole congregation 
\um^ their backs upon the table of the Lord, and 
thus voluntarily put themselves into a situation, 
which wit^ him was one” of i^apacity or degrada- 
tion, reserved for children, for tiie unbaptized, for 
'the lapsed, for t3ie Assessed: on hearing ttie soli- 


tary minister of that table call, with the voice of one 
crying in^^e wilderness, lo^ upon stocks and stones : 
would he^deign to acknowledge for a portion of 
Chil^st’s clfurch, that crowd which he saw hurrying 
thtpugh the door, las if escaping from an nnwelcome 
’invitation ? would he coride;^cend to term that a 
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flock of Christ, Whicli he saw refusi|ig the food pro- 
vided for them by their shepherd ? He. would indig- 
nantly deny all fellowship with them in Qhrist ; he 
would assert that they had neither part nor portioh 
wi|h him, — that the memory of his mercies was 
unpleasing to thftn, — that they recked not of his 
body an^ his blodd, — and careless of how he had come, 
were careless also of how he would come. Were we 

i 

to ask him, in wjiat company then would he place 
them, he would unhesitatingly answer, in the com- 

9 ‘ 

pany of Peter, wl>o denied his master; in the company 
of Judas, who quitted that very table to betray him. 
To any attempt at palliation, he wOtild indignantly 
demand if we held that, to foi'get^od is not tq have 
cast him out of niind,-^to q^glef^t his injunctions is 
not to rebel against'|iim, — not to thank him for his 
blessing is not to slight them, — not to be with hinv 
is not to be against him, — not to gather is not to 
scatter? Howcver^prQac|iful this language may 
appear, no one, wdto i#* acquainted with the senti- 
ments .of the earlier ages,^ii^*^ssert that it is 
stronger than such as w: tef the lips, if not 

pass them, of such a spectator. Custom has recon- 
ciled us to the sight, and so it will^ thaf^of 
the most hideous defqrmities ; they are jjot the less 
really hideous notwithstanding, if „ 

After this none will surely find fault with*the 
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plain uncompromising language of, our church, which 
so earnestly ^enjoins her members to repair to the 
celebration of this rite, and so solemnly warns them 
when they arc come. She uses the language pi 
Scripture, and such language will equally condekin 
us ill carelessly approaching (Jod with private prayer. 
There, however, neither she. nor Sny (jfhcr human 
agent can interfere. There must be left to our 
own comfortable self-dekision, an/l no words from 

ft 

witliout can interrupt . the pleasing dream that we 
are really ^-aying, wlum we are ■ neither penitent, 
nor thankful, nor obedient. But here, in a public 
ceremony, Miere her voice must needsii^,^ heard, 
she exhorts and she deprecates in the most earnest 
terms, and honestly opens the truth, however unpala- 
table. She is the most anxious and atfectionate ol’ 
mothers. Let u.s not then complain of her public 
severity, but rather embrace it as an occasion of 
enquiringi^iiito our private; ll|lty. Let us .not, by 
her affectionate exhortation for 
stern denunciation, be of thaf^ company, which, when 
^r Saviour spoke of the eating of his^. flesh, and 
drinking of his blood, cried out, “ This is n hard 
sa^^g : who can hear it?” and walked 'with him 
no more. 

This rite, m,y Brethren, is a,<.spiritual sacrifice, in 
a which we spiritually celebrate the great sacrifice of 


wilfully mistaking 
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our Saviour, once offered upon the cross ; and enter- 
ing into liis sufferings unto death, which are our 
redemption unto life, we offer up ourselves," our souls 
ai\d bodies, to be a ' reasonable, holy, and lively 
sacHifice unto God. But^nen cry &ut here that they 
are not in a fit state to nial^c use of such strong ex- 
pressions, they calmot pledge themselves so far, their 
intentions cannot rise to a mark so high. Let them 
now consider, to what doesh all this really amount ? 
Even to this, that their profession of Christianity is 
but that of the lips, that they will not f<^n a single 
steady and sincere resolution, and so give God a 

single pledge that ’they will ever coftfe^ it in their 

* 

hearts. Have they ever, reflected that these is .such 
a thing as apostacy, and no less amid the seductions 
of quiet luxurious times, than amid the compulsion 
of troublous and necessitous.^ Can they imagine, 

that either in one case or the other they can'hold 

# ' % 

fast the faith of Chl^st, Avhen they have^aken no 
pains to acquire either l^nowledge or resolution which 
shall support them in llie day df trial ? For a real 
strife after =such knowledge and resolution would of 
necessi|y bring them to the table of the Lord. But 
be the world how it will, full of joy or of sorrowj^f 
seduction or of intimidation, the life of the> Christian 
is a scene of continual trial, a lon^rotracted agony 

tf ^ 

of conflict. Sacrifices are there to be daily offered by 
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him to his SaViour, of pleasure, of comfort, of riches, 
of power, Ofiflfection, of everything which the world 
holds precious. And will a single such sacrifice ever 
he offered by him who will hlk so much as engage 
in the shadoWy representation of the great sacrifite ? 
Will he ever suffer for Chl^st’s sake, who w'ill not even 
enter upon the bare commeino^atiQn'oftJ»s«afieiings ? 
'Will he ever take up, still more bear, the Cross ‘of 
Christ, who turns away from ^is table ? Here then, 
my brethren^ is a most simple test, and at the same 
time most -effectual. The* time is indeed ^one by, 
since this rite has been applied as a test of allegiance 

^ remain a 

test of Istyalty to our. Heavenly Sovereign ; and dis- 
affection cannot but ^e. most justly imputed to him 
*who refuses to take it. 

How blissfully, amid, all the horrors of the wil- 
derness, "Ibhid the conflict of surrounding enemies, 
could thc^yc and heart , of thji^pious Israelite repose 
upon the cloudy pillar of glory, which rested upon 
' the tabernacle. There waPpeace, there was secu- 
rity,, which no power of this world co^ld disturb. 
*And although he knew that God was ever nigh unto 
al|cthem that call upon him, and that no sensible 
representaticm could bring him nearer, yet this visible 
token of his presencej,Rnd sigijg^ his covenant, could 
not but administer continual hope of comfort. And 


to an earthl^sovereign. But it will ev 
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are we, amid thejperplex^g wilderness of life, amid 
the weary struggle with foes of body Snd soul, are 
we left destitute of similar comfort ? Oh. no ! the 
same Lord of glory,*who' exhibited that symbcd of 
hil^ helping presence to the' Israelite, liath ordained 
a resting-place for our spiritual eye. He hath esta- 
blished among us a visible sign, and given us in this 
rite a palpable assuraiye, that if we suffer, then we 
suffer with him who rose*again, and ascended to 
prepare mansions of bliss for his faithful followers ; 
for if Mfe show lis his death, he also ftreshows to 
us his coming again, when all enemies, with their 
gjrcat le^l^, sin and death, sliall be pirt under his 
footstool, Mid he shall • receive his own ftto ever- 
lasting glory. > 

Come then, let us dffer, our saci^ce, and the 
greater our health and wealth, so much the more 
let us repair to its celebration : for we .Save' both 
more to' be thankful ^iir, and all our affeitions and 
faculties are in their b^t vigour for God’s service, 
Let us not wait for the desponding, the distractii^, 
the .misgiving hour of sickness; lior let the hour of 
death w surprise us, as but to leave timq for our 
first and last celebration of the Lord’s supper, asttie 
only test which, after a life of so many oppor- 
tunities, we can giv^jjf our profession. Wliat were 
this but the delusion of Kim who deemefl to save his 
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soul by securing his dying limbs in the dress of a 
monk Let^^us then co^e to our Lord’s table, and 

* - i 

bring with* us to it a thankful acknc^wledgment of 

thp higk and ble^if^rivifeges^f light uilfler whi^ 

we are' invitfd it.'* Coifeider^a moment, ihy 

brethren, and look at the^atj^rch : see with what a 

vague Undefined prosiiect of the mode of his re- 

deir^tion, he brings his offeri^ to the altar. Look 

at tlfe Jew : behold, ho\^ in despite of the light of 

his law playing around, of the blaze of prophecy 
• • lli* . . 1 

streaming in advance, yetws in ignoranct of the 

* precise* events by which his salvation shall be 

wrougfft, t^t he goes up to the sdtart^ And 

now lool0^at yourselves: with a clear ktlowled^e of 

the manner of your ijpdemption, of the character of 

'your Kedqen^r, evcry*obj3ct, every motion, every 

word in t^e ritt; before you, implying^ no obscur^ 

futu^, veiling no promisdfl blessing, but referring 

you to ^st events distinctly^ and minutely made 

^ ^ttdwn to ydu, the blessed ^ects of which ^u ve 

nuw experiencing in substance, •not anticipating in 

hope} the* whole scheme of man’s restor^on bging 

drawn out and laid open before your eyes, yop'r Sa- 

^ viour’s express words inviting you ; — thufc, even thus 

do ye offer ^your reason^le, your bloodless sacrifice. 

Thlbh of this, and (^]M|)are y^r situation with that 

^ of the mo^ enlightened Snd illustrious characters 
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under the old covenants, ^ea, poaipare it with that 
of Noalf/when^ he built anew^the dhurch oft God, 
^n tlje rei^v^l ofv tl;j^ world after the flhod : with 
that of Jl^raham o^ering up'iLi^oa in a^ypd‘‘of 
that whi^ was t|) coi^et^ith t4t of Davi^, when 
he brought up the aricbf G89 intO|^ts resting place ; 
with that^of Solomon, when he made his royal and 
costly offering^ on tli# dedication of God’s ten^le : 
with that of Isaiah, when at sacrifice he beheld the 
glory of the Lord : with |hat of Zachariah, wlierf the 
archangel Gabriel prol&ised a Son, the forerunner 
of the Redeemer; with that of Sim^^n, whe^ he 
(dfered'tlfe sacrifice of the blessed Ma?y, ank held 
up in his anns the Saviour of the world, '^ll these 
obtained not the promijie, a^d*the letist of us in the^ 
kingdom of God is greater than themiall.* They had 
ibut the faint glimmer of t^e broad daylight amidst 
which we are living. Lei us think of th^e tftrtg?, 
and, endeavouring duly to wtimate this our peculiar 
blessedness, thankfully|^ispose our hearts, so to ea|<. 
of the bread and drink of the cup (which are the ■ 
body and^ltood of our Saviour) upon earth, that we 
may iiideed drink of the fruit of the spirituaji vine, 
and eat of the spiritual bread of everlasting life, 
toother with him, new, irij^^he kingdom of God. 
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in. 1. * 

^ ]/2)re, hol^ h'iethrm^ pm takers of the heaienl^ calhnj^y 
consid!^ the Apostle and Jfji^h JPne^t oj ottr profession^ 

Christ Jesus* 

\f t ^ 


been ordained for t 

aankiu*and, in order to this end, h ^ 

^nle^by his ijj^eifetion 4fT^o sraarated parties, must have 
J|[>er&nned*tlij| office unde^ twofold character, by 
jvh3^ SS^ay present hjpiself to eithei;^party on thf 
t^ ^er,— to on tSe part o|^od, to 

part of ™an* In the firs^ca#^ sent 
Ilod, ^ woul^p^clai^to man God’s Rations 
►f^l^tlorf, signify his gracious promise of pardon, 
^|did instill him in the Way of obtain^H^: Ii^ithe 
would appear before <dth the 
jAeantof satisfying his justice, and to*^ Ait to him 
fcan*#%ntire repentance|^thanks, faith, homage, and 
^ submission. To the-i^ of his human nature 
,waa4i^«^»to tbe second’hiidivine : the fon^r is 
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4ie, <|iutj^ of htflwostol^ the |attc|‘ 0 / 

hisponti^. since l!Se^n)pfer|ic?lriS*%mwl!j^ ^ 

piese^v^ appfer tae^^rth ^d^eajgen, h<l^ustiii^^ 
viously tci|^is 4 sdven#Jiavi^ discfll|li^||d the 
• ^dcputati(^ ^an^l^ncd^an HqaijM a%gn t^assurc«: 
him ipf tite discharge the||iMe^^ce in this alsS,^ 
a #^resentative on earth will he^ required.^ 

*’noT# to look <|ut foij these rq)reseBtatives 

church of God. “ » ' 

I . ^ . 

5 Adam was evidently such a representati^ 

Lth ’ ’ ‘ 


As 'an (Mferer of sacrifice, he was the ^ 
# 


heads. 

the pontifical j as\n inspiied instryctor of ijfs^iif^ 
'dren, l^^et..^e apostolical representaHte. 
samI* combiftation (Will scontinue throug^ut ti^^ 
stage ; since the join^offerii^iCf a cannot 

so properly offered by a^ member as||p^;^he fatheif! 
jts natural head ; and he. is already ii^ested^t^oftilure^ 
with tl^^apostolid&l officdt *^But in t^ st^te 
world^api^s.grew into tribes, and triy into j|||^ 
tion^lmd the head of ^e nation wouR. necessan^ 
combine these officaa: ^nce we may also res(|lvS th||^ 
int^ three^^li^sions. He would be piiesll pnspheW 
and ; according to the secbnd and third, jffice^l 
govemin|PPlni*teaching his people, and bei^ Hi 
lineal conservator, if Aot jj^e deliverer,^ of tKh 
cles and promises oflfod. I^pdi was Melchisfdei;. f 
yjj^ may here ren^k^he. exeqfsdingl hi | | yj | lj vi. 
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was I&tlfra^^ ^^JS' 

^ ' X< >ii^ ^.; : >«. N 4 

l^t onl j tif tempO]^.bi!r also to ipiritu^'^gnlnes^'' 
ma% estimate t%e xrimeW ’Esi^who was liell • 



, his fathcr’s^i^herv^ 

‘ i|i On'^fccMjai^ to thc^next dispeiisation, we mfttte- 
diat^ly encounter its cjbaracteristie 4iinitation. ^ As 
die sacrifice is confined to one place, to cdrtain times, 
to specified sins, so the |iicrificer is limited to the 
first-born of a single famil/.* We also meet with a 
dis^^fion of the apostolical and pontifical ofliees, 
first being conferred on Moses, the second on 

M ^ r 

Aaron. This was necessary to the more full and ^ 
perfect deyel^ment of each during this stage of 

% ' ^ ^ aj** 

^preparation a^icl foreshadowing. There is also a dif- 
.iererice in their transmission, the second being 
'^ntaSed on |^c first-bpnr of Aaron’s family, while 
, first ^ not confined either to person or family, 
but distributed among ^several at the same tniie, as 
^tweeri^ Saul the king, and SSrauel the prophet j 
indeed Solomon was the last in whom the ^ dig- 
“M rule and gift of prophecy was united. Tliis 
Ifl^&neiicc of transmission arose not only from the 
'eircutnstanOe of the s^pond being merely passive 
representation, and therefore l^ferding no reason for 
def^^ng from tlje Hhe of succession ; and iff the 
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fireH %en^ «os£ «ctive e|iertidl> 3 n 4 .^hei£fii^ 1*6- 
Aiufhie j^^htiei®ivhich c^Id €ie^Siainti^il^ in a 
. Htnited succetijjron ,oiil<^,by*d^fcoitmual mia^Ie ; buH 
ft wab‘ desi|^ed also t||f naqiow tlfe doi^ to tha < 
^iie ontyiwnediator, w^Jio, n||en offie |torae,' 1 fco^d*' * 
iieve^ again be represend^ by creature J * 

wl^e In his apostolical character,**^ our Loi^ co^^» 
tmued and continues to be represented a 
sjnead niimstry, deiiving" iomraission from hiHf^ 
thioufrli his Apostles. Amidst all his c\clusiveii|is, 
howevei, and in ihe pages of the book of that 
law of coniiactioh and constiaint, the Ja(? wasl^ 
•warned (|f the shadowy natuie of his plaesthog^l^y ^ 
the ftxhibition of that Qf Mclchistdec, wij#> there 
* stands without enumeration of aiiccs^rs, so necell^i 
saiy to the genuineness afth^ *kai onic pnest ; with-*? 
out time of hn th or time of death bemg stafe^d j ^ 
without picduessei'’ or successors bemg speci^d:^< 
and the ^iiitually nunded, no doubt, \^e instructed* 
by thit^ toinpaiison to expect the passing away%f' 
their own priesthoo^ and loolc foiwaid to cjpe con^ 
inon to dll mankind, and of everlasting dv^tion. ^ 
ifut nowfl^ose shadowy piiests have all vanished,^. 


and their sub^nce is come. The hrst-boin 

many brethren, the true priest, the tiue kin^ the,' 

true proph^ has appeared. *fiath announced pardoq, » 
^9Slk * ■ j 

from God, and hath offered the sacrifice or^fijped 
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from the beginning of the world. On earth, and 
for all men, and not in the tcnvple and for the Jews, 
the great High Priest hath made his offering ; and 
in heaven and for all men, and not in the holy of 
holies, and for the Jews, the great High Priest, in 
virtue of that offering, is standing with his inter- 
cession. There is, therefore, no longer upon earth 
a sacrificing priest ; consccpiently it is only in his 
apostolical character that our Saviour can liave any 
representative : generally speaking, he is represented 
by every one in the Christian church to whom w'e 
are bound to pay obedience or reverence, since, 
however nature may have invested them with claims 
to such, yet they derive a new and higher title from 
the great head and ruler of all. We must bo faith- 
ful to our rulers, we must be obedient to our 
masters, attentive to our teachers, dutiful to our 
parents, for his sake by whom all these powers are 
ordained. But more particularly he is represented' 
by the spiritual pastors of his church, whose office, 
since sacrifice has been finished, and the volume of 
prophecy sealed, is now confined to the spiritual 
government and instruction of his church ; they 
form, therefore, a ministry, and not a priesthood : 
accordingly they are never once designated in the 
New Testament (however they may be in later 
writers,) by the word (hiereys,) which signifies a 
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sacrificing priest, but are termed bishops or over- 
seers, presbyters or elders, deacons or ministers. The 
root of all corruption in the church, has been the 
blasphemous assumption of the sacrificial and media- 
torial character by these representatives of but a 
portion of even the apostolical. 

We will now proceed to examine our own dispen- 
sation under the tw(» heads of its pontifical and 
apostolical government. 

I. 'riie first we have seen to belong to ('hrist 
alone ; it has been*])ai’tly fulfilled upon earth, and is 
still partly fulfilling in heaven. Let us consider our 
state in this respect, and compare it with that of the 
.lew, which was one of greater blessedness than that 
of the jiatriareh, inasmuch as a wi'itten and recorded 
warrant and promise of God was more satisfactory 
than one which was merely traditional, and therefore 
also not so expressly traced to God’s command. 

We have seen that Jewish intercession was con- 
fined, 1, to a certain place ; ii, to a certain time ; 3, 

to a certain person ; 4, to certain sins. 

« 

1. The place was the Jewish temple, a building 
of stones and timber. Intercession, therefore, was 
subject to all the external accidents. A conflagration 
might put an end Ito it, nor could it be renewed after 
such an interruption, without fresh warrant from 
God. Thus the .Tew was in spiritual jeopardy every 

N 


O 
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hour ; he was indeed subject to wordly elements ; 
every threat of the Syrian, the Babylonian, the 
Egyptian, or the Roman, made him tremble, not 
only for his temporal, but also spiritual welfare. 
And it required the uninterrupted and stirring song 
of prophecy to keep his heart above despair, and 
assure him against the threatening appearances 
around. Now turn from this bondage to our liberty. 
Our temple is heaven, there is our High Priest far 
beyond the reach of all the powers of earth or of 
hell ; nay, keeping them in subjection under his feet. 
Nothing in this world, neither kingdoms, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things upon earth, nor 
things under the earth, can give us a moment’s 
anxiety. 

2. On incurring any sin or impurity for which 
his 1.TW had provided atonement by sacrifice, the Jew 
had all the formal, and (unless resident in Jeru- 
salem) tedious and dilatory process to go through, of 
repairing in person to the temple, of instructing the 
priest with the occasion of his sacrifice, and then of 

t 

the ceremonial of the sacrifice. Thus innumerable 
accidents may intervene to deprive him of restoration 
to his former state, and the whole nation might be 
deprived of its imputed character of holiness, be 
degraded from its glorious state of an assembly of 
priests and kings, by some worldly incident, pre- 
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venting the annual celebration of the great day of 
atonement ; on which this nation of exclusive holiness 
and vaunted privileges was summoned as a criminal 
before the bar of God, and in the very form of 
absolution underwent all the solemnities of the 
passing a sentence of death. In every case, private 
or public, the offender was left in utter helplessness 
during the interval between the commission of the 
offence, and the offering of the sacrifice. No prayer, 
however humble ; no appeal, however earnest, could 
avail to abate one iota of his contracted uncleaimess. 
For that he must await an tixternal rite in the flesh ; 
his spirit was bound as it were to the earth, and was 
unable to rise until its dull and mortal companion, 
the body, had gone through certain prescribed forms 
and motions. Here was rebuke, here was peq)lexity 
indeed j and then how limited in every way was the 
pardon obtained. It went as far as the prescribed 
form of words put up by the priest, and no further ; 
as far as the remission of the particular offence, and 
no further •, and the continual renewal of sacrifice was 
required to meet the continually renevved guilt. The 
law was indeed a schoolmaster to bring unto Christ ; 
but it was a stern schoolmaster, whose voice never 
ceased to chide, whose rigour was ever demanding 
satisfaction. But we are under no schopJniaster, 
our spirit is under no bondage, f' S' .ce, full, 
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perfect, and sufficient for all the sins of the whole 
world, past and to come, has been offered once ; 
and our High Priest’s mediation proceeds from 
that moment, with unbroken efficacy, to continue 
until sin with death shall be no more. At every 
moment, therefore, we can, by appeal to him, obtain 
the benefits of that sacrifice ; at every moment our 
spirit can rise in prayer, and procure his intercession. 
^We are released from all bondage of the body; 
time, place, and form, can raise no obstruction to 
us ; we are free, we are spiritual* Tied to the bed 
of sickness, we are not precluded from our temple ; 
neither prevented from the prefsence of our priest, 
who is God over all, blessed for evermore. 

3. Jewish intercession could be made only through 
a descendant of Aaron. Now though an official suc- 
cession of men may proceed without interruption, 
as long as the society or nation in which they are 
included exists, yet this is far from being the case 
with family succession, of the termination of which 
we see instances every day. Here then was another 
point of uncertainty to the Jew. If his temple was 
brute stones and timber, his priest was frail fiesh and 
blood ;,and if the axe and firebrand may destroy the 
one, the sword or the pestilence may extinguish the 
other. But this was not all the imperfection. His 
priest, being sinful man, was indebted for the efficacy 
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of his intercession to imputed holiness ; and there- 
fore, in despite of the express covenant of God to 
accept such mediation, there would arise most un- 
comfortable doubts upon the following points. 

I. Whether he really was in that state of imputed 
holiness which was necessary to the efficacy of his 
mediation. Through neglect, wilful or unintentional, 
he might have omitted some ceremony prescribed 
for this purpose ; or may have relapsed into a statp 
of defilement since the performance of those cere- 
monies. 

II. Was he well assured that all in the rite itself 
of the sacrifice waS done according to rule ; whether 
nothing was omitted, or admitted, by which the whole 
proceeding was vitiated ? The number and minute- 
ness of the ceremonial regulations of his law, could 
not but subject the Jew to perplexing questions of 
this kind. But our High Priest liveth for evermore : 
he is purity itself, and therefore has no offering to 
make for his own sins ; he is truth itself, and will 
therefore sincerely plead ; and he is the son of God, 
and therefore will effectually plead. Nor does this 
unearthly character preclude us from the assurance 
of his sympathy, — an assurance so necessary to our 
confidence in such a mediator ; for he took our 
nature upon him, suffered temptation, underwent 
our sorrows. Thus every opening is closed against 
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dottbty and vre may boldly approach the throm of 
God, confident of the dl-sufficiency in every point, 
and at every time, of our heavenly and everlasting 
mediator. 

4. Jewish intercession was applied to particular 
sins, selected each for a peculiar atonement : and these 
were rather infirmities than sins, while the greater 
tran^ressions were left without the benefit of any 
site of absolution. But the pardon procured by the 
intercession of Christ is not thus confined to any 
particular infirmity, nor unequal to do away the 
greater t/ansgressions. It extends to our whole life. 
Nay, more : it not only annuls the past, but even 
in the very act creates the future ; for with forgive- 
ness for what has been done in sin, it confers the 
grace to do in righteousness : and it fills the mind 
not only with the lightness of heart arising from the 
having thrown down a burden, but also with the 
delight experienced from taking up a gift ; not only 
with dismissal of doubt and fear, but with the enter- 
tainment of hope and l«ve. ITius its effect pervades 
the whole mind of man, refining his affections, ex- 
alting his thoughts, pacifying the terrors of memory, 
and presenting views of glory to his foresight. 

And now, my brethren, may we not indeed joy- 
fully assent to our Saviour’s assertion, “that his 
burden is light, and his yoke easy ?” On this vital 
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;gpint of mediation, how bound in hand and foot did 
the Jew i^roedi God's altar ? What a slave indeed 
was he! even the most spiritual-minded, they who 
looked beyond the* letter of the law, to whcnn the 
law itself furnished elements of thought which car- 
ried their minds far beyond its narrow barrier, felt 
their spirit at every turn opposed by its wall of 
fleshly ordinances. They were prisoners in a dun- 
geon, who could overhear the glad sounds of life, 
without, and to whom through its loophole there 
streamed a ray in tantalizing token of the joyous 
light around. In all their aspirations they were 
exalted but to be humbled. After their widest spi- 
ritual range, they relumed (like runaways to their 
prison) to the distinction of meats, and ail the 
minute and formal observances which God indeed 
had imposed, but at the same time had informed 
them, both by the spirit of the very law which bound 
them, and by the mouths of his Prophets, whom he 
sent, to be intrinsically unnecessary. Amid the 
multitude of bulls and rams slain in the Temple, 
their reason informed by God, cried out to them 
that such brute offerings could not avail to take 
away sin, and his messengers were exclaimii^, “ to 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams that “ the sacrifice of God was a 
contrite spirit,” and demanded whether “ God woul^ 
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drink ithe blood of bulls, and eat the fat of rams^” 
Thus were they daily rebuked, thus straitened, thus 
imposed with a hard, and, at the same time, unne- 
cessary task. 

What shall we say, then, my brethren, of them 
who would bring us back into all this jeopardy ? And 
they do bring us back, who invest the human minis- 
ter of Christ with the mediatorial character; they 
bring back all the carnal purifications, and all the 
doubts of efficacy which we saw attendant upon 
Jewish intercession. Let us stand fast in the liberty 
with which Christ hath made us free, who is our 
only mediator and advocate, and who hath once and 
for ever offered the only sacrifice. 

II. Let us now proceed to the apostolical part 
of our Lord’s office in our covenant. As our Lord, 
though represented in this character by human 
agents in the two preceding stages, yet did not alto- 
gether exclude his own occasional and particular 
interference as head of the church, but appeared and 
directed his deputed ^Rgents amid mighty and fearful 
signs and wonders, so notwithstanding his appoint- 
ment of apostles and ministers, he did, in the infancy 
of the Christian church, which called for especial 
assistance, manifest his open and direct superintend- 
ence, as on the day of Pentecost, in the conversion 
of St. PauL ead other remarkable events of that 
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period. Nor will an attentive and pious mind fail to 
trace the mi^ty though secret working of its great 
superintendent, in the series of events which have 
befallen his churcfc in later days, however they may 
assume to a more circumscribed view the shape of 
effects of ordinary agency; each single event may 
appear natural, but the series is miraculous. 

The ordinary charges, however, of government 
and instruction, he has deputed to human hands, in 
analogy with the constitution of human society in 
general, whose order is maintained by chosen mem- 
bers of itself. These he deputed to his Apostles, and 
their successors for ever; first in the commission 
which he gave to the twelve and the seventy, and 
finally, in the moment previous to his ascension, in 
those memorable words, “Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you, and lo ! I am with you, even 
unto the end of the world.” — (Matth. xxviii. 19, 
20. To which may be added, Matth. xviii. 18, 
19, 20). 

It is then the prophetical part only (taking that 
word in its wide sense) of his threefold office, which 
our Lord has deputed to the Christian ministry; 
the strictly prophetic gift, that of foretelling the 
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futiire,^ was indeed imparted, but only for a season. 
Hiere remain the conservation of his oracles, the 
teadiing of his word, and the government of his 
Church, — all three intimately connected indeed, but 
yet not so entirely, but that one may devolve to an 
individual in a much larger proportion than the 
others : for instance, the conservation of his word 
will require a more deep, and extensive learning, 
than will be called forth by the ordinary duties of 
teaching it, since it establishes what the other takes 
for granted, the authority of Scripture, and. authen- 
ticity of its documents ; while the government of the 
church again will demand qualities, many of which 
are not required, and the rest necessary but in an 
inferior degree, to the mere teacher. To these 
offices God ordained in his church, first apostles, 
secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, then workers 
of miracles ; after that, gifts of healing, ministers, 
governors, diversity of tongues. — (1 Cor. xii. 28). 
Into these distinctions it is now unnecessary to 
enter ; we will procaed, therefore, to consider the 
Christian minister in the general, and first view 
him in comparison with thc'Jewish teacher. 

1. He had a predecessor in the Jewish prophet, 
•in common with whom he has to uphold the honour 
and glory of God, amid an unbelieving generation. 
He has to unfold his blessings given and to be given, — 
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to signify his ereriasting counsels,— to promise pardon 
and peace, or to denounce judgment and^ wo^ — to 
publish unwelcome truths, ^ — to appear be£}re kings 
and rulers, — ^to rebuke the impenitent Ahab, — to 
comfort the pious Hezekiah. But far more excellent 
than the heralds of the Christ who was coming, is 
the embassador of the Christ who is come ; they 
saw the ray, these behold the sun ; they preached 
the hope of things unseen, these announce the sub- 
stance. They saw in part, and could unfold but in 
part ; these have the whole scheme of God’s redemp- 
tion gloriously unveiled before them. They sang of 
him who was to come in the fles^ a man of sorrows ; 
these tell of him who is to come at the last day in 
glory to judge the quick and the dead. If the least 
in the kingdom of heaven be greater than him who 
was greater than all the prophets before him, * great 
indeed may we conclude to be the superiority of the 
Christian minister to the Jewish prophet. 

2. Still higher does he stand than the Jewish priest, 
to whom was committed the teaching of the law of 
ordinances, the exposition of the letter ; t while the 
unveiling of the spirit was confined to the prophets. 
Supposing him, therefore, to act up to the duty of 
the most faithful expounder of God’s word, how 


* Matth. xi. 11. 


f 2 Chrofi. XT. 3. 
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■Arrow after lall must have been his views, bow timid 
hiA exposition. Accustomed himself to officiate in 
the temple with a number of minutely prescribed 
ceremonies, and hedged in by the text of the law, 
which he had to interpret, everywhere by positive 
injunctions, beyond which he dared not enlarge; 
can we wonder if he went not beyond the letter 
which killeth, until, like the captive who hugs his 
chain, he took delight in narrowing to still greater 
straitness what was so narrow already ; and can we 
wonder if theipeople, amid all thek stupid carnality, 
observed a want of freedom and authority in this 
unedifying literality : such was the Scribe, such the 
Pharisee*, who, in addition, by their pretended tradi- 
tions, threw a veil still more thick upon the spirit 
of the word. At other times, the expounder run- 
ning into the opposite extreme, escaped from the 
literality of the text into the wilderness of moral 
allegory, and despising and despised by the vulgar, 
left his flock still more unedified than the former : 
such was the Sadducee. But the Christian minister 
has to expound the liberty of the spirit, and not the 
slavery of the letter ; the spirit of the Gospel, not 
the letter of the law : for prescribed and outward 
^ observances, he has to inculcate inward and essential 
principles ; for formal ethical precepts, he has to 
infuse energetic spiritual motions. The volume which 
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he interprets, gives his spirit unbounded range \ day*' 
after day it may feed in fresh pastures, drink from 
fresh streams, nor can it visit, to his lUe*s end, more 
than a small portion of the regions open to its 
excursions : unfettered by distinctions of meat, ablu- 

i 

tions of the body, sacrifices of brutes, observance of 
carnal forms and prescriptions ; free from such a 
body of death, it expat^tes over the boundless 
prospect of the life to come ; gazing on the mighty 
works of its Master and Creator in the spiritual 
world, — on his ccmquest over sin and death, — on 
the assurance of pardon and peace, — on the sanc> 
tifying graces of the Holy Spirit, — on the life 
everlasting. His understanding is in no ddn^er of 
being led captive by a round of -formal duties j for 
he officiates after no mechanical formulary, he is 
engaged in no dull handling of earthly elements. 
The vessels about which he is concerned are living 
spirits, vessels of the Holy Ghost: the vestments 
about which he must be careful, are the robes of 
righteousness : the washings with which he has to do, 
is the laver of regeneration, and the washing away 
the. filth of a bad conscience : the leprosy on which 
he has to pronounce, is the leprosy of sin in the soul : 
the tem^e in which he ministers, is the church of 
God, — no building of stones and timber, but an 
assembly of living spirits: the altar at which he 
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" $ (• ^ nutde of eattb, but is spiritual, set 

w te’ tbe" heart of tbe c^iritual man f the sacrifi^fe 
wtSeh he offers, is no shedding of ^ihe blood of bulls 
goats, but is the communion of the body and 
l^l^od (tf Chrisf, mken to the soul withjliraise and 
thanksgiving. The knowledge required by his office, 
is no minute and bafren information on rites and 
ceremonies, it is the knowledge of the hedrt of man, 
and of the spirit of God : of the heart of man, in 
order to detect all its windings and turnings, and so 
dispel all itf delusions and perverseness, and for 
which purpose is demanded the constant watching of 
his own : of the spirit of God, in order to be aWe 
faithfjilly tu unfold his will and counsel, for which 
purpose he must dslsgently search the Scriptures in 

<5fci 

study, in meditation, and in prayer. All the 
duties, including even the teaching of the Jewish 
priest. Were confined to the temple, and these in fit 
analogy with his temporal covenant, were but for a 

» 

season : on the expiration of his course, he returned 
to his proper city, in a life of rdigious ease and* 
calm. But the house of prayer contains but a 
fougment of the services of the Christian miniater. 
His commission comes direct fi^ heavmi, and not ^ 
from Mosmt* Sinai; and the only temple which 4n- 
xdades his possible duties is the wide earth. He 
jil«8Ghe8 the covenant made with all mankind, and 
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not with Xbraham only ; and depu^ ):^^e 
Melchisedec/»has his charge open to every tribe ifld 
nation. His comipission is to “ go, teach all nations,’* 
He blows a trumpet not on Sion only, but in (the 
whole ea||h, and proclaims to all ’mankind the ac- 
c^table year, the last jubilee. 

Such is the minister of the Gospel, compared with 
the minister^ of the law. And if deep responsibi- 
lity confer honour, if the alternative of the highest 
croVn of reward, or lowest degradation of punish- 
ment bestow importance, then indee^*is the former 
character one of exceeding dignity : but it is a dig- 
nity under which man will tremble, and not triumph? 
will humble himself, and not exalt. 1| hot a 

master amid his brethren, but ia« spiritual servant, to 

* 

diligently watch and provide for their wants, and be 
within the continual call of their spiritual necessities. 
The greater his talents the more extensive is the 
service which he is bound to yield ; and he must put 
the whole man, in body, soul, and mind, to the work ; 
.adding to faith diligence, and to diligence know- 
ledge \ so that by labouring for the salvation of 
others, he even thus strive to attain his own. His 
very growth in usefulness and diligence will also 
increase his growth in humility and lowliness of 
spirit, since his sphere of duty thus enlarged brings 
into view more and more to be done, and make^ what 
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ift!4oilie^4|I|^(|Mi^ore and* mere ln«de<|aat» 4» that 
wAhoIi ought ito be done. Well tanij h» exclakai in 
the iwords cf the Apoatle* *‘Wh^ is sikfficienl?” 
(Hie Colu ii. 1^) many and manifold are the <temjie^s 
^od qualities whi^ he must faring te fais Mwrk. He 
k a soldier ever engaged in a spicitual warfare » yea, 
and a ea|>tain in that esariare. He must have im> 
weaiied ^rcum^ection j be ready against open 
attack, watchful against secret assault, set the first 
and best example of patience and hardihood, per> 
severance and lieurage, and guide and sustain all 
committed to his charge, in every trial of weariness, 
of fiizniae, of the sword. Ihen kgain, he is a shep- 
herd yvhoaet flock is feeding far and wide, over 
which he mnst watdidiy day, that is, in easy times, 
lest they extend their pasture into the wilderness, 
and be lost ; apd which he must gather carchilly 
by nightf when times of difficulty are come, and 
watch lest the wolf assail the fold. He is a hus- 
bandman alsot, whom God hath put into his vine- 
jyard^ where he must labour diligently; digging, 
wntaring, and dressing, th^ his master may receive 
pie»tifully^ He is n fauildpr top, a bujlderipf 
Qi^’s.jtenyple, of hia holy church; of wh^fh be 
mptf study well tbp plan, wcqrately acq4eint 

hinuolf with it, putting into practice ah his know- 
ledge^ Judgment, and charity, so that he may hudd 
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in tmuott) portion in h«A:dG^I|p^^itilP^ 

l^onoas fdidie ; working, as he in oS^opethti^ 
with builders different quarters of the ’ettrth. Of 
different ages; 'with builders of this world, ‘wiih 
hidldem of the world to come* He is a fisher too^ 
but a fisher of men, whom he must gather into the 
^ip of salvation from the d^ths of sin and eorrup* 
tion; and limst fearlessly pursue his occupation by 
day and by night, be the waters of the world 
troubled or still, reckless of its monsters below, 
unappalled by its* pirates above. Wiifei engaged on 
^ore, it will be in mending his nets, that is, in 
repairing his shaken fintitude, his fainting persOver* 
anee, his failing powers of persuasion, his exfaansted 
knowledge. Again we may exdaim, “ Who is suffi- 
cient ? ” not the will of man, but the grace of God. 

Thus have I endeavoured, to the best of my power, 
to draw out before you, in pursuance of my plan, a 
sketch of the priesthood of the church of God, and 
especially, by a comparison of the Christian priest- 
hood with such as preceded it, to shew how blessed 
are we in having been planted in the ‘churdi of the 
latter days. In this, as in the former respects, it 
maintains Sts striking superiority: we ate hrou^t 
nearer to the Father of Spirit^ and endued with far 
higher graces, and more lofty privileges. In our 
blosiied Saviour,— ^having died fbr our sins,' ahd ri^ 

a2 
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again for^pur justification, — we have a priesthood, 
through whom we confidently approach^ the throne 
of grace and mercy ; not with the^itimid crouching 
of the pardoned slave, but with the generous open- 
ness of the accepted son. And in his deputed 
ministers we have guides and instructors on the 
road of salvation, whom he hath endued with powers 
and opportunities for their charge, such as were 
never committed to human hands before. Not a 
single want is left unsatisfied : we are a people fully 
equipped, furni^ed for our journey with all appli- 
ances. Our march through this wilderness of the 
world is supplied with spiritual manna from heaven ; 
our steps through this darkness of sin and woe are 
directed by a spiritual fire. Let us not provoke 
God by ingratitude, and fall in the wilderness ; 
but strive to enter the promised land, which Israel 
won only in the flesh, but which awaits the faithful 
Christian in the spirit. 
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ON PRAYER. 


Revelations i, 5, 6. 

Unto him that hath loved us, and 7vashed us from our sins in his 
own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God, 
and his Father : to him he glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. • 


In this passage, and in two others in the Nepr 
Testament (Rev. v. 9, 10 ; 1. Pet. ii. 5, 9), Chris- 
tians are tenned priests ; we shall understand the 
application of this term by attending to the follow- 
ing considerations. 

I. The word here translated priest, is not pres- 
byter, but means a sacrificing priest. But such a 
priest, witji the exception of our Saviour, does not 
exist in the Christian church, still less can the terra 
be applied to Christians in general ; it is therefore 
figurative, as the word “ kings ” obviously is. 

II. The figurative sense is clearly determined : — 
first from a parallel passage in the Old Testament, 
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6,) where God says to the Jews* **^¥0 
^mll be nUto me a kingdom prii^te, and a holy 
n&tidn.’* Now to the Jew, having aa established 
pmsthood, the term, thus applied, was clearly meta*^ 
phorica] ; and Amiliar as it was* would convey the 
notion of selection, consecration, sacrifice. With 
regard to the first and second, every Jew was a 
figurative priest, from his selection firam the rest of 
the world, and by the imputed holiness consequent 
on this selection ; of this he wps put in mind by 
the numerous ordinances to remedy undleanness 
both in individuals and the whole nation, by which 
he was rendered fit to appear before God, just as his 
real priest was qualified for his duties by ptirifica* 
tions. With regard to his sacrifice, we have only to 
see to what things Scripture applies this figure ; and 
on turning over its pages we find mention of the 
sam'ifice of praise, * of thanksgiving, t of repent- 
ance, t of righteousness, || of charity ; § jmd as all 
these outwardly and inwardly are comprised in 
prayer, in which we’ peculiarly make an offering of 
our thoughts and deeds, our souls audi bodies to 
iGod, we may understand in one word prayer to be 
tins figurative sacrifice. 


Hebr. xiii.»15. + .Ter.xxxiii.il. | t*S. xxii. 17. 

II Ps. iv. 5. § Phil. iv. 18. 
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What was applicable to the Jew* is of course stiM 
iHOre so to the^Chri||tian, who is also selected froiu 
the rest of*he worl^ (Bom. xii. 1, £,) has been 
washed and consecrated in the laver of regcmenticm* 
whic^ confers purity by virtue of'^he saci^ce of 
Christ ; even as the pretanibed sacrifices of purifica* 
tion, and especially that of the day of atonement, 
(Stained it for the Jew. This is the consecration by 
which he ministers, and in all the above-mentioned 
passages of the New Testament, our spiritual priest, 
hood is mentioned as a consequence of onr 
Redeemer’s sacrifice. We are •* a holy priesthood, 
says St. Peter, *‘t6 offer up spiritual sacrifices accept, 
able to God, through J**su8 Christ.” And our 
sacrifice, as in the case of the Jew, will be prayer, 
proceeding from unfeigned lips, and from a clem 
conscience. And this our daily sacrifice has the 
same relation to the sacrifice of Christ, as our 
figurative priesthood to his real. In the offerii^ of 
the one we obtain the benefit of his sacrifice, in the 
character of the other we gain the intercessioa of 
his priesthood. 

And now, is it not grievous to think, my hve>- 
thren, that while prayer is ascending every day from 
millions of bosoms, so few comparatively should be 
qualified to offer it ? All are not witliin the cove- 
nant of Christ ; therefore they cannot be spiritual 
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'■ ’ ^ests. They have had no consecration, they stand 
not within the temple, which i^he ^urch of Chrirt. 
But of those who do stend mthin the* temple, are 
all indeed qualified ? Are they truly thankful, truly 
penitent, truly ^resolved' upon holiness of life,Jbruly 
•impressed with the efficacy of the intercession of the 
great high priest ? With such a mind must they 
come, in such robes must they minister, such in- 
cense must they burn, such sacrifice must they offijr. 
This most important duty o^ prayer, *this high 
privilege of the church of God, it is npw my in- 
tention to discuss ; «nd Ifefore proceeding after my 
plan, to compare the different stages of that churA 
under this head, I will pause to explain more ^aetly 
its nature. 

As in sacrifice the victim became peculiarly the 
property of (rod, so in the sacrifice of prayer we pe- 
culiarly abstract our spirit from the world, and yield 
it up to God ; and we may define prayer ,to he the 
communion of our souls with God, by the lifting up 
' of our hearts, either with the words of the lips, or in 
• t^e aspirations of silence. And as communion with 
4^d is the great end of our being, it is plain that 
to this act we must bring the whole man, with all 
his gifts, helps, knowledge, faculties, and privileges. 
This act, thejeforei is the putting forth of our powers 
of the spiritual life, of which we are then conscious; 
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in the same way as we are of our mental, when 
task ourmemor]^ or exercise our reflection; as we 
are of our bodily, when we jnove a hand or foot. We 
are then, and only then, in the full enjoyment of 
all oi^r blissful powers of existence. *All the rest of 
our time is like the rest and the sleep, so necessary to 
our imperfect frame of body and mind. And if in 
the body our waking hours influence mir sleep,' fur- 
nishing the mind with its peculiar train of dreaming 
thought, sfiall not i^ese waking hours of our spirit 
influence the rest of our life ? What trains of glo- 
rious and blessed meditation shall they not leave 
betiind? Into what’an excellent arrangement of high 
and sommn thought shall they not have framed the 
mind, which, when shut out from this its more imme- 
diate connexion with the world of spirits, may, in 
the dream of earthly life, retain and feed upon its 
waking recollections. Oh ! sluggard indeed is he 
who is un^^^lling to awake to so glorious a day ! 

This communion with 'God implies, of couree, the 
unreserved opening of our hearts to him. If a 
single cell be kept closed, it is as a wall of partition/ 
between us. Then it is, therefore, that we ascertaiiij,i^ 
whereabouts we are amid the wide regions of exist- 
ence ; then we try and search our spirit ; then we 
sound the depth of our affections ^ the^ like blos- 
soms to the sun, we put forth all our understanding, 
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all our imagination, all our memory, — exereise ^1 the 
prerogatives given us above the res|' of the tribes of 
creation, as being formed jp the image of God. Thenv 
therefore, it is, that coming to a full knowledge of 
ourselves, and having bur faculties quickene^, we 
acutely discern and condemn our unholiness and 
infirmities; then we acknowledge and confess our 
unworthiness ; and then we perceive distinctly the 
unbounded mercies of God, and rise from fear, and 
sorrow, and doubt, — to hope, and love, an^ joy. Then 
our connection with the world to come, our prize of 
immortality, is distinctly assured. Then is a conver- 
satfon going on between us and our God, between 
the creator and the thing created, between tfee giver 
and the receiver, between immortality and mortality ; 
and as the one opens his bosom, the other pours forth 
his treasure into it ; as the one offers homage and 
allegiance, the other dispenses his royal bounties. 
Such communion have we with God, through our 
high priest, Jesus Christ, being consecrated priests 
for that purpose by his sacrihce ; and such in the 
^prospective virtue of that sacrifice, and through the 
aiedium of representation, had the Jew. 

Prayer consists of confession of sin, of thanks- 
giving f(Mr mercies, of petition for either the con. 
tinuance or incsease of blessings, of deprecation for 
the remqya^ or assuagement of afflictions. These last 
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dope&d entirely for their suceeds on the sincerity of 
the two first, ai^ obtain it immediately, or at a 
distance, according to ci^umstances. In many 
cases, and those the most important, by God’s 
blessed economy the very act of prayer obtains the 
petition. The mind is brought by praying, further 
and further into a state of spiritual blessedness, until 
at length the utterance of the lips, entreating com* 
fort and deliverance from temptation, becomes rather 
the expression of tl;^ heart, which at thht moment 
has found what, a ‘moment before, it had not, than 
of a sense of its destitution. For we are tlmn in 
God’s temple ; prie'sts ministering at his altar, ubth 
eyes aifii ears intent upon our duty. The noisy 
world is shut out, and its affliction cannot reach him 

whose mind is thus excluded, and in a state of bliss 

* 

and unchangeableness. Temptation dai%s ndt, any 
more than its evil author, intrude before the prince 
of God. Other Objects of prayer will require time, 
because they admit of degrees of perfection, and can 
come but by repeated prayer. Such are a certain 
amount of grace, of knowledge, of wisdom ; a portion, 
of which, insensible, perhaps, at the time, is imparted 
at every earnest prayer : and if we have faith and 
patience to persevere to the end, we shall obtain 
more than ive in the first instance imagine^ to desire } 
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while one desire satisfied will awake another to be 
satisfied, and improvement lead on to more improve- 
ment. jOthers, again, as most temporal o^ects, must 
be prayed for in such a manner as must interpose 
delay. We are bidden to ask the greater, in order 
to obtain the less ; the heavenly, in order to obtain 
the earthly. Thus they will seldom come immediate 
or singular, but in their appropriate season, and with 
their due concomitants. For example, in asking 
for length of life, our prayer will not be directed 
to the longer enjoyment of it, .but to our being 
enabled to bring to a ripe conclusion the great 
wdi’k of life, — our own sanctification. If we ask for 
fruitful seasons, we shall not have in our minds the 
luxurious ease and plenty which they supply ; but the 
peace, the charity, the holy leisure, the thankfulness 
and dedication of heart to (lod, in all hope and joy, 
which they are apt to diffuse among us. If we ask 
for peace, then the peace of our particular time and 
nation will come included under the peace of the 
reign of the prince of peace, when not only the body 
but the spirit too shall have peace. If we entreat 
for relations and friends, it will be for them as inti- 
mate fellow-members of Christ’s church, and there- 
fore for their spiritual health and wealth, in the train 
of which their temporal shall follow also. Thus we 
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shall in all things obey our Lord’s charge, to pray 
first for the kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; ” 
and we shall reap his promise also, and find all cor- 
responding temporal blessings added unto them. 

According to the view which we have taken, prayer 
is a special privilege accorded to men by express 
revelation. This will further appear if we consider 
the requisites to its efficacy. 

I. It requires a special promise on the part of 
God to hear it, and a knowledge of his attributes by 
which to shape it. • To prove this we have only to 
turn to those among the heathen, whose very investi- 
gations into the natures of God and man, led thim 
to conclude the inefficacy of prayer, when ad- 
dressed to the supreme God, and to betake them- 
selves to the gods of their country as mediators 
between him and them. The notion which they had 
formed of him being derived from a severe process of 
abstractionTrom every thing human, elevated indeed 
the understanding, but repelled the feelings. There 
was nothing in their notion of him to which they 
could plead. If he was almighty and all-wise, he 
was also passionless and unchangeable. Hence the 
philosopher contented himself with the conception 
of this being. 

II. As prayer is the opening of the heart -to God,' 
telling out its hopes and fears, these must have some 
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objeet preisented. by God ; for the telling out of 
hopes and fears on purely worldly inat||rs, is* wr 
worthj^the name. But how, without reyelation, 
shall man have these spiritual objects ? Another 
life must be revealed, forgiveness of sins must be 
revealed. These hold out the only lasting objects of 
hope and fear to the human mind ; nor without the 
knowledge of these has he either the wish or the per- 
misfflon to approach with prayer, properly so called. 

III. The mind must have some manifest acts or 
words of God upon which to plead, some embody* 
ing, as it were, of his abstract attributes : the worid 
indeed is full of his wondrous works, but yet, as we 
know from the case of the heathen, they do not come 
home to men’s minds in that individual shape which 
alone can interest them. They seem also, matters of 
course, and may, as far as they know, administer to 
other beings specially, to themselves but accidentally. 
They are, too, as far as they affect them, but of the 
present hour. Now to their view whom he hath 
called by revelation, he has proposed m^hty deeds 
of the past, wrought in especial interventions ; and 
agwn, by means of prophecy, fixed their eyes on 
glorious works of mercy to come : so that wbereever 
in time the mind may place itself, — ^in past, present, 
or future,-.-4he sight is lull of objects displaying, and 
particularly threcting upon the beholder hhnself, the 
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wisdom, the goodness, and th6 power of God ; not in 
abstract, l^t in substance. 

Let us now proceed to examine the com^rative 
advantages of the Patriarch, Jew, and Christiati. 
The Patriarch had from the mouth of Adam an 
account of the blissful days <]£■ Paradise, and of the 
intervention of God at the fall ; he had also, from 
the same source, the prophecy announcing his resto- 
ration, so that his retrospect and prospect was bright 
with heart-stirring operations of God in his especial 
behalf; and these imparted their appropriate colour to 
the present and ordinary works of God lying before 
his eyes. Thus his matter was abundant ; his heart 
had sufficient upon which to plead. 

But comparatively with the Jew, he was distant 
indeed. This favoured worshipper could call upon 
the Almighty as having announced himself the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, his fathers. 
God had intervened, by a long series of most signal 
and glorious mercies, and held up to his eyes a long 
and bumiI^^ train of prophecy, growing more speeifie 
every day. The very land in which he was living, 
was a testimony and pledge of his peculiar mercy 
and love; and all the temporal blessings which it 
afforded him, came tims specially from God's hands, 
and mingled harmonioudy with the great mass of 
spiritual mercies, past and to cOme. He was a priest 
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indeed, with innumerable olFerings to lay upon God’s 
altar; the dedicatory sacrifice of Solomw did not 
more exceed in magnificence that of Abel, than the 
spiritual sacrifice of the Jew, considered under the 
head of matter for prayer, did that of the patriarch. 
How beautiful, how glorious are his prayers ; the 
great body of them is still put up by the church 
of God, which is still in the enjoyment of his 
blessings. 

But how distant indeed was he compared with the 
Christian ; the Christian has all the glorious past, 
present, and future, of the Jew in retrospect. But 
above all, God has appeared to him not through 
angels, not from Mount Sinai, but in human flesh, 
in domestic life. The Christian can appeal to him 
on human attributes, on the love which he himself 
entertains ; on the mercy, which he himself shows ; 
on the justice, which he himself administers. He 
can appeal to one who has called himself not the 
God of his fathers, but his brother : so that our 
High Priest mediates not only directly and officially 
by his human nature, but also incidentally and 
instrumentally by his human qualities ; by means of 
which we can feel ourselves one with him who is one 
with the Father. Our retrospect, in addition to the 

K 

Jewish, is his incarnation and whole sojourn on 
earth ; his crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension. 
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Our presfsit view is his sitting at the right hand of 
God in Remediation for us, together with all the gifts 
pouring down on us in his name ; our pr^pect is 
his coming again in judgment, and the life everlast- 
ing, when all his glorious promises, still due, shall 
have been fulfilled. Priests, spiritual priests indeed 
are we, rich beyond all telling in the abundance of 
offerings for our sacrifice ; and we have received a 
fresh and special ordination from God in those 
words, (Job. xvi. 23), “ Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
F ather in niy name, he shall give it you.” In addition 
to all this, he has provided us one w'hose help shall 
never fail to make our ssicrifice perfect, the advocacy 
of the Holy Spirit, which intercedeth for us with 
groans which cannot be uttered. 

To illustrate by example this our blessed supe- 
riority, let us take up the most fervent, the most 
explicit of such Jewish prayers as are still at this 
very day used by the church of Christ ; and let us, 
if possible, divest ourselves, during the perusal, of 
our Christian associations. Let what was dark to 
the Jew, be dark to us ; let the great Redeemer be 
obscurely future, and not gloriously come. Do we not 
appear far away, even where the Jew felt himself to 
be most near ? Now let us take up the prayer again 
with our eyes open, and our heart quick to all our 
spiritual happiness ; read it, and then close wit^ the 
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words, “through Jesus Christ our Lord andiSaviour.** 
Are we not brought near at once, taken up ^ke Elijah 
from eairth, caught up like the apostle to the third 
i^avetf ? Here is indeed one great reason, exclusive 
of the intrinsic merits of the hymns, ^hy the Chris- 
tian church has retaj^ned so much of the praise and 
prayer of the Jewish. To all who are diligent to 
understand, it carries back the thoughts to the 
glorias train of mei'cics by which God prepared 
the way of our dispensation, reminds us of our emi- 
nently superior privileges, and every expression 
comes to the heart with a sense of glorious pro- 
phecy most gloriously fulfilled, and with the con- 
sciousness of ourselves being the blissful enjoyers of 
the fulfilment. • 

Such being our means, let us examine our duty 
on the head of prayer, which we shall distinguish 
into private and public. ^ 

Most of what may be said (on the first espe- 
cially) has been already anticipated. We have been 
both commanded and invited to pray. Prayer is to 
us the only channel of communication with God, — * 
the only duty in which w^ointedly fulfil the pur- 
pose of our being,— the only acknowledged vehicle 
of his gifts, — ^the only refuge from a corrupt and 
troublous world. Without it the word of God, 
sown* by his teachers,, has no ground in the heart 
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wherein to take root j without it we are mere 
animals, beaifts of the earth, creatures of rapine and 
prey. » 

The transition to the consideration of the objectlil^f 
public prayer, js short and easy, from some principal 
duties of private. In his private petitions, the indi- 
vidilal must never forget that he is one of many, a 
member of a body, through the head of which he has 
access to the throne of grace and mercy. He iiPbound 
to many brethren in the unity of one altar, one faith, 
one baptism ; so that his prayers must be directed to 
their welfare as to apart of his own, and even the most 
special and private’part of his devotions cannot leave 
his neighbour out of all consideration. To them 
his conduct for good or bad can never be indiflPerent, 
bodily or morally; and therefore his petitions for 
grace to amend his life before God, will include the 
desire of avoiding offence before men ; with the 
earnest wish to build up his fellows in redemption, 
so that every thing which he may think, say, or do, 
may tend to the glory of God and his Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Here then is a close, indissoluble bond 
between private and p^ic prayer. Private must 
proceed upon the understanding that its offerer is a 
member of a society, and to this society he cannot ’ 
be counted to belong, if he shun its assemblies. He 
cannot put up petitions for tl},e brethren in spwt, if 
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he avoids^heir spiritual comi^umon. This would be 
like thinking to love God whom he hath not seen, 
and hating his brother whom he hath seen. Both 
llftdes. of prayer are necessary from the very consti- 
tution of our nature as social beingj^s, both are im- 
posed by Christ’s ordinance, both are blessed with 
his promise. Just as the Jewish priest united his 
public and private devotions, and offered first for 
hims^, and then for the people ; so closely united 
must the truly spiritual priest maintain his private 
and public offices, nor deem that one will be accepted 
when the other is neglected. If he unite not the 
two, he is no priest ; he has no altar, no sacrifice, no 
temple. 

To be in communion, therefor^ with the invisible 
church, we must be in communion with the visible ; 
to be in communion with Jesus (’hrist its great head, 
with all the angelic host of heaven, with the spirits 
of just men made perfect, we must also be in com- 
munion with the brethren who are labouring together 
with ourselves in the infirmities of the flesh, and 
looking for help to the same Redeemer. 

For this assembling oi^elves together we have 
the special promise of ouf ’ Lord, that where two 
or three are met together in his name, there is he 
in the midst of them j and for neglecting such 
^sembling, we have 1^ threats of casting us out of 
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his church ; for in his«Epistle to the He1)rews, the 
Apostle of Christ strictly charges them not to neglect 
the assembling of themselves, and proceeds to shew 
that such neglect is the commencement of ’an 4L 
tacy, after wljich there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sin. Now, he is writing tq persons who were in 
danger of this sin from the violence of persecution 
without. Will it be more excusable in us, who 
commit it from inward choice ? In them the spirit 
was willing, but the flesh weak ; in us not even the 
spirit will be willing, and the flesh will be proud and 

rebellious. They would err from severe compulsion 

* 

of pain ; we from mere recklessness and wantonness 
of ease. 

The benefits of public prayer may be discussed 
as received through the outward, and through the 
inward, senses. 

Much indegd comes through the outward. Not 
derived from the beauty and magnificence of the 
temple ; not from shewy pomp of ceremonial ; not 
from charms of song and music, and other stimn* 
lants to the dull senses, which rouse them indeed to a 
certain degree, but oftei^revent them effectually from 
rising higher, by constantly rivetting the attention, 
ant^intruding objects of the senses on the moments 
of abstraction, — the sights and sounds of earth on the 
contem;^lation of heaven, ^fch upon spirit.^ But 
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that which delights and teacl^s the eyes, is the sight 

of Christ’s flock ; that whifch charms and instructs 
the ears, is the sound of joint prayer. When we 
tMs join ourselves in uniformity and equality of 
prayer, all of different stStions, diff^ent pursuits, 
diflPerent dispositions, different ages, — the rich and 
the poor, the merchant and the husbailllman, the wise 
and the weak, ftie healthy and the infirm, the young 
and the old, — what a varied family does that of Christ 
appear ; how manifold are our wants, and how sur- 
passingly great his power and loving-kindness who 
undertakes to supply them all, — who sheds upon 
each of thein his appropriate gift, and they all, in 
different tongues as it were, tell out the mighty 
works of God. And when in despite of all the 
obvious differences in the flesh, we find ourselves, 
by the very act of our meeting, all equal and alike 
before the throne of God, what should we reckon 
of such differences, but as mere accidents, utterly 
inessential to our red nature ? If God, who made 
us, and knows our nature to its inmost recesses, 
regard them not, why shall we so painfully attend 
to them ? Such differences, however, will act still 
more beneficially, if they act but as outward fleshly 
signs, to lead us to think of most important inward 
spiritual differences; of growth or diminution of 
grace; of wealth, of pq|^rty, of spiritual knowledge. 
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of perforin^ce or neglect of God’s will, of t6e 
understanding or ignorance of his word, of the sub- ’ 
j^ion or dominion of the flesh, of the willingness 
or reluctance of the spirit, yhese distinctions )i|e 
indeed essentids, and no (accidents. On either con- 
sideration, the world and its code is set aside; and 
faith and hop# and charity bring together, whom its 
fraud, its hatred, aiid violence, wawld fain keep 
asunder. Here, therefore, all boasting of tHfe flesh 
is humbled, all meekness of spirit is exalted. With 
regard to the inward, as the very sight of assembled 
men is delightful to him who has been long solitary, 
so is the joining of our spirits in prayer -ito each one 
after an interval of lonely meditation and prbyer. 
^e refresh ourselyes, as it were, with conversation, 
and with the exercise of our social faculties after 
seclusion, and the exclusive indulgence of our indi- 
vidual. And assuredly, if intercliange of thought, 
mutual converse and debate, the participation of 
pleasure and instruction, the imparting of advice and 
comfort, form the essentialsof worldly conversation, — 
so do the conscious expression of mutual wants, con- 
fession of common sins, partaking of common for- 
giveness, consolation, and peace, give its value and 
cha^cter to our spiritual conversation. Such con- 
versation is that which pervades the society of the 
church of Christ, at those sq|sons when it assembles 
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IBS ^li^inctly such, as having separated Mielf from the 
'i and its lusts and caret, and thus put itself into 

IBt^Usive unison with its head, forsaking all for 

I 

alid anticipating its^future blissful estate, when, 
without a spot^r wrinkle fn her garments, she shall 
be united a glorious bride to the heavenly bride- 
^ groom, never to be put asunder. At her time of 
public prayer Aone can she enjoy an unmixcd fore- 
taste of her future bliss and peace ; at that t.me 
alone can each of her members be certain of enjoy- 
ing^ spiritual fellowship with his brethren of the life 
to come. Then all the hindrances which the wprld 
interposes lio the unity of spirit are removed ; the ^ 
disriTption of the bonds of peace is closed up, for its 
passions and its assaults are at least for a time put 
aside ; then the social joy of the spirits of the saints 
is unfettered ; then the charity, which is the prelude 
to the links of love which shall bind the blessed in 
the world to come, is assured, We are all one with 
each other, by being one with him, who is one with 
the Father. 

Can any one therefore imagine that he shall attain 
to the fellowship of the saints in light in the Hfd^ 
come, who despises its preparatory elements in thi* 
life ; can he indeed entertain any adequate notion 
of it ; nay, can he have ever entertained any notion 
at allt? It is easy for any one to remark upon the 
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general app^france of ^ congregation, and d6iriand> 
what ought he to concltde from its prevailio^lN^-' 
idlsness and inattention ; whether it be really' 
body which 1 have been descrij^ing, or an a8sembki§e 
of unsanctified desh and Mood ; and §sk, if thelatter, 
what becomes of the duty which has been enjoined 
as so imperatilfe ? The person who is thus prejudiced, 
before he enters the house of prayeif is destitute of 
the charity which he should carry thither in order 
to enjoy its benefits ; and he, who having entered, is 
at leisure to remark upon his neighbours, has gpne 
thi^er to as little purpose. But were it certain that 
there was but one, even one only, whdKvas sincere 
in his attendance there, this would not excus*e his 
neglect ; with that one brother he may have joined 
his spirit, and where even two or three arc met 
together in Christ’s name, there is he amidst them. 
To excuse himself therefore at all, this pOrson must 
be certain that not one single supplicant in the 
house of prayer is sincere. It may be asserted that 
a supposition so dreadfully uncharitable could never 
enter into the mind of a man who was in the least 
o||pable of sharing any spiritual intercourse with a 
brother j hardened must be the hear*^ ' ’ blinded 
indeed the understanding, of such .rguer. The 
world had never before received suc'k an invitation 
to public prayer as our Saviour has given in hk 
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.iH^oiable promise just quoted. How.lKfferent frojp 
the authoritative injunctioiteupon the Jew. “ Three 
tildes a year shall thy males appear before mef”’ 
And how dilFerent th| mode of his presencej^ Not as 
tp a gross pe^le, in th% substance of a sensible 
glory, but as to a spiritual people, in the spirit ; not 
limited to place, as that was to the temple ; not 
limited to timej as the approach to that was. The 
Jew was told to fear the Lord his God, as a servant. 
We are bidden to love the Lord our God, as sons. 
He, therefore, was commanded to approach, as to a 
haughty and imperious king, through a long series 
of formal dliays interposed by ceremonies of purifi- 
catioh and sacrifice. But us he calls immediately to 
his presence, as a parent his children : our purifica- 
tion has been made by washing of the Holy Spirit ; 
our sacrifice has been offered by our High Priest 
Jesus Christ; and his ears are ever open to oiir 
prayers. 



SERM©N IX. 

ON I115FENTANCE. 


Ezek» xviii. 27. 

When the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that 
he hath committed^ and doeth that which is lawful and rights 
he shall save his soul alive. 


The Jewish prophet has here furnished a complete 
definition of repentance, applicable to every period 
of the church of God. According to this, it consists 
of two parts ; one of which is the turning away from 
hiS wickedness, the other is the doing that which is 
lawful and right ; in other words, it implies the turn- 
ing away from the world, and the turning towards 
God. And he has crowned his statement with a 
declaration of the blessing which Godibas promised 
llpP^such a change, even of the salvation of the 
sinner, through the remission of his sins. These 
three heads of this most important doctrine must be 
carefully distinguished, because they have no neces- 
sary connexion with each other, none which man’s 
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could lead him to discover. It is God’s fi^ 
Weifcy 'Which binds them together, — it is his revela- 
which assures us of their union; and the kn#v- 
ledge and acknowledgment of their coni^xion is 
one among those vital differences which have ever 
l^ll^guished the sons of God froHo the children of 
lipiworld, which set apart the sons of Shem from 
•the sons of Ham, the Israelite from the Gentile, and 
tile Christian from the Heathen. 

That this is the nature of their connexion, will 
appear from a very few considerations. 

, I. A man may forsake former sins, and yet not 
turn to God. The world, at softie point or other, 
ev^r disgusts its votaries ; ever, if they live but long 
enough to make a certain progress in its delights ; 
and the same palling satiety which has Jismissed 
successive objects of appetite, at length takes away 
the appetite itsejf. But many circumstances con- 
tinually intervene to abridge or prevent so long an 
indulgence of sin. Men are deterred by a sense of 
their own interest, — ^by a regard to worldly reputa- 
tion, — by apprehension of temporal consequences,-^!)^ 
accidmits which put it out of their power, howlw 
the will may be at hand, such as want of means, 
absence, infirinity, old age. In all such cases, the 
foregoing of- sin is no more, an act of obedience to 
God, than is its termination at their death, which 
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(^ts off all opportunities of sin at once and for 
Sin, which would supply a particular gratification to 
thfe body, is renounced iii favour of a superior gvaild- 
fication^or is put beyond their reach. Nay, men 
may not only abandon sin, but even be sorry 
without tuming'^fto God. Its consequent inay*!^ 
such as to make them ashamed of their fol%'*fO 
smart under chastisement, and therefore to loathe 
the remembrance of it, deeming it a grievous and 
intolerable burden. And yet this shall amount to 
nothing better than the painful and distracting feel- 
ing of remorse, which arises from the consciousness 
of having wilfully thrown away our own happiness. 
Thus far went Cain, ^hus far went Pharaoh, thus 
far went Saul, thus far went Judas ; yea, and thus 
far went even the devils in hell, and are going still 
farther, — and yet to all eternity will never arrive at 
the second stage of repentance. So far from it, that 
their deepening remorse only deepens the depth of 
that tremendous gulf which separates them from the 
bliss of God’s presence. Though, therefore, sorrow 
for sin be’ indeed in the road to repentance, we no 
l^^e on that account advance towards it, than we 
do to the leading object of a road, by merely being 
upon it. Though it be indeed the first step, we no 
more on that account pass beyond, than the person 
who chances to place his foot on the lowest step of 
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thid of stairs which leifi to the door of God’s 
temple^ therefore enters it. That step we may have 
takdh.to avoid the pressure of a crowd, or to abri^e 
our road ; and, lying in a frequented thoroughfare, 
it,ihay be trodden in the <fourse of the day by thou> 
sands, not one of whom turns td tread the 4^Kt 
above. Yet how common is the error of mistaking 
this of sorrow for a godly sorrow; and how 
many have deemed themselves at peace with God, 
merely because they were at war with the world. 

II. Neither is there any necessary connexion 
between addressing ourselves to God, and obtaining 
his forgiveness. Grogs and carnal minds may indeed 
imagine that God’s indignation may, like the wrath 
of proud and vengeful man, be appeased by sorrow 
and submission, or even be bought off by costly 

offerings. But acute and disciplined intellects arrive 

\ 

at a very different conclusion. They see in God a 
power, which has no need df sympathizing with the 
weakness of man ; a holiness, which can admit of no 
compromise with unholiness ; a supremacy, which can 
brook no particle of ^rebellion ; a justice, which can- 
not take into favour an offender ; and a mercy, whidft, 
in the n^ow glimpses obtained by them, serves but 
to perplex and confound them, seeing it shed the 
rain upon the just and upon the unjust. How shall 
they hence conclude the forgiveness of sin ? Such 
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men, therefore, in theft sorrow for the commi^sioii 
of sin, would rather turn away from God than seek 
hih^ unless it be nattiral for man to sbek puftish* 
^ ment. Revelation it is, (as we have before shewn,) 
which alone assures us thlt the turning to God shall 
wid^his forgiven^s. '* 

The mercy of God, thus stepping into these' two 
intervals, and thus blending into one what ^ere 
otherwise utterly unconnected, now gives rise to two 
considerations ; first, on the general promise of pardon 
to the penitent, and next on God’s special call upon 
the individual to turn and repent. 

I. T^e revelation of forgiveness on repentance- is 
necessarily coeval with<the church of God, which is 
founded upon it ; its detlaration comes to us 
included in the promise made to Adam of a 
Redeemer, nor had Adam been in a fit state to be 

3‘ 

party to the covenant into which God then entered 
with him, were he not i^ a state of penitence. Tile 
promise was farther daily repeated to him in the 
typical rite of sacrifice, whkh he daily with contrite 
confession of sin offered for hin^elf and his family, 
add which was thus at once an assurance and a 
vehicle of pardon : we need not then go farther to*^ 
seek instances of this doctrine in the pa^archal 
church, and will only quote the beautiful passage of 
Job, . in which, it is so affectingly put forth. “ If 




tho\j^ prepare thiye heart, and stretch out thiite 
hand^ toward him ; if iniquity be in thine hand, put 
it ^r qway, and let not wickedness dwell ini* tliy 
tabernacles ; then truly shalt thou lift up thy face • 
without spot, and shalt he^able, and shalt not fear, 
but thou*' shalt forget thy misery, and rememb|^ it.’ 
as waters that are past.” — (xi. 13, &c.) We need 
not^aeel^ instances of its declaration in the next 
covenant, when God, not only through the daily 
sacrifice, but 'also throi^ the mouth of his prophets, 
was calling his people to repent and be forgiven ; 
how completely it was declared, the pass^e, chosen 
fur the text, bears witness. All that remained 
obscure was the cause for which God 1?estoweth this 


precious boon of pardon, and this portion dashed 
into glorious and dazzling light by the revelation of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Being the very fundamental doctrine of hischurch, 
God has solemnly promulglted it at the opening of 
each new dispensation, and this was still more neces- 
sary, because at those pttriods j^ankind had fallen 
into a very general ^postacy. Noah, a preacher of 
righteousness, proclaimed it before the Hood, which 
began a new stage of the patriarchal church. Israel 
was commanded on the day previous to the delivery 
of the law from Mount Sinai, to sanctify himself 
for to-day and to-morrowf and wash his clofhes. 
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(Exod. xix. 19),* in which change assuredly ^very 
pious mind would understand much more than a 
drei9s of outward purity, in which to appear before 
* the visible glory of the Lord God of Hosts. He 
would understand that tlfh heart must be clean, and 
. nol^he garments only ; and how shall the heart be 
cleansed, but by repenting and turning unto God ? 
We ourselves are praising and imploring 
that very covenant whose harbinger crie( 
whole world, — “ Repent, flU^he kingdom of heaven 
is at hand ! and,* at a signal time indeed was this 
proclamation made ; the whole world, Jewish and 
Gentile, was apostate, while the last veil was going 
to he taken o^ from God’s mystery of salvation ; the 
real dubstantial sacrifice wRs going to be offered, 
mankind was going to be openly, palpably convicted 
of sin, by the suffering of the promised Redeemer on 
the cross. Men “are, therefore, by this last procla? 
mation, called to repentance, in such a manner as 
they never were before; and such as neglect its sum- 
mons will sin in su^,a maliier as never did offender 
before. ^ 

II. But vain had been the warning voice of 
proclamation, had God gone no farther; it had 
indeed been a voice crying in the wildernesS|^ it had 

Se|^lso^eut. xx\. 3. 
f Q f 


God^der 
out to the 
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been ^ shouting in|jthe ears of the deaf, it had been 
commanding the dead to rise, without imparting to 
them the power of life. But God, in calling uJ)on 
man to repent, has also enabled him to do it by 
special means, which it is now time to consider. 

So little is man able to furnish himself with me 


requisite means, so entirely do they come from God, 
that|P more places than one Scripture mentions 
repentance as a gift of God : it is so in whatever 
way we view it. 

I. Lets^ns view it as supplied • by the channel 
of the ordinary visitations of Providence. God, at 
the very moment of turning the Christian’s face 
away from the world by any visitation, invites him 
by the act to turn it upon himself in heaven. This 
should seem to be as necessary an alternative as 
darkness and light. To him, therefore, God makes 
immediate appeal in every event which raises his 
dissatisfaction with the world ; and the visitation, 
however temporally severe, is spiritually considered 
a ^ift of golden price indeed, ^e wounds inflicted 
are but the opening^ through which he pours in his 
oil and balm. And not only does he call us to him- 
self bj^ calling us away, by dissatisfaction with the 
world, ^jy sickness, want, sorrow, and anguish ; but 
sjoftentimes also by^a spirit-stirring note, which 
cpmpletely draws off our'^attmtion for the time 
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from the voice of the world, hefinvites us directly 
to himself, — by unhoped for restoration to health or 
wealth, unexpected rescue from danger, unlooked 
for happiness, and by innumerable occurrences in 
which the thankful and devout heart is ready to 
acknowledge God’s special intervention. And thus 
it is, that on this side and on that, above and below, 
trumpeted heralds of God are set to summoi^s to 
repentance ; and if we ne ^ er hear them nor see 
them, we have foregone thd^nnnonest principles of 
our spiritual nathre ; we have subdued ’Seven that 
elementary curiosity which is necessary to the main- 
tenance of it| existence ; we have severed the golden 
chain by which God would hold us to him, in our 
wanderings in this wilderness below. 

II. It will appear still more specially a gift, if we 
proceed from the consideration of these loud and 
obvious calls, to that of the still small voice by 
which he sometimes addresses us much more effec- 
tually. These occasions are far more numerous 
than the world is a|(|to imagine. How often can,, a 
man date his change of heart »nd turning to God 
from something, which to all other eyes, and even 
to his own at any other time, appears trivi|^ and 
inadequate to so great a consequence j biKt what 
more trivial than a burning b^h: yet God was in 
that bush, speaking ^0 the salvation of Israel ; and 
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here is God iu the.|.occurrence calling the sinner to 
escape from his worse than Egyptian bondage. An 
object contemplated but with passing attention,— a 
word from a person not looked up to with any 
particular reverence, — a trifling accident in our way 
which we scarce recked of, — a passage of Scripture 
fraught with no obviously superior importance, and 
turned out by apparently the merest chance, — these 
have often been the holy ground on which God 
hath chosen that His sprit should meet our spirit ; 
and what, had else suggested but a random momen- 
tary thought, being now the vehicle of his grace, has 
entered, abided, and leavened the whole mass of 
feeling and of understanding. Of such vehicles of 
God’s preventing grace, who has not heard from 
the testimony of others; of their existence who 
can doubt, if he attend to the internal motions 
of his mind, and observe how continually our 
thoughts arise, independent of any call of our 
own ? Some one may here object, that if this grace 
of God calling us to repentance, ^je thus independent 
of us, what need have we to exert ourselves ; why 
not sit down, and await at leisure its proper and 
appointed season? It is not here the place to 
canvass the ways by which God works together with 
us : how the free agency of the latter is the instru- 
ment of the forraert and the constraint of God is 
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the choice of man. It will be sufficient to ask who 
ever delayed to raise his hand or stir his foot, from 
the qonviction that God’s operation was necessary to 
enable him so to do. Experience in this ease has 
certified to us that we can so do, and God’s express 
promise in the other ought equally to assure us, 
that our exertion will be attended with God’s co- 
operation. If God sometimes callfe us whep not 
exerting ourselves, what is this but an argument 
that he will so much the ralfre assist us when we are 
exerting ourselves ? If God sometimes intervenes 

to insert a holy thought in a train not directed to 

i • . 

him, will he not ever sanctify with his grace a train 
which is directed to him ? If a grain of wheat 
chance to spring up occasionally in our field, shall 
we therefore neglect to sow ? The instances which 
prove to us the preventing grace of God, should in 
like manner stir us up to ensure it by those exer- 
tions by which we are conscious, through God’s 
promise, that we can. Sinners indeed often find 
themselves so far fallen away as to feel Convinced 
that nothing less than some special intervention of 
God can recall them : they become therefore des- 
perate. And yet which of them, in a long and dan- 
gerous sickness, from which he felt that nothingness 
than God’s special mercy co^ld raise him, ever 
neglected all human means of restoration to health ? 
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Much more reasonably may they (not with a faint 
. hope, but in full reliance on God’s recorded pro- 
mise) avail thefmselves of the means which he has 
put into their power. 

III. And more special does this gift become, in 
proportion to the length of time which we have 
suffered to glide by without applying ourselves to 
the ordinary a»d offered means of obtaining it. As 
in every other case so in that of change of mind, — 
the opportunities presented to us for effecting it, 
diminish to our perception in nijmber and impor- 
tance, as we proceed further and further in slighting 
them. Thus a portion of thfem perishes to us 
daily, neither can any art or contrivance of man 
recall them. As well may the greybeard demand 
back from the grave the mates of former years, as 
endeavour to resuscitate these golden attendants 
upon his better days. He is left alone, abandoned 
both by one and the other; he has outlived them all. 
Our experience both from without and from within, 
tells us, that this mise^'able destitution must in too 
many cases occur. The most vigilant among us has 
to weep over opportunities neglected and irre- 
vocable: what then has been the loss, how incal- 
culable in price and amount, to the reckless; to 
^ thl^e who, ever intent on the present hour, neither 
\jooked for warning wisdom to the ^ast, nor for 
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cautious foresight to the future ; whose whole life * 
was to-day, — to whom there was neither yesterday • 
nor morrow ; who lay like a dead bo*dy fixed in one 
spot, passive to all accidents, unconscious of the 
past life, insensible to the life to come? But behold 
the overpowering mercy of God ! Is health after a 
long and desperate sickness ; is prosperity after a 
weary period of severe distress ; is yoy after nights 
and days of deep and prolonged sorrow, — are these 
reckoned special gifts of God’s intervention? What 
then shall we think of his raising the sinner’s spirit, 
which has been long bowed down to the very dust 
of this carnal world? Is it not the miraculous 
raising of the crooked cripple ; is it not a spiritual 
resurrection of the dead? Taken in every view, 
therefore, repentance, coming to a sinner, is a special 
and signal gift of God : it is a grace which we cannot, 
any more than any other, confer upon ourselves ; 
and yet is so far from being placed beyond our 
reach, that we may rather say that it has been most 
anxiously intruded into it ; while at the same time it 
argues the utmost infatuation of recklessness to 
neglect its opportunities, under the notion that we 
can recall them at will. 

Having thus considered the call to repentance let 
us proceed to disetiss the work itself, beginning worn 
the second ftage of it, in which the heart, now partly 
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* w^vied froio the world, first addresses itself to G^. 
Of the heart I have spoken, as being but pai^ly- 
weaned at this stage ; and we should be much 
upstaken, and most grievously discouraged, did we 
imagine repentance to be of a day, and not of years. 
Its two elements, namely, the renunciation of the 
world, and the conversion to God, being both gra- 
dual, of course *the whole is gradual likewise. 

I. With regard to the first, let us only reflect how 
manifold and how intricate are the bonds of entangle- 
ment by which the world holds us captive. They are 
not only bonds of strong and wayward passion, links 
of iron and brass, obvious and palpable to the dullest 
sense ; but they are also fine and silken, an intricate 
net-work, so subtle as to escape our unpurified eye : 
bonds formed by the gentlest affections, by the most 
amiable feelings, which sit so easy, so accommodate 
themselves to all our motions, that we imagine ourselves . 
free. Here lies the pith of our resistance to the world ; 
here is the crisis of our struggle. How many persons, 
for instance, who wovdd maintain the dictates of 
thmr conscience most manfully against open force, 
yet have yielded to them gentle influence : how many, 
'■ who would turn with abhorrence from a direct and 
xope|i temptation to sin, have been drawn into it 
by indirect and covert invitation*: how many, who 
blamed or pitied a neighbour whom they saw under its , 
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gross and open tyranny, have all the while been equally 
under its invisible power. To escape from such bonds, 
requires two qualities bestowed by God’s grace, both 
of them of gr.adual growth ; discernment, to see those 
secret ties, and resolution, to snap them asunder. 

in 

These will grow stronger and stronger by exer- 
cise ; and exercise they will have, to the end of life, 
until its last thread be broken. * 

II. With regard to the second, ask of those who 
have been long in the habit of keeping God before 
their minds ; heap them confess how unsteady, after 
all their aspirations, is the hold of their sight upon 
him ; how the due notion at which they would arrive, 
floats and flickers before them ; in what perplexity 
they find themselves, when endeavouring to select it 
out and make it the leading idea, amid the less wor- 
thy and tumultuary crowd which is hurrying through 
their bosom ; hear them acknowledge to what various 
and singular expedients they are often obliged to 
resort, in order to rouse their dull feelings, and 
express in their minds a due sense of his continual 
presence ; an adequate apprehension of his awful attri- 
butes of majesty, power, holiness, and justice *, or a 
proper estimate of his exceeding loving kindness and 
mercy. If such be the case with those who 
advanced on their dburse of amendment, how must it 
be with him* who confronts, as it were, his God 
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for the hrst time? Brought from outer darkness 
into the intolerable blaze of the majesty of^iis 
presence, What can be his feeling, but that of over- 

* 'iff 

powering fear, which, for the moment, sees no other 
attributes in God than inevitable ubiquity, inexorable 
justice ? This, however, is the beginning of wisdom, 
and as, in God’s moral economy, chastisement intro- 
duces happiness ; so in his spiritual, horror and dis- 
may usher in the sense of his gentle attributes of 
mercy, love, and forgiveness, which arrive, in the 
end, in company with hope. So then here is a pro- 
gressive state from fear to love, the penitent casting 
out every day somewhat of the first, in proportion as 
he imbibes of the second. Penitence becomes thus 
gradually a more calm and staid quality, but at the 
same time, it deepens in feeling, for the growing 
purity of the bosom, arising from the grace of our 
communication with God, makes us daily more sen- 
sible to the iniquity of our former sins ; the lightness 
of our yoke reminds us more strongly of our previous 
burden ; our improving obedience sets in deeper, darker 
contrast our previous disobedience; our deepening 
consciousness of his mercy makes us more ashamed 
' of having formerly slighted it*, and our brightening 
notions of all his attributes, make us more and mofe 
astonish^ at our infatuated recklessness, which could 
so long have trifled with them. Tlius ‘fresh objects 
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of repentance are daily rising to the view of the 
pendent, witnesses of the corruption of heart in 
which he has been so long sunk, which will continue 
prophesying Ito him in sackcloth and in ashes to the 
last. From them he receives a daily rebuke, from 
them turns, fully humbled, to supplicate the God of 
mercies, and the God of mercies each day turns his 
mourning into joy : the wounds which he now bears 
being no longer the effect of present sins, but the 
impression of the sorrowful memory of the past, are 
the marks which he bears, not of the world, but of 
Christ in him. From this, fear and this love— these 
two co-relative sources of sorrow and joy — flow all 
the Christianas graces : from the one, his lowliness, 
meekness, and charity ; from the other, his elevated 
feelings of hope, fortitude, and thankfulness; and 
these apparently opposing elements, chastising and 
curbing here, invigorating and enlarging there, 
perfect that frame of mind which results from a full 
and unfeigned repentance, — even from that repent- 
ance by which we are admitted to covenanted pardon 
and peace, in Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

Consisting, as the process thus described must, of 
several steps, we need not be surprised if the pepitent 
sometimes stops sliort in it. We have already seen 
that the flrst step of turning away from the world 
by no means' necessarily leads to the next, which is 
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the turning to God : even when the sinner in^ds 
to tq,rn to God, he often mistakes for it his .disgust 
of the world, and contenting hims^ with this 
evidence, proceeds ho further, but rather in a short 
time becomes reconciled again to the former minister 
of his false happiness. And even if he have turned 
and caught a glimpse of his God, this very glimpse 
presents in the same moment so long and dark an 
interval of continued and laborious struggle to 
attain a full clear light, that he shrinks from the 
toil'; he wilfully deludes himself“with the comfort- 
able thought, that havingmnce turned to God he is 
advancing : and, havipg admitted a ray of heavenlj| 
light into his bosom, he rests upon it as evidence of 
being in a state of peace with God, instead of pro- 
ceeding with it as'an«flamest of more t%!> be obtained. 
Even thus it too frequently happ'fcis that God’s 


summons to repentance is misinterpreted by our self- 
delusion into an assurance that all is well. We 
regard it as a signal to go to qi^rters, and not to 
march. We look upon it as a certificate of being 
put into possession, not as a promise that we shall 
possess. It is to us the setting sun, which tells us 
'that our work»is done; not, the rising, which tells us 
that our wofk must be begun. It is the rainbow, 
which .''Wf may stand and gaze at, and assure 
‘tourselve|i of God's covenant of safety; and not 
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the^cloudy pillar by day, aad fiery pillar by night, 
which we must nevei’ cease to follow up. 

Again: ^pn after *we haw turned* our face in 
good earnest (at least, as we tlnnk) to God, the di^ 
tance at which he appears from us,* and our conse> 
quent despondence, gives a temporary advant^e to 
the world, which is nigh at hand with all its outward 
cheerfulness. We have now, therefore, for the first 
time, two masters openly set before us, each calling 
us to his service : for the first time we are fully 
aware of the difl&culties which beset the road to 
eternal life : for the first time we become conscious 
^f the exceeding power of the world. We thought 
not of the Strength of its stream while we were 
carelessly floating with it ; but noW' we have to make 
head against it, and with diificulty can we keep our 
footing. What wonder, then, if, at this point often 
occurs a long pause, or eveh ,a retrograde step ? 
Here is the crisis of the penitenl^s fate, but here, 
likewise, is the assisting grace of God most mani- 
festly shewn, strengthening amid weakness. But for 
this help our corrupt nature would immediately 
relapse into its former state, and we should deem the 
fleeting world, of which we are in occupation, at^ 
least an equivalent to t^e everlasting world, which is 

A 

in expectance. From the whole process gf repent- 
ance, thus considered, it is evident that we must 
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address ourselves to it without delay ; it is a >^rk 
to which the^more bodily and mental vigour we can 
bring on^oh'r part, the#more certain ai||||We of com- 
pleting it through God’s grace. But nofr only our 
limbs and senses are daily becoming less .active and 
pliant, but our minds and thoughts also. Our jvill is 
daily losing somewhat of its sovereignty over both one 
department and the other ; and when the trembling 
hand refuses to obey, the thoughts also will most 
probably be out of our controul. Thus there is a 
point where, humanly speaking, ' repentance is no 
longer possible. Now, therefore, when it is sug- 
geked, is the acceptable time. Now let the hol||^ 
work begin ; and God, that desireth not the death of 
a sinner, but rather that he should turn from his 

f 

wickedness and live, will save our souls alive. 
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ON THE STATE OF A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH 

tjf 

OF GOD. 

# 

Rom. IV. 3. 

Ahraham believed Qod, atid it was counted unto him for 
righteousness. 

^ the moment of the first man’s sin, his relation 
to God was changed. He had disobeyed the will of 
God, confdhnity to which constituted the excellence 
of his nature, aiid was the only principle of harmony 
to its'^Aous qualities. His original nature was now, 
like a dead body, in a state of hideous dissolution, 
from the loss of the vital principle ; and discordant 
passions, unrestrained appetites, broken thoughts, 
took place of that compact system, in which every 
part bore without a single deviation to the one grand 
object. His passions, instead of being excited by the * 
lot^e of £lod, were now roused by the love of him- 
self ; his appetites, instead of finding satisfaction in 
God’s provision for them, sought it anywhere else, ' 
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tlter^ore in earthly things rather than heatienly ; 
his thou^ij^ yisdbad of centering in the worship 
and cont^|p||^^^ of^God» were scattered abroad) 
and having that converging impuiU^^y which 
they ascended straight to the throne of heaven, lay, 
like a fog, entangled amid the briers and brambhis 
of earth. If, therefore, in his former state, he was 
an object of God’s love, what else could he be in his 

present, but an object of his wrath and condemns- 

* 

tion ? Nevertheless, such is God’s unspeakable 
mercy, he was met in this miserable state by a pro- 
mise of restoration. And the effect of that promise 
on this state, now, alas ! the natural state of man, is 
the object of the present enquiry. It is essential to^ 
the nature of a promise, that it can have no retro- 
spect: however suggested by past ciicumstances, it 
cannot take them into its conditiQ|ps. Hence the 
promise of everlasting life, being proposed God 
to man, he is freed from all anxiety reggHing 
his conduct previous to his acceptance of it. The 
very promise annuls the past, as far as respon- 
sibility can be concerned, and assures him that^ 
it is irrelative to the great bliss to be conveyed 
^iio him. Such a promise is therefore necessarily 
accompanied with an assurance of 4he forgiV|^ess of 
past sins. The acceptance of the promise- on the 
part of man,^ through faith in God the giver ; this 
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tb« $^tig essential on the part of the receive, in aAy 
promise between iNly parties. 'ftiia^pflbuip se* idso is 
made by God for the sake *of of Jesus 

Christ, l^i^^nly son. Fronx these 4i3fj considera- 
tions being put together, there arises the proposition, 
that jpur sins are forgiven through faith, for the sake 
of the merits of Jesus Christ ; in other words, we are 
justified through faith, on account of the merits of 
Jesus Christ. . 

And this proposition, having been deduced from 
principles common'to every stage of God’s Churcli, 
is appliJlihle to every period of it ; the only differ- 
^ence will be, that'the reason of God’s forgiveness is 
not necessary to be revealed to all men, and there- 
fore its complete development was reserved for that 
period which he had destined for the revelation of 
the mystery wlUch was kept secret since the world 
began. — (Rom. xvi. 25.) 

The forgiveness of sins thus conveyed to the 
natural man on his accepting God’s promise in 
faith, is called justification, his injustice up to that 
moment not being taken into account. 

We have now to examine the nature of this faith. 

It is a lively and implicit belief in God’s promise^ 
nor can man, frofti the very nature^f the cast, bring 
any thihg more wherewith 1» meet God : works, we 
have seen, are entirely excluded. A^hst, indeei^ 

' * r # 
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the lost, the degraded, the ^^iring Adiun 

bring, butiyfewible and earnest Ibc^tancs of what- 
ever Godi||PH|P^ercy 'should think fit to bestow ? 
What cou}(^f||.the recommendation of||^braham 
before God, more than a sincere conviction of the 
truth of his promises, even against all ^pi|pian 
grounds of hope? and what can the receiver "of the 
Gospel plead but his faith in God through Christ ? 
Works tal|cn into account at this moment, would 
throw man back again into his cmidemnation. We 
are justified, therefore, by faith albae, without works, 
and the faith of man and the forgiveness of God arc 
correlative terms ; and thus, for instance, the Gospel 
of Christ proclaims remission of sins to all men, of 
whatever condition, mental, moral, or physical, — to 
the philosopher and to fhe ignorant, to the publican 
and the pharisee, to the man in the^ing’s court, to 
the beggar on the highway,— to him who hatl work- 
ed from dawn, and to him who began but at the 
eleventh hour, provided they will only repent and 
believe. All, therefore, whatever they may have 
been before, — by whatever ways, and through what- 
ever length of time they may have arrived at it,— are 
in this moment held to be equal, — ^there is no difier- 
ence Between ihaster and slave, ‘Jew and ' Greek. 
But however long God’s preventing grace may have 
been pre-disposing the heart to entertain this justify- 
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faith, it k evident that the act of justi^catipdPis 
momentary : it il^^ingle point iny Adi fe. on one 
side of wh^h all the past is cancf 



the other 


«dl is Aimre in bright and* brillia|^!lope. It is a 
moment, as it were, of spiritual re-animation ; and 
as |(&en God recalls from death, he by that very act 
also necessarily infuses a principle of life, so in this 
act he not only acquits us from sin, but also infuses 
a vivifying spirit of holiness. From |^iis circum- 
stance, and also because it is due to the operation of 
the Holy Ghost, *#10 state ensuing from this moment 
is called the state of sanctification, mid must extend 
henceforward to our life’s end. 

Now, since the moment after jusl^cation our 
previous nature, with its thoughts and feelings, still 
subsists, the relation in which God chooses to consi- 
der us, alone^aving undergone an effective change 


as yet, and as the Holy Spirit has commenced his 
operations, and as faith (which waits in hope the 
accomplishment of the thing promised, but unseen) 
must still subsist and proceed, we see that not only 
faith, but works also, must be taken into account in 
our consideration of this state. 

And first with regard to faith. 

Every one knows by experience, that tite more 
objects we can lay hold of, and bring togethm*, a4i»it 
were, to converge to the desired end, the firmer our 

R 2 
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RMttiance ili its Becomplisbment bec&mes: hence 
Oftr^ith of growth in^eitent and stability. 

And indeed,' ^idi^ee an active mind is always progres* 
sive to some if 019 faith did not gro# corres- 

pondingly it would soon be overlaid and choaked up 
by the growth of other faculties and feelingfl(i^4|^t 
the objects thus supplied to the exercise of tKe faith 
of the religious man daily grow in number and im- 
portance. »JIe has God’s holy word, and God’s 
holy spirit to supply them. Ihe latter enlightens 
his understanding to the study of^e former, which, 

having been dso the production of the same spirit, 

* 

brings him into still closer communion with the 
giver of light, whose co-operation is still further 
obtained in meditation and prayer : hence the faith 
of this man is every day ^eing fresh objects to lead 
him on to the end unseen. He is taking a more and 
more comprehensive view of the holy word ; he is 
constantly bringing more and more points together 
to bear to that end, which before seemed uncon- 
nected ; he is gradually supplying to every comffl«|j 
nication rvith. the world, a firm base in God’s revela- 
tion, on which it shall rest like a rock amid the 
waves, unmoved by wind or tide of human affairs ; 
he is dlily ^viding some new heavenly principle, 
semie new deduction of faith, to support hhn against 
trial and temptation j every day he opens his eyes 
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upon more on whicb to be humbled, more on ^hkh 
to be thankful, more on which 'Ipve, more ^ on 

«r Ift » 

which to praise, to sing, and to be‘jOjr£U{ Thus our 
faith, glowing with the nim^r of oBjelSts which give 
It exercise, daily gathering under its dominion more 
an^ ^ore of the subjects of thought and passion, 
adv^i^s continually towards that comprehension 
which shall include all oui; reflection and practise, and 
that stability which nothing of this worhl can shake. 
It is attaining a protecting omnipresence, as it were, 
in all the going# forth of our spirit, whether its 
objects be within or without. While human faculties, 
such as human knowledge, widen at the expense of 
depth, this heavenly faculty is given without stint 
or measure. 

This progressive quality of faith is several times 
mentioned or implied by Scripture. In its least 
degree it is likened to a grain of mustard-seed 
(Luke xvii. 6) ; but this, though the least of seeds, 
grows to the greatest tree. Men may be established 
and grounded in the faith, and may be moved away 
fcoL. i. 23), and faith is the victory which over- 
cometh the world (I John v. 4). 

We may briefly shew the vast extent allowed to 
the pi ogress of faith, by instancing the diflFerence 
between a justifying and a sanctifying faith. The 
one is the result of a comparison of the gifts of the 
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world with. God’s proinis(e> and ends the joyful 
Section of the latter. But the other has entirely 
dismissed the former from all consideration, and fixes 
entirely upoit the latter. « In the one, was an assured 
expectation of help from God ; in the other, is the 
conscious enjoyment of it, acting as an 
more and greater. There, the beginning 
here, the end is in love. There, the seed wa^ sown : 
here, the fruit is gathered. The number of objects 
supplied to the nourishment of faith must have grown 
more numerous as the Church grew in age, which, 
in this instance, resembles one of its members, whose 
case we have been considering. The faith of Adam, 
and his patriarchal successors, must have had its 
objects, few, and all prospective ; nothing, as far as is 
recorded, having been added to the original promise, 
which could bring it nearer ^ the eye, or increase 
its clearness, until the call of Abraham. If we take 
the Jewish church at its brightest period, we find 
that its members had presented to their eyes a bright 



track, allowing the eye ^o rest at intervals on bril- 
liant and glorious objects, and yet conducting it on, 
through an undeviating line, to ^he ficcomplishment 
of the original and general prophecy. The Jew stood 


here at a point of time up to which, froi^the delivery 
of the pr^fplieey, stretched a series of Heart-stirring 


wonders and mercies, shewn to^his nation; and 
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onward from 4Wiich stretch^ another series, glittering 
through the darkness of futilrity. At the same tinie, 
the voice of living presets was sounduig in his ear, 
and adding star after star, cluster upon duster, until 
he gazed upon a milky way, .as it were, of coming 
insignificant is even all this, com' 
parewwith what is pres«ited to the eye of Christian 
faith. |t is indeed the starry night which ushers us 
in a bright and glorious day. For all which was 
brilliant vision to the Jew, is to us a body of glorious 
and substantial facts j our future begins where his 
ended, and is limited but by the consummation of all 
things, when our mighty Lord and Saviour shall come 
again in glory to judge both the quick and the dead. 
Besides our own peculiar view, we have all which 
the Patriarch saw in hope, and the Jew in prophecy. 
It may, perhaps, be (Ejected, that our advantage is 
not so very great here, inasmuch as our belief is more 
easily given to a few well-estdilished facts, than to a 
multitude ; that, at ail events, a few are sufficient, 
being as much as the mind can command in its 
grasp. This would be true, were not the connexion 
between the facts |o .close, the tendency of all to 
one point so clear, that a single term accepted, all 
the rest follow of course ; and then tlie accumulation 
pressii^ upon the mind in every direction, leaves 
not a single. heavipg point; not a single expression 
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doubt oafa eseapci > BeUfef wiji Ksiitly 
tidnutt jateprals^of otlsner .imprtssioiiOKQn the mindly 
80.4 liHiy therefore oome from a few>£su:t8 ; but faith 
itsMSiit Ttere'ao oncuufnreveiace' of'CO&TietioB, flowing 
fwwn "every quartfef to "wdiich ftve turn, tofl s6nr ithis 
etotinoal > unpres^ri nequires a ooi^inual t^pply 
irf' olyfecits. ■ ' : , i 

j !To'illnstirartie wiiat we have been sayings let us 

take dp mi' mdawdnal ihstance let us consider the 

» 

progress in faith -made by the Christian, convert. At 
the wfaryoutsetj'diis'feith," -by keeping his eye fixed 
upon his Saviour, would now enable him for the -first 
time to overcome some 'besetting femptaJtion j for the 
first time to subdue some tynmnous passiouv - which 
bad deati?oyed- his peace of eonscieBte. He has here 
a cheering proof of the efficacy rf faith, and his 
fitith- is jncreased ; -and as 1$ advances from eon- 
quest to* fconquest oVer the* flesh, he also grows from 
ftith'to.foith^i-) Thus'is^ it with regard to hispratv 
tioe. At the >saine time,' cm his ‘applying in his 
newljriaoquired fitith td^Ged’s* holy wcmdij he woulid 
theib ifor the first time find samething .wonderw 
fojj^yftQorresponding tot some ip^icuiar atdte- of "hid 
^oit^/botb ‘Vividly' huggefetihg it, ami taiost^bappiiyv 
direotihgit^ wtmthebatbe soniemiteakinesswhiahihe 
nbw, .finds tntmed into comforb »’ tome S«ijoyni«nt 
whicdi he ubw .finds* exalted, and - oanottfied * idto 
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lasixng fipiritdU >I]iBppioes& And tliw while, on every 
siiocessive rea^n^, he brills different statifs of 
nnnd to it, and receives for each an all-sufficient 
remedy, or sanctifying direction, his *^th grows 
stronger daily, until the wogrd of God is so inwoven 
inti^l^ his thoughts, is so diffiised into the whole 
frame'^of his mind, as to be the ruling principle, and 
not the^ mere accessory. Thus internally also he 
grows from faith to fiiith. Again, every day that he 
turns over the pages of Scripture, some fact detailed 
in it strikes him as it never did before ; and objects 
are daily arising to nourish his growing faith in his 
hours of meditation. And thus at length he attains 
unto that faith, which is proof to the seductions of 
the flesh, to the perplexities of the spirit ; which, in 
a word, overoometh the world. 

Having ascertained the imture of faith, let us 
next enquire into its rank and value. It is the 
fountain-head of every odier holy acquiremei\t. Frith 
in the love of Christ moves our love towards each 
etho'. Frith in the hdp of Christ, and in the life 
to / come, which he bestows, gives us patienc£ to 
bear^ and courage dare. Faiths hoHing up our 
onkn aaiworthiness, and his 'ril-shfflcient merits, 
inspicea uawirii gentleness and meekness. Just as 
a powerful well-head supplies a number of pools 
bebw, which serve for heads of water for irrigation. 
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80 does fai^ suppler the foresae^ianecl qualities, 
i^Eliieh give life And vigour to our Cbitistian pmetke. 

a 

It is in constant activity; ever welling forth, and 
b^bling up, and by a constant supply keeping the 
pools full a^inst the proper season of their bdng 
called up<m to perform their part. Possession, there- 
fore, of this can alone give us possession of the rest. 
On this account it is that sometimes Holy %ripture 
sums up the whole Gospel under this single term of 
faith. If all our other Christian qualities are thus 
d^^endant upon faith, much more>are works, which 
are the outward expression of those qualities. Faith, 
therefore, is the mam-trunk, these qualities are the 
branches, works are the fruit. Faith is essential to 
the very existence of the tree ; works are necessary to 
its vidue, but accidental tp itsu^istence. 

But, at the same time, it i^ith very good reason 
that the authors of the epistles of the Kew Testa- 
ment direct their oxhortatiiHis not to huth, but 
rather to woihs; with provocations to these they 
overflow. For fahh, being the inward principle of 
exeleise to the spirit, as life is of motion to the body, 
can only be maintained by thatq^ercise. A physician 
would not say te the shh masn, maintain your life, 
increase yqur vit^ powers; but would insist upon 
using exercise, practinng diet. If a body shew 
neither motion nor speech, it is dead to ^1 purpnses 
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of this world ;'>and so farth without works is dead to 
all purposes of 4he ^ritual world.' But though the 
supremacy of faith be thufi undoubted, such disputes 
have taken place upon the relative value of works, 
that the subject cannot be so immediately dismissed, 
especially as the result is of the utmost importance. 
It is astonishing what continual mistakes and mis- 
understandings in moral questions arise from inat- 
tention to the definite sense of words. While every 
one is eager in the use of general terms, scarcely any 
one is patient enough to ascertain their full mean- 
ing. We have a strong instance of this in the use of 
the term “ good works.” How many have defined to 
themselves their accq>tatioB of the word “good*’ 
here ? 

Good works may he so termed in two ways. 
First, they may be called good, because they have 
resulted from the natural principle of right reason, 
recogiused by us individu(dly and socially ; in this 
sense they are good according to the moral philoso- 
pher. But in a secCnd sense they are good, as 
proceeding from a conscience informed by God^s 
revealed vfill. In this sense only are they good, 
according to the theologian ; for it is clear that the 
Christian who works upon the first principle, who is 
dutifuh: s^ectionatc, charitable, merely from natural 
motives, so far from obeying God, is disobeying 
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tGod tell» hiw totset from idiiB motiMe^ tmd Jmb 
cjboosQg to aet ftom tfaat^ > The tionfosioii of these 
tN?p di£Sii%nt p^ciplea of action is the rock upon 
whidk heedless and mere professing Christians are 
pejpetualiy stnbingi. Xhey imagine thomselvet to 
have perferoaed God’s will, when they hivie» not 
taken the trouble to learn it; to have pleased hhu^ 
when they have but pleased themselves; and mistake 
the applause of man for the approval of God. 

But among those who understand the term in 
its. proper isense) there are unfertunate disputes as 
to what title we should give them in expressing 
their relation *to our spiritual condition. The only 
opinions which need be canvassed here arc two ; 
namely, that which entitles their exhibition a con- 
ditimt 'ofi salvation, and that > which calls them tlie 
frmta and evidences of a true and lively faith. 
Between the weU4nforin£d propounders of these 
(pinions, the difference appears to be rather nomind 
than real. But not so among their less considerate 
followers ; they are led more by WQj^s than things. 
It l&ecomes us therefore to make our election betwe(ea 
these two modes of expression. The first appears- 
defident in logical precision upon so critical a doe-^ 
trine ; for it indudes in its terms two paropositionsi 
which, while it is most necessary to distinguish 
them from each othori thus come confounded to the 
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unidl»r8tandilig< of* ihe rdiidieh ft telb 

11^ ilot oni^ith^ if wo have niA wwrks we ah<dl' wet 
be 'fEivedf baf lako^' that w« liawe^^i^eiFka we thail 
be sared j > ahd is this' latiter seiitse^ whidi eotwiwewda 
itself so much to mir sdflsuf&cieney, it is 
generally accepted by the careless and ttiuOfletting ^ 
to them it expresses little, if anythin^y lees than th!e 
doctrine of menta^ But neither^ if we coesfine tHe 
expression to the first of these included proposit 
tions, will it give a clear statemmt of the fact ; - for 
it confounds the sense of the word condition^ Th^ 
condition of salvation is purely conventienal, being 
the merits of Christ on the part of God, faith on the 
part of man. But hero the condition is necessary, 
and moreover subordinate to the other, since the 
expression, when fully explained, mast bd intendedto 
say that, if wh are to l^e saved, we rhast have faith, 
(where the eondkiqmis one of convention 3) and that 
if we have &ith it must produce works, (where th|e 
conditien is a moral necessity.) In whichever way, 
therefore, we '^dve the gehetal proposition of the 
exhUtitihu of works hfkg a condition of salvatihri, 
there 1 is ground for misapprehenskna, ahd ita 
employers cannot domplain of misr^resehtatidnl 
The seconds mode of expression^ ' therefore, seeihS’ 
pse^raMey and both boasting and de^Ondenc^, 
which may 'Vise from differently misunderstMoidin^ 
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the first, are excluded. Boasting camiet have place, 
because the man, whose lively faith is the author of 
the work, has in. his contemplation such attributes of 
perfection, even of the Father, whom he sees in his 
son Jesus Christ who hath declared him,-— <sudi 
justice, such holiness ; and turns from these to find 
in his own best frame of mind such an humiliating 
contrast; is so continually rebuked by the com- 
parison of what he has done with what he should 
have done;* descries such a wide interval even 
between the will and the deed, imperfect as the 
former is, and ^ain between the means given to 
him, and the end produced by him, that he will 
indeed confess with all confusion of face that he is 
an unprofitable servant. But despondency will be 
excluded, not only because his lively faith has a 
lively apprehension of God’s mercy^but dso because 
his werks, embodying though they do much sad 

A 

fleshly superfluity together with his principles of 
faith, will be evidences to him of the abiding of 
God’s grace in his heart ; and alBmugh they bear 
. im puportion to the model which he has in view, 
itp more than finite to infiifiie, yet they admit of 
degrees among each other; and if the progress 
toward# perfection be indiscernible as ever, yet the 
remoteness from hdpfess^Jiummi corruption begins 
to be visilde. His tree atridl erents is bearing fruit ; 
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it iti ID thefaeaveidy Fmdyard, it is tended by the 
heavenly vinedi^sssr, and’ the earnest nrhich it has 
given of answering his eare wiR earn still more of 
his attention; grace will be^ given for grace; the 
very discdvery of his defieiencies will administer 
comfort in the same moment tlmt they dbash him : 
for when a man has found out where he is weak, he 
has also fmind out where he may hereaiter be ■ less 
weak ; and from the corruption of man he is enable^ 
to estimate more distinctly, by contmt, the power 
of the amending grace of God; and hence he feds 
assured that sufficient shall be supplied to his ovet- 
comii^ the world. 

Good works, therefore, are the fruits of a Rvely 
faith, and are acceptable to God, as the fruit of the 
tree to the Father, which has been planted '1^ the 
husbandry of his only begotten Son. Holy he atv 
counts the vineyard, holy the tree, and holy the 
fruit ; if it continue to bear fimit, the ebre of the 
husbandman is both continued and increased. If it 
bear not £ruit,^t is cut down, cast out of the vine- 
yard, and burned. But as the ploughman who loi^s 
back is not fit for thd^ngdom of heaven, so neit^r 
must we be^ casting fond retrospects upon oiir 
works, and Ihus resting in them With alf^ cmapla^ 
cency : we must be eves looking forward, aad,,What 
. has been done must he bid: ft call to do more; ^raee 
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supplied Bin^ to grace to be supplied. Hence 

a ddigent examination of our state is .necessary, and 
here it is that our good works tell practically as evi* 
deuces to us of our state towards salvation. This 
will appear fronr an examination of the proper tests of 
our faith. They are from within and from without. 

I. The testimony from within is peace of mind, 
being borne by our conscience, and in three, different) 


ways. , 

' First : It will come from the understaliding ; and 
this, when well examined, gives the surest evidence 
all, because it is that part of us, which, from its 
Remote ^d abstract nature, is l^t likely to be im< 
posed upon i^y the outward worldi^ and its passions. 
T^e force of this testimony will consist in the ab- 
^nc^a^ all doubt and perplexity, in the entertain- 
^•^nj^of clear and consistent viewS, in ^uick discern. 

- ment of consequences, in most full and reasonable 
o^n'^^ioii) of the piiiciples of belief, which it has 
attained by long and patient investigation, and in a 
tjjnastery over its itcred subjects, sq as to be ever 
to produce and apply them as the practice of 
shall demand them. h|^^ian can have confi- 
Jli|^ in the stelbineis of ht&» faith^ without the 
^ some fibh touchstone as fhis. 

, jSlpixidly :^|t will in purity and propriety 

of ima#i»ti4, by ^hi(£ % mean not only the pre. 
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sence df not^i^ but pure imagps in* the mind, but 
also prc^r, and adequate^ ahd abiding. Is our 
notion of God sufficiently exalted ; is our view of the 
gospel, with dl its facts, consistent with Seriptqre?' 
Is the character of Christ written In df its true 
holiness and loveliness on our breast ? Are the 
mighty events by which he wrought our redemption, 
pictured there in true, lively, and abiding characters j ’ ‘ 
cheering^us, and promptkig us as models by whi^l 
to shape ot^.own conduct ? Do these' holy pictures, 
drawn after long study of their heavenly prototypes, 
touch after touch, by perusal after perusal of Scri^. 
ture, still grow day after day into greateij^likenessf 
and harmony with the originals, which lay after day 
we turn over ? Do we hail them with increasing 
delight, and ^tiently proceed comparing, im{mo^ng|^ 
amending, until 4h!l glorious whole be formed 
In proportion as we have repelled all impure, low, 
trivial, and earthly imaginatio^, and posslhsed^ur*. 
selves with pure, lofty, serious, and heavenly, we navi^ 
acquired a savii^ faith, and are titijoying the bene-^ 
ficial coroperation of the Holy Spirit. ^ 

V Thirdly : it will fruit our passions, 
feelings, and will contist in rilie alienee of all 
tion; in the cbnsciousness of gaini% ' 
victory over them; in l^uS^signatigq of, 
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desires into God’s hands; in the looking on the 
world with the calmness of one who sees in each 
event, however it may affect him, even to extreme 
poverty and affliction, one harbinger more of the 
coming of the kingdom of Christ ; to whom and to 
whose cause he has surrendered himself in every 
wish and appetite, and can cry out, joyful amid 
sorrow, like a zealous imitator of the obedience of 
his Saviour, “ Not my will, O Lord, but thy will be 
done.” In proportion as we thus can overcome the 
world, and establisli the kingdom* of heaven over oui- 
hearts, will be the value of the testimony arising from 
this soiace. Before, however, proceeding to the next 


class, we must observe, that not very many men are 
possessed of sufficient reflection, and of sucli steady 
liattenlabn to the working of their own minds, as to 
, i|ray much advantage from the above sources. Only 
the higher and most carefully disciplined minds can 
apply to^hem. The rest will, except under very 
* pressing circumstances which concentrate their at- 
"^tpntion on some 'particular occasion, cast a look so 
, 's|iperficial, that they will not be aware (at least from 
. fi^^e means) how Vanity i« . deluding their under- 
Stpding, enthusiasm abusing their imagination, and 
, ini^rest*^ working upon their passions. To these, 
, th^efore, th^t is, to die great generality of man- 
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kind, a surer .test is afforded from sources of the 
next class. Happy indeed is he who can make 
good use of both ! 

II. The value of the testimony, from without, 
that is, of works, arise* from their being a palpable 
expression of our frame of mind, the final result of 
the thoughts and passions which we have been che- 
rishing there. And it tells us of two things : first, 
whether we be really possessed of certain inward 
qualities, for which w'e give ourselves credit ; and 
secondly, brings tb light qualities which we had not 
suspected in ourselves. 

On the first point we may remark how prone we 
are to give ourselves credit for certain gifts of nature ; 
for calmness of mind, contentedness of spirit, even- 
ness of temper. But it is plain that unless tVe can 
exhibit to our conscience outward proofs of tlicse 
being put into exercise, notby^he dictates of nature, 
but by the motive of faith, they are of acci^qt, 
but rather the contrary ; w'e have received talents' 
which we have never sought to improve^ and turn 
to the service of our Master. From faith alone cgin 
we receive the energy; tti overcome the lets and liin- 
draixces, with which all natural gifts arc, as witn 
means of proof and trial, accompanied lYith ^ 
the above-mentioned gifts are generally found ^Iso- 
reluctance to exertion, passiveness to the authority 
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and advice of others, fear of contradiction. So also 
fortitude of mind is often joined with an unevan- 
gelical stubbornness ; cautiousness of belief, with scep- 
ticism ; curiosity of enquiry, with barren and minute 
trifling. Faith alone will free the gift from its 
countervailing partner, and bring it unfettered and 
energetic into action ; and so brought, it will give us 
a testimony of the spirit abiding within us. 

On the second point we need not observe how 
ignorant men are of themselves, not only through 
passion and interest, not only through inattention, 
but also from incapacity of passing judgment upon 
their inward thoughts. Such a mingled mass is the 
mind of almost every man, consisting of thoughts 
and jiassions of manifold complexions, of manifold 
stages fronj mere confused elements to ripe matured 
notions, that they seldom know its general bearing 
before it gives birth to some work. Then, indeed, 
the deforniity which escaped them in the dark depths 
of their bosom is seen clearly in the, light before men. 
Then the laws and the customs of the world, and 
the word of Scripture, immediately bring it to their 
bar, and the whole man is judged from this single 
fact.„ His works then tried in the conscience of the 
Believer, will give him an evidence, which otherwise 
he could not obtain, of the spirit within him. 
The approval or condemnation of the world will 
only operate to his examiniilg it with greater and 
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more scrupulous jealousy by the test of God’s word j 
and according as it is agreeable to that test he may 
reckon his sincerity of faith. 

Such are the testimonies from within and from 
without, which the Christian has of his spiritual 
state, and to these he must be daily appealing : they 
mark distinctly out the way which he is going, and 
he can sec whether it tend to the only proper end or 
not. The proof of the accuracy of his examination 
will be the accordance of the testimony from within 
and from without, in both cases subjected to the word 
of God, that searcher of the heart. If both agree 
in telling him that *lic- is advancing in grace, most 
happy he. and the effusion of the spirit upon his 
heart will give him still further assurance and faith 
in God, and his Son Jesus C’hrist, even as the dew 
on the fleece of wool did to Gideon of old (Judges 
vii. .37). And finally he will obtain that faith which 
overcometh the world, and enjoy its crowning 
triumph, which is, to have transferred himself in 
hope and affections above: and as in the body he 
puts full faith in the permanency of the operations 
of Providence; pursues his plans on the full assur- 
ance of the sun rising on the morrow, of the sea 
maintaining its level, of the eartl\,( yielding its in- 
crease; even so, even with the same certainty, to 
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work ill spirit, convinced that the grace of God shall 
never fail, tliat the help of his knowledge shall ever 
abide, that the bliss and glory of the life to come 
shall keep the appointed day, when the Son of Man 
shall come again in his glorious majesty to judge the 
quick and the dead. 



SERMON XI. 

ON THE ANALOGY OF THE NATURAL AND 
SPIRITUAL BIRTH. 


J Pktek i. 

fmrii ftii'aii}, ntd of vorruptiblr seed^ but of incorruptible, 
bjf the tro,'(f of Gocf^ which flrclh and abiflrth for ever. 


To be born again of God and of the Spirit, to be 
begotten by the word and throngli the gospel, to 
put oft’ the old man and put on the new, to become 
as little children, to grow in grace and knowledge 
of the I^ord, to come unto the perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, — 
these are phrases which are continually meeting our 
eyes in the pages of Holy Scripture ; and it were 
well if their pregnant meaning as often found its 
way to our hearts. They are indeed figurative ; but 
it is only by means of illustration, drawn from the 

Jr 

world of flesh, that our imperfect nature can obtain 

t 1^' 

a glimpse of the objects and operations of the world 
of spirit ; and they convey to us as clearly as our 
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duties and condition here can require, the import- 
ant fact, that we have to undergo a moral death, 
the death unto sin,— and a moral birth, the birth 
unto righteousness ; and that there is a strong analogy 
between the birth and growth of the body and that 
of the spirit, so that we may learn from the one to 
ascertain, with sufficient precision, the progressive 
stages of the other. 

As this analogy (which it is now purposed to pursue) 
is intelligible only so far as our consciousness carries 
us, it will be sufficient to commence it from that 
moment, wlien God, by some one among his many 
merciful interventions with sinful man, calls him 
from a state of worldly thoughtlessness to a serious 
consideration of his spiritual condition ; and fi-om a 
secure and almost unconscious enjoyment of mere 
initiatory spiritual privileges, to their actual and lull 
exercise. That moment is, perhaps, with some, but 
too transitory, and the creature dies almost in the 
birth ; others expire in the rudiments of childhood ; 
some, alas ! in the prime of manljood ; some, after a 
long struggle with infinnity, start into health, and 
illustrate the analogy to its full extent, and to their 
own salvation, and the glory of their master. 

Let us take thb, natural worlt^ and contemplate 
the young child. Observe his intense curiosity, his 
unwearied, minute, and detailed examination of the 
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new world around him. He will not be satisfied 
with the distant evidence of sight, hereafter to be his 
principal guide ; but he must touch, taste, handle, 
and thus is forming that correctness of vision, whereby 
he may in fuftire judge of what lies beyond his reach. 
Such is the new man, upon his first introduction into 
the spiritual world. Besides what is peculiar to it, 
all that detail which before surrounded him, but 
scarcely could engage his attention, now, invested 
witli a new character, solicits his observation, at every 
moment, fi'om every quarter. All that train of con- 
sequeiKies which flow so abundantly from the sinful- 
ness of man, from the mercy, love, and justice of 
(iod, from a crucified Redeemer, and the certainty 
of everlasting life,— all that is delivered line by line, 
and page hy page, in Clod’s holy word, — all the hourly 
duties of life, which are now Jiecome the jialpable dress 
of spiritual meditation and feelings, — all the oppor- 
tunities which his clear sight now perceives thrusting 
themselves upon his notice, coming from Crod, like his 
daily bread, to try and nourish his young faculties, — 
all these fill his sphere of thought and action to over- 
flow, attract him by their novelty, invite him by their 
grandeur to examine, and compare, and spiritually 
handle. His ardent curiosity willTtet nothing pass 
before him, merely as an object of sight ; he must 
take in hand and prove all things, and cleave to that 
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which is good. Thus he acquires those just powers 
of spiritual vision by which he extends his sphere of 
knowledge, that he may be enabled to comprehend 
with all saints what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height, and to know the I5ve of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, and be filled with all the 
fulness of God. 

The child, moreover, even while apparently least 
engaged, is nevertheless by various unseen ways 
acquiring the necessary experience in the world 
around him ; his habits arc forming, he is growing 
conscious of his faculties of body and mind, more 
sensible to the calls of his new existence. And so 
too the infant of the spiritual world, in his intervals 
of practical quietude, is still busy ; his newly-formed 
thoughts are arranging themselves, his mind is as- 
certaining its place and relation in the new world, 
h(f is' idmost unconsciously analyzing and combining 
the precious materials which he has gathered, so that 
on his return to more active communication, it is 
with augmented powers, and with more intense 
enjoyment. The child’s communication with the 
sensible world presents him immediately with one 
set of instincts, and mediately, through gradual 
experience, wit]|’*^other; and thus he proceeds from 
the use of his mother’s breast, of his own limbs, 
organs, and appetites, to those multifarious habits, 
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those instantaneous though acquired operations, 
bodily, intellectual, and moral, which unconsciously 
are exhibited by a settled system of body^sand mind. 
Exactly analogous is the process and result upon our 
introduction to the spiritual world ; and as in the 
former case we were under the influence of that con- 
tinued exertion of God’s power to which we owed 
our birth, and which we call nature, so in this we 
are under the continued grace of the Holy Spirit, 
by which we were born ; and the world to which he 
has brought us operating upon our minds, produces 
a class of appropriate spiritual ihstincts, — ^partly 
directly, from the very act of our intercourse, partly 
indirectly, in the process of habitual reflection and 
continual experience, — the results remaining by us 
in the shajie of first principles, though the process 
by which we arrived at them may have been long 
dismissed from memory. To the former class, for 
example, belongs the fear of God, and a sense of our 
own unworthiuess, the immediate and inevitable 
results of our first communication with the spiritual 
world. Among such as the course of time supplies, 
may be placed instantaneous resistance to temp- 
tation: fop it is only by a series of mortifying 
experiments that we can learn distinguish its 
most dangerous aspects, espy its most formidable 
points of attack, estimate the ruinous consequences 
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of a momentary relaxation of our guard j and, 
thus arrive at the desirable result of an instant 
and intuitive view of the peril, and of as instant 
repulsion.. 

As in the case of the child, these principles 
increase in strength and number as we proceed, 
daily embracing a wider range of onr actions, and 
guarding us more and more effectually from those 
unforeseen accidents, forestalling all calculation, to 
which our course is liable ; fresh acquirements being 
daily made, others obtained long ago are daily 
settling down info the class of first principles. And 
thus, as in the sensible world, our immediate healthy 
communication with the spiritual world being 
secured, the .higher faculties, released from the 
slavish duty of the mere preservation of this new 
existence, are at liberty to extend their range of 
discoteey through the realms of spirit day jafter day, 
refining our nature, and raising us from a precarious 
and bare subsistence to a more exalted state of being. 
There is therefore a childhood, a youth, and a man> 
hood. In the first state the new man is learning 
the use of his limbs and senses. He is, therefore, 
in continual apprehension. As he endeavours to 
Keep the way o^Qod, he is liable to swerve or to 
stumble ; as he puts forth Ifis hand to lay hold of 
God’s promises, ^his aim is uncertain, his grasp is 
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weak. As he gazes around him he is alarmed by 
unwonted sights ; in the old man he had never 
imagined that such infirmity would be his lot ; he 
had imagined that he had only to go on and prosper, 
whenever he should seriously address himself to new- 
ness of life. He clings, therefore, anxiously to his 
divine teacher, and confidence in his ready help, 
joined with the growing sense of power, gradually 
frees him from the slavery of his fears. With youth 
his fear of falling is exchanged for a determina- 
tion to run for the prize; his aim is sure; and 
as his previous state required an anxious shun- 
ning of unholiness, his present includes also the 
joyful pressing on after holiness. Still, however, 
his different powers have not been., equally put 
forth : some are too fonvard, others too backward. 
There is quickness of mental sight to catch the 
golden opportunities of God’s grace, to disoem the 
workings of the Spirit, to discover on each occasion 
the will of his master; there is confidence in his 
means, strength in his arm, and resolution for the 
struggle which he has to maintain. But the un- 
winking steadiness of observation, which faces the 
evil as boldly as it hails the good ; the patience which 
is unwearied by slow and lingering^ ti|al ; the caution 
which, gained from pr^ious defeat, will beware of 
a second temptation, however disguised under a new 
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aspect ; the pertinacity of hold which will not forego 
an occKuion of grace until he has extracted all its 
preciousness from it,— these belong to the grown 
man, whose various powers being fully ripenesdj have 
found their proper balance. And where is old age ? 
It is not here. The new man, the restored inha- 
bitant of Paradise, is immortal ; and all his sojourn 
on earth is employed in attaining to a manhood, 
which can never be perfected in the mortal body, 
nor shall ever cease in the immortal. 

The right use and diligent exercise of these facul- 
.ties, acquired under our education by the Holy 
Spirit, is as necessary to our spiritual health as those 
of the body, under the continual influence of its 
.peculiar Creator, are to its vigour and perfection j 
misemployment or neglect not only prevent pro- 
gress, but also cause them to recede ; derangement 
eifsufes^ and disease, day after day, clcies^up some 
organ of communication with the world of spirit, 
till at last an exclusion, a spiritual death, ensues. 
Meanwhile their proper use -and improvement is 
attended with pleasurable feelings analogous to those 
which accompany a healthy growth of the body ; an^ 
as the youth hails with delight the increasing sup- 
j^es of stature Uj3fd strength, which by God’s bounty 
are flowing in so fast up<^ him, so the born of 
the Spirit enjoys the consciousness of continually 
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increasing strength of spiritual grace, the develop- 
ment of one faculty, the ripening of another, by 
which he is enabled to soar still higher above mere 
earthly; existence, and arrive at a closer conimunica- 
tion with the Father of Spirits. 

No analogy, however,^ can be perfect: sooner or 
later the parallel must fail. In the case now before 
us we must remember, that, while we are perfect 
denizens of the sensible world, we are at the same 
time but imperfectly admitted to the spiritual. In 
some points, therefore, -this analogy of flesh and 
spirit can be but , fairly traced, in others will fail 
altogether. For instance; in the former, so powerful 
are our instincts, that no perversion of our reasoning 
faculties (and this has been attempted^ can resist oi;*. 
overcome them : but in the latter, owing to our im- 
perfect tenure of it, their resistance may bu sur- 
mounted^by wily argument, and the consequ&fi is 
more dreadful in the proportion of a spiritual to a 
corporeal death. Therefore they must be guarded 
and obeyed with all diligence : they are as necessary 
to our spiritual welfare, as the belief of first prin- 
ciples is to that of the mind, — as the continuance of 
its various involuntary motions- to that of the bodv. 
Let the Christian, therefore>I bewi^ how he argtBte 
against an instinctive reluctance of spirit. ' Let him 
contentedly abide the enlarge of obstinacy^ becmise 
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he cannot assign his reasons for it ; and dejnand in 
return, of the man of argument, why he turns away 
from a precipice, avoids a raging torrent, shuns a 
devouring fire. We may be assured that w^never 
reasoning is employed to stifle this internal protest, 
whether from ourselves or from others, it is sup- 
plied by the father of lies ; is a net laid for our feet 
by the unwearied craft of the enemy of our salva- 
’tion, who would willingly quench the life-giving 
spirit within us, and reduce us once more to the 
mortal bondage of the flesh. 

Again, our spiritual creation is not independent, 
like that of our body, of any previous existence. It 
presupposes all along the ruder elements 0 / our moral 
^nature ; and^efore we can acquire new principles 
peculiar to the spiritual world, such as maintain our 
intercourse with the sensible must have been moulded 
anbT^ received a different bias, taken another channel. 

We have not only to learn, but to unlearn, and 
one of the most delightful feelings with which God 
rewards our spiritual improveflaent, is the discovery 
at length of a task which can satisfy our noblest facul- 


ties, — one in which alone we find them to act in per- 
^ct unison with concentrated affect, and this our com- 
^cated mental ^me,;to 8hew forth all the harmony 


designed''by the hand of its^Creator. It is a feeling 
apalogot£ to that of manhood, when it finds the 
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proper direction and combined effect of those powers 
which had been k^shed separately, and without 
object, on the trifles ofjchildhood. For example the 
Christi9.n who had formerly found, as he thought, 
his powers of understanding so , vigorous, so acute, 
so suitably employed in the questions of policy, 
literature, or science, discovers now that they were 
coarse, blunt, inadequate, and unsuitably employed, 
compared with those to which, in the service of the 
spirit, they have now ripened, when his judgment 
has grown up to that inturtwe and exquisite discern- 
ment of God’s will, that nice selection amid the daily 
ma.ss of occasions placed before him of what shall 
contribute best to his own spiritual health, and most 
redound to the honour and glory of^his Saviour ; 
setting apart, with unhesitating distinction, profit- 
able from unprofitable, holy from unholy, lasting 
from fleeting, what is of God from what is of fiiah ; 


when his power of abstraction is spent no longer on 
unpractical dreams, but grasps real spiritual essences ; 
when his foresight pushes far beyond the boundaries 
of life j and when his power of attention has become 
an absorption, by which he can shake off at will the 
distracting intrusion o£ the world. 

o « 

Meanwhile, the power of imag^j,tion, that fru^ 
ful source of virtue and crime, of joy and sorrow, 
controlled now in its course by those iirmroveil 
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powers, fastens upon what is pure, turns away from 
from what is impure. It draws out before him, in 
visible series, God’s mercies and dealings with man- 
kind ; it brings home to his heart all that is detailed 
in Holy Scripture, , of his suffering and triumphant 
Saviour ; embodies his holy attributes, renders sen- 
sible his presence, and continually holds up to his 
mind that which it is his prime object to realize, 
the model of the Christian character ; depicturing 
all his graces and acquirements, suggesting his pure 
and unworldly sentiments, his towering thoughts, 
his unceasing homage to God, unweaned charity to 
man, his meekness, patience, hope, fortitude, and 
presenting his crown of everlasting glory, and the 
peace of the world to come. 

Similar, too, is the improvement of his affections, 
which being, in the first instance, generated and nur- 
tured by healthy exercise upon their proper objects 
on earth, and thence lifted up to God, their final 
object, in whom alone they find their craving satis- 
fied, and object permanent, return upon the objects 
of daily duty, endued with a constancy superior to 
all caprice of chance or change, founded upon a new 
and unfailing basis. The Christian loves, for Christ 
loved him ; forgives, for through Christ he was 
forgiven ; is humble, for he is a fellow in sin ; is 
charitable, for he is a brother in redemption; is 
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patient, for he is an heir of salvation. Even the 
commonest gifts and qualities grow up into estimable 
Christian graces ; passive good nature is exalted into 
active charity, sanguine temper into lively hope, flow 
of spirits into angelic cheerfulness, diffidence into 
humility, a quiet spirit into fortitude, contentment 
into devotion. 

Thus, from his communion with the spiritual 
world, the Christian comes as from the presence of 
God, with his faculties refined and afiections puri- 
fied, carrying into the world of flesh around him, 
like Moses from the mountain, traces of the high 
communion in which he has been engaged. But his 
illumination is not of the face, but of the mind ; not 
to be done away, but introductory to greater. 

Such are a few of the coincidences which may be 
brought forward to illustrate tlie analogy of the 
growth of body and spirit, the Holy Ghost supplying 
a continual inspiration of life to its creature, just as 
the Creator supplies the breath of his nostrils to the 
man. It is difficult perhaps to pursue such an 
analogy far, without inadvertently falling into the 
error of describing spiritual operations as too much 
allied to corporeal ; and much caution is required in 
drawing deductions from metaphorical illustrations, 
where the line of correct doctrine can be kept only 
by incessant reference to other considerations, which 

T 2 
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haste, or the natural fondness of pushing an analogy, 
is too apt to overlook. None, however, will dispute 
the conclusion, that spiritual amendment must be a 
work of time. Its commencement, indeed, must, 
like our birth into the sensible world, be momentary; 
whether it be referred to our entrance by baptism 
into the Church of the Christ and God, or to |he 
first awakening impression of spiritual things upon 
the worldly-minded heart. But we may as well 
expect the perfect man to issue from his mother’s 
womb, as conceive the Christian 'to be completely 
formed in the instant of his first turning his heart 
from the world to God. Were we to proceed with 
the analogy, we should conclude, inasmuch as the 
nobler creature is longer in arriving at maturity, 
and as the creature thus born admits neither of old 
age nor of death, that the spiritual man was longer 
in forming than the natural. Not, however, to 
insist upon this, it must be borne in mind that there 
is a long process to be undergone before a positive 
growth in spirit can be said to commence : previous 
affections must be weaned, passions subdued, faculties 
diverted from a wrong channel. And, moreover, let 
it be remembered, that the full measure of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit is not poured upon the mind 
at once : it is distributed by successive portions, 
increasing in proportion to what is already main- 
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tained and turned to its proper account there. For, 
as our Lord himself says, “ To him that hath shall 
much be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away, even what he hath.” 

Great, therefore, on every consideration, is the 
danger of procrastination, and even to speak of the 
p^t in the solemn phrase of lost moments never to 
be recovered, is to express but half of the melan- 
choly truth. For every one of these moments, how- 
ever swift of foot, or light of burden, has left its 
impression for good or for evil upon the mind, 
according to its state, clean or unclean ; just as the 
same outward iinpressions which bring health to 
healthy organs, but aggravate the disease of the 
unhealthy. There is no middle point : if we go not 
forward, we go backward ; if we be not standing, we 
are falling ; if we be not in health, we are in decay. 
Do we delay on the idea of being- able to commence 
the work of religious amendment, and start into 
newness of life, at will? Every consideration is 
opposed to an idea confessedly so absurd, and yet so 
commonly acted upon. It is indeed a strong proof 
of our delusion, that, with the analogy of the body 
before our eyes, and that body too, often suffering 
for the sins of the mind, we should think to resume 
our moral health at pleasure : that while months, 
and even years, of painful and cautious regimen, are 
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often necessary to re-establish the one, a few hurried 
days are at all times sufficient for the restoration of 
the other. That wound, and bruise, and putrifying 
sore, which for the best part of life have been 
cankering and eating into the mind, shall cease at 
once their horrid repast, upon the bare expression of 
our wish for health, and sorrow for their origin. ^ 
The human mind, however inattentive we may be 
to its operations, is all along growing up towards 
a certain system ; feelings are becoming rooted, 
thoughts are interlacing one with another, according 
to some predominant principle, which at last, as- 
suming sovereign sway, excludes all such as will not 
bend to the general organization which it has esta- 
blished. If this principle, therefore, have nothing 
in common with the Gospel of Jesus Christ, it will 
in the end effectually exclude all sense of its neces- 
sity, and almost of its existence ■, and if it be not 
actually the Gospel of Christ, it will admit but of 
partial views of that which we ought to comprehend 
as a whole. Languor and listlessness are the conse- 
quence, and repeated stumbling, from ignorance and 
carelessness, makes us disgusted with the road which 
has been pointed out. We are blaming in our hearts 
the severity of God, when we have to complain 
only of our own want of energy ; and accusing the 
niggardness of light, which our earnest and sincere 
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exertion is, according to his holy promise, assured 
of obtaining in satisfying fulness. 

It is in perfect accordance with this narrowness 
of view, to sit down in idle expectation of some 
peculiar summons to begin upon .the work of newness 
of life, as if all had not been summoned by their 
acquaintance with that Gospel, in the very front of 
which it is written, — “ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand ; ” as if all required that palpable 
interference which called the apostle of the Gentiles 
to his vast and extraordinary charge. But have they 
indepd had no call ? Has God never been challenging 
their attention amid the multifarious incidents which 
he has strewn in their daily course, and the many 
desires or reluctances with which he has informed 
their spirit ? Have they no remembrance of resolu- 
tions formed from time to time, none of hours of 
repentance, none of hours of hope, none of hours of 
that holy calm which instantly overspreads the bosom 
when it has formed some pious determination ? All 
these were consequent upon some call of God, and 
are evidences that he has not been forgetful of them. 
But if they pass by such as these, in expectation 
of something more rousing, more special, of what 
nature may we reasonably conclude that to be which 
they await so complacently ? God’s ordinary deal- 
ings with man lead us to presume that it will come 
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in the shape of some overwhelming visitation, which 
shall scatter their habitual frame of thought to the 

j, ^ • ■ 

winds, dissevering all their usual links, and turning 
them with their affections from earth, weeping and 
dropping blood like the fablfed myrtle ; so that all 
being once again disentangled, they may grow toge- 
ther anew according to a new principle, which is 
Christ in the mind and in the heart. O, let no one 
wait for such a call as this to his duty ! 

* We . have now but just advanced within the com- 
mencement of one of those revohitions of time by 
which *we number the days of our sojourn upon 
earth ; a period upon which the' most careless are 
accustomed to bestow some reflections ; — for who can 
avoid throwing back a look upon days now parted 
for ever, and upon time which can never be reco- 
vered ? Happy he who, in his present state of mind 
and practice, can find substantial records of past 
moments ; to him, though bodily, they are not spi- 
ritually, past ; they have an indissoluble link with 

^ ^ 'If 

the future, — they are the palpable earnest of eternal 
life, — the first-fruits, picked here and there, of an 
abundant harvest. Far difi^rent, indeed, is he whose 
retrospect is but a dream of barren thoughts # idle 
pursuits, whe^ all is in wild disorder without the 


This Sermon was preached on the first Sunday of the y^r.* 
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one grand object to unite them, and runs from the 
grasp of memory as freely as the sands of the hour- 

^ TP 

glass which have measured those precious moments. 
To him may well be addressed the words of the 
apostle, — “ Awake, thbu that slecpest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light,” for he 
has been indeed sleeping ; and the dreamer has been 
indulging, amid darkness and night, in fantastic and 
unbridled thoughts ; he has been enjoying a world 
of his own, where he himself has been creator, and 
not God, — where all has gone' according to his own 
capricious imagination, and the will of God has 
found no place; the sights and sounds of God’s 
world have been excluded, and he has wasted the 
precious moments, reckless of place, insensible to 
the lapse of time, holding converse with unsubstan- 
tial beings, expending His affections upon fleeting 
shadows. 


“ Life is a dream,” said the natural man. Let no 
Christian account of it so ; for it is to him a time 
allotted by God for beginning and completing a 
most momentous work, — a work which is sufficient to 
fill up every part of it, to whatever length it may be 
extend|||f— which requires the ardour of youth, the 
steadiness of manhood, and the cauti|^ of old age. 
Let him not, therefore, defer an empIo)m[ient, the 
ver^ commencement of which becomes daily more 
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unsuitable to his years, and be like the tree which, 
when it should be bearing fruit, is but blossoming ; 
for thus the very purpose of life will be eluded, and 
a work, whose difficulties demand the pride and 
bloom of the faculties, will be first imposed upon 
them in their decay; and what requires unabated 
vigour, unwearied watchfulness, unexhausted spirits, 
will be reserved for a bed of sickness or decline of 
years, seasons of languor, indifference, and irresolu- 
tion. True it is, that highly-gifted men have before 
now spoken in fond and complacent anticipation of 
setting apart some work, as the suitable employment 
and fit solace of their old age. ' But how different 
was the nature of that work from that which we have 
in contemplation. That was a work pleasingly asso- 
ciated with the past, not anxiously connected with 
the prospect of the future;* it was a natural confir- 
mation of previous habits, not a violent alteration ; 
it was an amusement, not a toil ; a minister to the 
mind, of pleasure, and not of pangs. 

To-day, therefore, while it is called to-day, the 
work should commence. Who knows what impedi- 
ments the morrow may bring ? It may bring friends 
to delude, or enemies to confourfS ; it may introduce 
calamity to bewilder our senses, sickness to paralyze 
our exertions, or death to cut short at once our 
miserable vacillation. 
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Each day, as it successively becomes to-day, is all 
that we can call our own : let us make it truly God*s 

“ i 

too, by dedicating it to his service, in sincere 
endeavours, by newness of life here, to realize the 
promise of everlasting' life in the world to come, ' 
which he has given us in Christ Jesus our Saviour. 



SERMON XIL 


ON THE REWARD OF OBEDIENCE. 


Luke xxiv. 21. 

But we trusted that it should have been he which should 
have redeemed Israel, 

A PRIZE no less than everlasting, happiness is pro- 
posed to the endeavours of man when he dili- 
gently seeks God. We have already seen that the 
expectation of this, which is so necessary both to 
engage him in the struggle of well-doing in the first 
instance, and to support him in it ever afterwards, 
was held forth from the very beginning of the 
Church ; and Scripture assures us that it was earnestly 
cherished by Enoch, by Job, by Abraham,* by 
Moses, — ^testimony being also bom to the latter in a 

very remarkable passage (Matth. xxii. 31) by the 

♦ 

great Bishop of our souls himself, — and in short 
distinctly informs us that it was a doctrine of the 
Patrim*chal and Jewish church.1l* 

• See Hebr. xi.6, 10, 13, 14, 24. 

I Ib. 39, &c. The whole chapter is opposed to Bishop War- 
burton's paradox. 
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From the first to the last prophecy, the ground of 
this hope-' is laid in a Redeemer to come ; but the 
way in which God drew the attention of the mem- 
bers of his church upon it is different. 

On that second apostacy of man, which drew on 
the dreadful visitation of the flood, God treated him 
as a creature in a still lower state of degradation ; 
he dealed with him as with a wayward child, who 
is to be won to obedience by cates and delicacies, 
and not, as with a man, by cogency of reason. 
Man’s spiritual sight had become so dim, that he 
could not look on to the distant prospect of another 
life, without some middle point. To the origin^ 
promise, therefore, of everlasting happiness, still 
remembered, he added that of temporal bliss, so 
that the completion of the one promise may remind 
and assure him of the certainty of the other also ; 
that the taste of blissfulness, however fleeting, yet 
coming expressly from God, might lead his infant 
appetites to appreciate the promised happiness which 
should endure for ever, and that^the toils and delays 
which are rewarded by the one may give him 
experience, and render him patient, long-suffering, 
unbroken in hope, mider the still more serious diffi- 
culties to be encountered, through a still longer 
interval of suspense in the course of attaining the 
other. Hence Noah was both assured against a 
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repetition of the calamity of the flood, and at the 
same time comforted with promises of fruitfulness 
and increase. As apostacy revives and increases, 
God at length interferes again, and deals with man 
as reduced a degree lower sfill. For under the 
Jewish dispensation, a grand feature of which was 
the settling that chosen people in a land flowing 
with milk and honey, so completely is the promise 
directed to temporal things, that we need not 
wonder why that carnal people, in despite of their 
prophets continually recalling them to the original 
and universal spiritual promise, should have fondly, 
imagined that themselves were the end, and not the 
vehicle, and that the magnificent series of words and 
deeds proposed by God to their ear and eye referred 
but to their own national aggrandizement. Of this 
prevailing state of feeling we have a signal example 
in the words of the text, which come to us with 
peculiar interest as being uttered by men whose 
lives, being partly under the old dispensation and 
partly under the new, (of which themselves, under 
Christ, were founders,) exhibited in the first all the 
pride and carnality of the Jew, in the second, all 
the charity and spirituality of tne Christian. These 
eminent and godly persons were among the first who 
grew up from the childhood, under which mankind 
was formerly considered in God’s dealings, to the 
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manhood of the Gospel, under which consideration 
we are now treated. 

This manner of God’s dealing with his chosen 
people will appear more peculiar and distinct, if we 
refer to the situatioA of the Gentiles. They had lost 
the original promise, or only knew it by a tradition 
so faint and so corrupt, that its influence was com- 
pletely lost upon their moral conduct. They had no 
reward proposed to their obedience in this life, or in 
the next, ^hat a contrast do they present to the 
people of God, even taking these latter at their very 
, lowest degradation 1 In them we see to what our 
nature was indeed reduced by Adam’s transgression, 
before yet it was raised again from the dust by God’s 
gracious promise. Though he had lost both the 
possession and expectation of perfect happiness, man 
had still the appetite for it. So far from satisfying 
him, every enjoyment administered a craving for one 
more intense still ; and while the beast lay down 
satisfied after his meal, and reckless of the future, 
man in his happiest moments was unhappy still, for 
he was still unsatisfied. In vain the philosopher 
sought the chief good, advanced from a bright to 
R brighter ; still soi^hing remained behind to attain, 
and of that he in vain attempted to ascertain the 
nature. The search led him into a dim and tangled 
region, and there left him iji miserable perplexity. 
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Thus was the Jew, in his temporal blessings, con.- 

* 

^ually rebuked for his unmindfulness of the great 
spifttdi^ blessing, and the Heathen abandoned to 
his ignorance of both, when, in the fulness of time, 
the original spiritaal promise given to Adam, was 
accoin^ished in Jesus Christ. The restoration of 
man wss now accomplished ; a new heaven and a 
new earth had been created, and man also morally 
created anew in the second Adam. The life to come, 
with all its preparatory means, had been actually 
exemplified? before the eyes of the world. Man, 
therefore, henceforward needed no intermediate 
object to draw him on ; he rested at once upon the 
great end, which was now near, certain, and continu- 
ally in sight. In this change of circumstances, can 
we wonder that the order of the objects of our aim 
is reversed, so that when any temporal blessing is 
pronounced, it is merely by th^ way, and quite acci- 
dental to the spiritual one ; that we should be told 
to seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and then all these things shall be addeili^nto 
us ; and that while their expectation of spiritual 
good should be fed and maintained by the experi- 
ence of temporal good, so our consciousness of pos- 
session should be proved by the trial of temporary 
evi! ? Here, indeed, lies one great point of contrast ; 
heil&the spirituality of qpr dispensation is peculiarly 
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shown. Where temporal l^lessings are a reward, and 
therefore temporal afflictions are naturally looked 
upon as a punishment, man, who is bom to'^sbri^W 
as the sparks dy upward, must have feltT as under 
continual bondage. He must ever be either suffer- 
ing the scourge, or in continual apprehension of it. 
And though, as appears from Scripturi, good men 
had imbibed, through God’s revelationt proper and 
spiritual notions on the nature of affliction, yet this 
did not accord with the deduction generally drawn 
from the law, and was Tather the ea^ng ^f the yoke 
to a favoured fevtf',*'than*the removal of it from any 
one. The very promise of the Holy Land, had been 
accompanied with threats of expulsion ; and as that 
was the title to all his joy, so would these impart 
a character to affliction. If one was the reward of 
obedience, the other was the punishment of disobe- 
dience. When, too, the Jew looked to his history 
for the comfort of examples of affliction, if it pre- 
sented him the instance of Job, for this one it gave 
him‘ I«any others of a very different character. It 
offered to him Sampson, Eli, Saul, and David, 
all suffering for heavy transgressions, and bearing 
in their body the marks of the scourge of divine 
vengeance. But now to us Christians, since tem- 
poral blessings are Imt accidentally our reward, 
of course bodily suilerings are but accidentally our 
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punishpenjt ; aod in the g|:eater number of instances 
can be regarded but as the turning away of our 
fac*e from the importunate allurement of temporal 
enjoyment to the contemplation of spiritual ; as the 
call given to inattention, — as the warnings to, con- 
sider the fleeting state of all around, — as the race to 
be run before winning the crown, — as the refining 
fire whence the saint issues forth as pure and un- 
dressed gold. ’ Therefore they have been proclaimed 
to us in company with our everlasting inheritance, 
by him wh# said, “ Blessed ate they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted.” They arte not a hindrance, 
but a preparation. And therefore where Noah was 
promised the fatness of the earth, and Abraham 
enjoyed its inheritance, we are warned to expect its 
toils and miseries ; where they were bound closer to 
earth, we are rudely shaken from it ; where th^ 
were bidden to go to its enjojhnent, we are sent to 
its denial. To us the world is indeed crucified, nor 
have we to reck either of its blessings or its son-ows, 
excepting in so far as we regard them as V||Kles 
of grace ; as furnishing that state, and affording that 
scope of action, without which the Christian cha- 
racter cannot be developed. There is no soldier 
where there is no war, and no victory where there 
is no battle. Then if we look round for companions 
in affliction, the very first who presents himself is 
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the great Captain of our salvation ; 'hnd we are amid 
the throng of the holy army of martyr^ and dl the 
elect of the Church of Christ. ■ What need indeed 
have we of any pledge supplied by bodily blessings, 
we ]^ho have a pledge so much* more palpable, so 
much more accordant with our sta^ of spiritual 
manhood ; a pledge in the earnest of the spirit, in a 
real earnest, not in a gross carnal representation, but 
in an actual portion of the bliss to come, commu- 
nicated through the sanctifying graces of the spirit. 
Thus we have acttially a part of our rd*l?ard in our 

it 

hands, and not Ihe bare distant prospect before our 
eyes ; we see our freedom and election in the very 
quarter where our predecessor, the .Tew, saw his 
bondage and reprobation. We are daily quelling 
through tlii^se means, some earthly enemy, rising 
Ulrom conquest to conquest ; continually casting off 
something of the ol(f man, over which Satan was vic- 
torious, and putting on something of the new, which 
is \jgtorious over Satan ; gradually growing into 
thOTWmage which has been restored to our nature 
through our great Redeemer, and approaching to 
that bliss of immortality, which, lost by the first 
Adam, has been regained for us by the second. 

But this peculiar condition of the Christian, . de- 
mands also peculiar considerations on his part. The 
life* to come being placed so very palpably and promi- 

*D U * 
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nently btfore him, and casting into shadow ^11 the toils 
an^ trebles oh this life; being ever present to us as 
the grand feature of the Gospel, mingling itself with 
all our thoughts and actions, it becomes so familiar to 
, our minds, — so completely a thing of course, that we 
are apt to lose sight of the extraordinary value of the 
gift, and to under-rate, if not cast out of account, 
the difficulties which lie in the way of attaining it : 
we rest in the* end, and become too indifferent to 
the means. Let us now, therefore, proceed to inquire 
into the vim with which we should contemplate 
this 'prize, refening, for the sake of illustration, 
to those considerations which enhance the value of 
an earthly prize, and which may be reduced, 1. To 
our inadequacy of desert ; 2. To the distance from 
whicl^jjthe object once appeared to be removed from 
us ; 3. To the difficulties which have been overoome 

4 

in the way. 

On the first ground, let uS look into our own 
hearts, and consider our nature as it is absolutely, 
without any relation^ to what it has received ‘from 
God’s restoring grace. What a scene is here ! Can 
we discern in it a single seed of everlasting peace 
and joy.? If it is to inherit such a blessed state, 
surely we ought to espy some elements of such in 
its constitution, and if the immortal principle, of 
which we feel conscious within ourselves, assure us 
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of a world come, should there not be corr^ponding 
traces in 9ur frame of mind to assure us, as initiatory 
elements, of tKe peace, and joy, and purity of that 
world to come ? But now let us look at that 
promised state of blessedness and glory, and then 
withdraw our eyes, to fix them upon our own 
bosoms. Can the tumult and disquiet of ^.pride, 
the pangs of the evil passions, the darkness of the 
ignorance which confront us here, have the least in 
common with the dazzling brightness of the peace, 
and innocence, and knowledge, which met us there ? 
Can one by any natufal possibility lead to ,the 
other? So far frotn this, would it not lead in a 
totally different direction? Yea, eternal death 
itself had been a signal mercy, had we been left 
thus by our offended Father in heaven. For that 
jmmortality, of which we have the seeds withiii us, 
coul^ then have been no other than that enjoyed by 
the fallen angels ; a wqful prolongation to all eternity 
of the misery and degradation ensuing upon our 
aposlf|cy. Had death, there|bre, been our final 
doom, we should even then have stood in the place 

jjF 

of a pai'doned criminal. What shall we say, then, if 
God hath not only pardoned this criminal, but even 
restored him to his former rank and state of enjoy- 
ment? For from that dreadful immortality we have 
been rescued by our divine Redeemer; so that 
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passing fi^m this earthly state of sin th|;ough death, 
we may rise again to an immortality still more 
glorious than 4hat in which the first man was placed. 
Can we arrive at any thing like a due estimate of 
this so great mercy ; may we not despair of so doing 
in the words of the Apostle, — “ O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge^ of God ! 
How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding 014” (Rom. xi. 33.) 

Let us add to this the price at which this seeming 
impossibility of the union of our sinful nature with 
everlasting innocence and joy, has been purchased, 
being no less than the sacrifice of the Son of God in 
human nature upon the Cross. What shall we say 
of the value of the prize proposed to us ? Let the 
purest, the most heavenly-minded among us, care- 
fully look into his bosom, discuss his own words, 
thoughts, and deeds, endeavour thus to discover his 
own real position, and then gjze up at the place to 
which his Redeemer’s merits have advanced him. 
He will confess his o|vn utter ineffable unworthiness, 
and adore the unspeakable love of Him who brought 
him the gi^, and own with tears of thankfulness 
and joy its inestimable value. The Cross, with all 
its previous and accompanying sorrows, pangs, and 
humiliation, led the way to the glorification of our 
human' nature in Jesus Christ. On this contrast we 
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should fix our look : rea^ng in the one th^ extreme 

of nfisery and sin into which man had fallen, behold- 

♦ ^ 

ing the price, 'exceeding all powers pf calculation, 
which was requisite to procure his redemption, to 
free him from the servitude of a tyrannous master 
loth to forego his hold of a slave so manageable, in 
the possession of whom he enjoyed the -conscious- 
ness of his power ; and seeing in the other the 
exceeding bliss, such as never coul^ enter into the 
thoughts of man, which is laid in store for him in 
the world to comg. From this constant contempla- 
tion let him* learn the utter inadequacy of his owp 
deserts of eternal happiness ; and in full reliance on 
the merits of his Saviour’s sufferings, in deep humi- 
lity at his own total unworthiness, looking to the 
end in steady and joyful hope, so work out his own 
salvation with fear and trembling. 

^n the second ground, we carry into our considera- 
tion of this heavenly prize, the same short-sighted and 
paltry views as we take up in our pursuit of earthly 
objects. Of these, whatever their intrinsic value may 
be, we are accustomed to prefer such as require least 
time to be passed in the toil of attainment ; so that a 
very inferior object, attainable through a short inter- 
val, shall be preferred to a far more excellent, coming 
after a long period of labour and expectation. Thus 
we think and act, because time, in proportion to its 
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length, admits of so i|^anymore intervening accidents, 
of so Tomy more competitions, of so much fnore 
which may snatch the prize from our grasp. And 
thus the more splendid prizes of life being appa> 
rently removed from any given individual’s attain- 
ment, seem in Expectation the common property of 
all,— are^dmired, talked of, but never seriously strivoi 
after, except by minds of deep foresight and energy, 
which fully aware of the difficulties, have also deter- 
mined to overcome them. Now, though much of 
this habit of thought be inapplicable in the case 
before us, since neither rivals nor fortune can disap- 
point our exertions, still from inveterate habit we 
carry it into the consideration of this heavenly re- 
ward ; which, excellent beyond the utmost power of 
our estimation, as all readily allow it to be, yet is 

placed at a far greater distance still than the remotest 

* 

of earthly prizes, being even beyond the boundaries 
of this life. We prefer, therefore, though not in spe- 
culation, yet certainly in practice, any of the mean 
and fleeting enjoyments^ of the world present ; and as 
a small object placed before the eye will cover the 
largest at a ffistance, so do the worthless prizes of 
this life, one succeeding to the other, cover from view 
the glorious reward of the life to come. It is well 
for us if we can obtain a steady glimpse or two be- 
tween the intervals of this succession ; and better still 
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if we can retain the impression \|irhich has been made. 
But *moreover, those very points which reader our 
mode of contemplating earthly prizes inapplicable 
here, add to our carelessness. Where the chances 
of fortune are removed, all seems to be certainty ; 
internal impediments are forgotten, *where external 
do not obtrude on our sight, — where all may obtain, 
all are slack ; and thus the small degree of exertion 
which is seen around them, comes^t last to most 
men to appear quite adequate to the end, and they 
bestow indiscriminately on themselves and their 
friends, the certain expectation of this precious in- 
heritance, when nfeither they nor themselves have 
moved perhaps a foot, or lifted so much as a hand, 
or directed even an eye towards the desire of its 
attainment. 

On the third ground, of the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, men are apt to run into extremes, — the 
reckless never bestow, a thought upon them, — those 
who are for the first time opening their eyes to the 
prospect of eternity, are too apt to be scared at the 
awful front which they present : habitual contem* 
platioii alone can place them in their proper point of 
view, and administer a wholesome fear to the care- 
lessness of the one, and supply a cheerful hope to 
the despondency of the other. If the attainment be 
indeed so easy, to what purpose were the incredible 
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toils and sufferings .of the Apostles, and all the 
martyrs and confessors of the church ? If it ife so 
insurmountably difficult, who even of that glorious 
company can be pronounced amqng the saved ? But 
however impossible to man, this is possible to God ; 
and his grace preventing and furthering us, will gain 
us the victory in the end. Without this all^ human 
exertion were indeed vain : as well would man at- 
tempt to move the earth towards heaven. While 
we have the assurance of this help from above, who 
shall despond, who rather shall not be sanguine? 
But let him be sanguine, and derive the testimony 
to the possession of this grace, from the conscious- 
ness of his own exertions ; let him expect grace from 
God’s promise ; let him find its possession from his 
own operations. But the number of the despondents 
is few indeed, compared with that of the confident. 
Let, then, these latter open the page of Scripture, 
and read what is told them there. Are we not there 
told that our fleshly appetites must be crucified, even 
as our Lord was crucified ; that if we think to enjoy 
with Christ, we must also suffer with him ? that we 
are soldiers in a warfare, wrestlers in a struggle, 
runners in a race ? that our best human affections 
may be taken captive, that our faith may suffer ship- 
wreck, that Qur surest foot may slide or stumble? 
and thus by a multitude of similar figures scattered 
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throughout, are we not continually called back from 
that state of the good easy man m which we are^so 
fond of indulging, — awakened from that drowsiness 
which is so often surprising us? And yet all this while, 
that we are indifferent to the labours which shall find 
our only true reward, we will not cease forsooth from 
those tftils which bring the rewards of this life, 
paltry and fleeting though they be. O no ! we will 
put body and mind on the rack j we will sacnfHiie 
peace, yea, even of the mind ; surrender all comforts 
of the body ; rising early and taking rest late, look- 
ing ever steadfastly and patiently to the end. All 
this we will do, and yet shrink from the exertions 
which lead to eternal life. God give us grace and 
wisdom to estimate the nature of those exertions, as 
superior in excellence to such as procure an earthly 
prize, as their reward is. These- are often hurtful, 
even fatal to bodily health : those nourish our spiri- 
tual health. These prepare the way of death, those 
of everlasting life. This struggle brings into play 
all the uneasy disquieting affections of our corrupt 
nature, — anger, envy, jealousy, discontent, strife; 
nay, even heresy, sedition, and murder. While that 
developes all the Christian graces, unfolds our best 
affections, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, frith, 
meekness, temperance. This may indeed, at best, 
serve to keep the mind by means of occupation; from 
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sundry temptations ; but that puts it beyond all pos- 
sible reach of them. That, is a spirit dispelling the 
whole train of temptations ; this,'* is often slack and 
interrupted, because of the uncertainty of the prize. 
To that the prize is as certain as the word of God, 
who is truth, is true. This, may be given up through 
despair, on our encountering more powerful* compe- 
titors: that, is encouraged, and never can be de- 
pressed by rivalry. Here only one can attain, there 
all may be rewarded. This, we may have an aversion 
to engage in on good principles ; that, we can never 
relinquish but upon bad. Sad humiliating testimony 
all this to the corruption of our nature, which will 
so readily undertake the former j so uniformly and 
willingly turn from the latter. 

And what right have we, restless indefatigable 
. wordlings, to complain of difficulties ? do we not 
consider that the very difficulties which obstruct the 
road of attainment, enhance the value of an earthly 
prize ; and does not this enhanced value reflect 
in return upon the difficulties, and lighten their 
burden ? and shall we refuse this cheering solace in 
seeking a heavenly prizes and shall we who can 
be so patient in working even against God, and at 
all events without God, become desponding the 
moment that we begin to work with him, and he 
with us? 
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But some one may here object that we have a 
clear view of our earthly prizes, and an understand- 
ing of them so distinct that we know exactly how to 
time, to temper, and to direct our exertions; we 
know when to lie down in security against their 
loss, when to rise up in the certainty of their attain- 
ment, &d thus we work our way onward with the 
cheerful willingness arising from knowing that our 
exertions are proportionate. But we are to a ve^y 
great extent ignorant of the nature of our heavenly 
prize, except that* no exertions of man can of them- ' 
selves be proportionate, and, therefore, we cannot 
experience that readiness and reasonable confidence. 
Now, in answer to this we may be content to ask 
this simple question, ‘Are our notions indeed so 
clear concerning the nature of the objects of our 
worldly exertions ? What, indeed 1 do we never find 
them on attainment vastly inferior to the appearance 
which they made when in prospect ? do we always 
find them a resting-point upon the past, or but the 
commencement of fresh and still more wearying 
toils to come.'* do we find them all that we expected, 
or of an entirely contrary nature, — opposed as gall to 
honey, as war to peace, as life to death, — and telling 
us that we have sown the wind, and reaped the 
whirlwind ? do we set up there out staff of rest, or 
on our arrival hear a voice cry out, ‘ On, on,*^ and 
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find at this long-expected stage of bliss, that to stay 
is imminent hazard, to go on is destruction, to 
return' is an impossibility? If faithful experieiKe 
informs us thus of our real ignorance of the true 
nature of our earthly prizes, shall we carp at our 
tfverlasting reward, which indeed is not, as they are, 
contrary to our previous notions, but infinilely sur- 
passing them; while more of its nature has been 
revealed, there is more than enough to engage us 
with all confidence to seek to attain. What I do not 
these objectors take measures for length of life? 
here is life eternal. Do they not strive for fading 
earthly crowns? here is an 'everlasting heavenly 
crown. Do they not covet peace, rest, joy, gladness ? 
here is peace, rest, joy, gladness, unutterable, inex- 
tinguishable. All that is lovely, all that is of good 
report, all that is truly desirable in the prizes of this 
world is to be found here, and in a higher state of 
perfection in the proportion of heaven to earth ; nay 
more, even our sense of enjoyment, exquisite as it 
may seem, and full 'of blessing to us, even when 
most spiritualized, — is but an element, poor and 
b^^arly, of that taste of unutterable bliss, which 
shall be the joy of the world to come. Inde- 
pendently, the^fore, even of God’s constant help 
and encouragement, we work onwards in this case 
with a more reasonable hope than in the case of 
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the most assured, best understood, and most highly 
valued of earthly prizes. Again, what right have 
we to complain of diffidulties, if he who hath pro- 
posed the pnze hath duly forewarned us of them, — 
hath directed us ho^ to overcome them, and pledged 
to us his assistance in overcOnHitg them : when he 
has set* both before ns, sha^ we think to take up 

the one without the vither, the wages without the 

% 

labour? No, — ^to this latter we must direct our 
chief attention, as the means to the former; we 
must weigh well 'the cost, and instead of resting in 
easy security on the end, • or looking with vain mid 
ambitious curiosity into the nature and degree of 
the fruition of the glory which God hath not 
revealed, ^diligently address ourselves to the duties 

which he has revealed, which 1^ demands of us 

« 

as heirs of that glory. Our reward is indeed in 
heaven, but we and our work are upon earth ; there 
is the bliss, and the life eternal ; here is the Cross, 
and the grave : not that earth and his toils on earth 
are to have the entire eye of the Christian, and that 
it shall never be lifted up to take in the ample bright 
sky of bliss and ^lory above. For to that glory, 
even the invisible glory which the Son enjoys with 
the Father, every face in heaven ^d in earth, df 
angels and of men, must be turned in rapt contem- 
plation, crying out in spirit to one another, ‘ Holy, 
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holy^toly, Ltft^ God Host, heaven 'a^d-earth 
are full of Thy^lory,’ The contemplation of .this 
in fact the ibod^of intelligence to every rati^nai 
beii^, in all gradations down to hian ; and exclusion 
.firom thisji^is to man tlat second j^eath) which shuts 
out* from *the ^invisibl^ realms of our Lord and 
Master, even as the tir^ does from the visible. This 
* according to the degree o^ihtensity with which it 
is yiwed, assigns t# every intelligent being his rank 
in the greatioi, and its degree of perception distin- 
guishes the sp^tual from the natural man. But 
far different ^om aicontemplation, is the vain 
and c&rious anticipation of that glory which shall be 
imparted to the faithful, in the kingdom ofi4^e next 
world j for this, drawing away the attejation from 
the work set befqpe us, no less than from the real 
glory befote mentioned, is as unsure and unfounded 
as it is impure and selfish. It is 4“ fabric of worldly 
lust and ambition, the hJ^ven which we build for 
ourselves on* pride j it is a view so gross and so 
unworthy, that we cannot but embody in it our 
human passions and conceptions, — a state into which 
yire admit ourselves by thrusting others out, and the^- 
foFe like the disciples, whose words have been quoted 
•^r tlie text, we shall be grievously disappointed in 
^ the hour of trial. Whenever, therefore, we do cma- 
,2^template the glory which shall reward the faithful- 



serv^^ of^Chi^t, wi$ iBu|b lodkut 
prehensive gla^e, whicn shal). «t ^ inline time 
all thie difficukie^whilm^e^ the way ; with 
a heart s*et at^least as much unpn suffering aod overt 
coining the one, as upon attainmg and* possessing ^ 
other. The futul!^ bliss wilhtlfhsjbe^to^ijs jn Sf^t, 
^hat the sun is in the body to t^e mto who is intend 
upon hi& work beforeahim. ^For that sun, ^10^ it* 
shines Over his head, clieers hi^ in his t($s/4ijjh^ 
him to his labour, entbling him to ^reM his hmd 
unerringly to its. object, and satis^s him wit]|tE^ 
consciousness of its prese^e,«ii|^fl8lj^by its efEbc^f 
yet will not bear* long and direct ^contenj^ataoq, * 
withou^azzling his sight, and fbndering the* idle 
gazer ineMcient for his work. And assuredly the 
work set*t)efore the labourer ijj^ Christ’s vineyard 
demands all his clearness of vision, all hiy steadings 
of contemplatictn } that, unseduced and undMneyed ^ 
by appearances, h^ay ^netrate through them i^te 
realities, turning a^ay from unpbstantid good to look 

A 

with an unaverted eye upon danger and trouble,—* 

upon agony, the cross, and the grave ; and thence at 

l||ligth to gaze uqj^in unshrinking hope at the glory 

which shall be revealed in the end. ^ ^ 

Hi^ng drown a lesson from the, errors of ^hea^ 

two disciplesM,let us derive another from their cor** 

^ * 


X 
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errors. If, at the mcAn^l; of„tfaeir 


'(L * ^ « r ^ K 

*wit^ the uncaleulated dbd continual Struggle to be 
jtodsfgo^ by Sjpirit t^nst flesh ^throthi iAto dei^r 


hjr J^^Jy ^ei^prfdjibin which*they are held by 
suwounff^ trials aiid^tempt^^ns ; and tost abojjt 
hgr,'J^^ fliH^sfhjn of tHAir *wii unsettled notions, 
of dij|er8e*doctrines, and longing for 
reaMiii^ filtdi|jjg none, cry ouf in their vexation and 
. dis^pointment,^ ** we thought it. had been he who 
4Ai0t|ld redeen|^llra||%— gpo also were they, in their 
after«ftfe, the ftredecessors of iiil those Christians, 
who*have perseveftd unsh^en to the end,|^d have 
bequeathed to us a glorious example of what the 
Spirit o/ ^^ nd can^ffect in the heart of man. They 
were'amO^ the captains of that noble host of mar- 
tyrs aUK confessors, who fought a long and unwearied 
*fig^t in the cause of theii^ti^ast^ against the world 
and its prin<!fe j who atruggled daily, and daily tri- 
umphed, against pmS of body, pmigs of mind ; who, 
fluniliar with sorrow as their most intimate com- 
panion in this life, ate their breai^amid groans, JHIM 
miigl^ their drink with tears ; to whom all things 
^ipnqiadv^^ i ivhom nothii^ disheartened ; to whom 
4 o 8S of fortune, loss of frieni^ cdd, hunger, naked- 


I 
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nessj^n^tbe Word, came ^ signals frWi 

lea^r — as in the crisi^ of a despera^^a^Ettle — ^to take 

up i ne^r, and still morej^ruaii^ ^stf and engage 

with redouUed mtbur ; who quitt^ the world wt 

conqueror^, Having b^ind t^m aif en^y$**aFitb ^ 

whom they had ma^ no coihpiftatfse^ 

had surrendered no fj^ress. ^ ' 



^ SERMON \Xiri. " 

THE PROFESSION OF A^MEIVlfl^R OF Tftfi CHURCH 

’of god. 

'V 

S 

IIebr. iv. 14. 

A 

Seeing then that wi have\4i g^eat High Priest^ that is passed 
into the hemywfns^ Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our 
profession, ^ ,, 

^ •tr 

The word Profession is used in Scripture in two 
senses ; either propterly, for the free acknowledgment 
of our belief in the promises of God ; or improperly, 
for those promises themselves. .. Either sense will 
suit the passage before us," and bring it to the same 
result in meaning. ,We will, however, consider it in 
the former sense, inasmuch as it necessarily implies 
the latter, and affords more scope for a full exami- 
nation gf the text. ^ 

At tfie moment when man is admitted into cove- 
nant* with God, or performs any act, as prayer or 
sacrifice, under that covenant, it is necessary that he 
bring with him two things ; namely, repentance, by 
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which he shall renounce the past, and faith, by which 
he shall accept the future ; meeting with .the one, the 
forgiveness of God, — with t^e other, his gifts of grace 
and the life to come: Thei^e, ^ich «re the sul^ects 
of his private’ acknowledgment before God, ‘are also 
the grounds of his profession before men. These 
supply the declarations of his lips, these are the 
base and support of his practice. By the uninter- 
rupted exhibition of these fai wopd and deed through 
life, he holds fast his profession. 

The nature of 4hat repentance, and of that faith, 

as held in the different stages bf the Church, we have 

» \ 

already seen. According as they ar^ more deep and 
full, the profession wilt be morfe strict and firm. 
There is, moreover,' a circumstance accompanying this 
profession, whibh requires our i^tice, and which will 
be found to vary in the different periods. 

In his communications with man, God '’deposits 
ever with him some pledge by which to assure him" 
And thus we find the inspired men of old, as Isaiah 
and Zachariah, demanding of God a sign, in order 
to be certified of the reality of the communication. 
Again,— societies formed amongst men necessarily 
require some badge by which their members shall 
be distinguished from the vest of mankind. ,,When 
God, therefore, establishes his covenant with a 
portion of mankind, these two reasons will concur 
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to distinguish them by a mark, which, on the part of 
God, will be some symbol or representation of the 
benefit conferred ; on the part of man, a badge, 
reminding him'- of fiis j^eeuliarity amid the great 
body of mankind. Such marks are circumcision 
and baptism. 

Where then, it may be asked, is the mark im- 
pressed on the member of the Patriarchal church ? 
In the first place, since this church contained all 
mankind, none could be necessary on the part of 
man. Again, on the part of God, on whose cove- 
nant with Adam that church was founded, the very 
existence of man, which had been forfeited, and then 
restored in Adam, — the very sight of fellow men, — 
the very breath which each each moment drew, was 
a symbol most significant indeed ; d symbol, too, 
which, however added to, has never been super- 
seded. As we all, at this very day, bear in our 
bodies the traces of the offence of Adam, so do 
we also of 'his pardon. 

It may also be asked, why, since in Christ the 
church is once more opened to all mankind, is the 
badge of baptism required ? That- it was necessary 
on the part of God, as entering into covenant with 
man, we have seen. That' it is necessary on the part 
of man is evident, because though all are actually 
born of the flesh of the first Adam, all are but 
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potentially born in the spirit of the .second Adam, 
and this distinction will obtain to the end. The 
Patriarchal church was fouiided in the hope of the 
Redeemer to come, — a hope wfiich would be the in- 
heritance of all mankind down from their head and 
representative : the CHristian chui'ch'Vas founded on 
the accomplishment of the Redeemer come, and 
men have ho general representative under whom they 
can be certified of this fact ; they must come to 
the knowledge of it gradually and partially. This 
farther appears from the connexion of baptism with 
circumcision. This latter rite exhibited a twofold 
view, — one a temporal, which it confined to tlie Jew, 
conveying to him his right of inheritance to the land 
of Canaan, and other privileges derived from his 
father Abraham, and to which the mark in the flesh 
appertained as the seal : the other a spiritual^ ad- 
mitting to the kingdom of heaven all mankind, in 
virtue of the original covenant with Adam, through 
means of his promised seedj which was now restricted 
to the line of Abraham. To this belonged the cir- 
cumcision of the heart, without which qualification 
it was indiscernible ; and to this baptisnv, is the suc- 
cessor, administering in substance what this con- 
veyed in hope>‘ But as tMkt spiritual circumcision, 
though not represented, was conveyed by the cir- 
cumcision of the flesh, and as this |atter is abolished 
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by’ the abolition of the law, a new seal must be 
established;, and this ^seal ^ a lively symbol of .the 
■blessing' conveyed. It is immersion in water which 
represents to us ouf death to sin and neW birth to 
righteousness, analogous to the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ ; and also in the washing of our bodies 
expresses the washing of our souls by the merits of 
his blood, and their purification by the sanctifying 
graces of the Holy Spirit. Aptly with its spiritual 
sense it leaves no mark upon the flesh, but having 
performed the part of the seal and sign of God’s 
covenant, quits all farther hold of the body, and 
surrenders the person to all his heavenly privileges. 

Our profession, as compared with that of the 
Patriarch and Jew, will be this. We profess with 
them to repent, and renounce the world and its lusts ; 
to dfe to sin and live again unto righteousness. But 
we do this with such a death and life being made 
especially imperative upon us, being also actually 
proposed ipd represented to us in the death and 
resurrection of the^ author of our forgiveness. We 
also profess our entire faith in the truth of his 
promises, But the greater part of what were pro- 
mise to them are gifts to us ; and such gifts as still 
remaiA in expectance, In^J not in» possession, are 
rendered distinct, appreciable, and certain from the 
accomplishment qf the others ; they have even been 
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exemplified to us : the life after death in the resur- 
rection oCthe Lord^> the ibountj^ous^ gifts of 1^ spirit 
in the graces and powers of his saiijtg^ from the 
day of Pi^ntecost until now.*‘ Thus bur^profession is 

^ " i 

distinctly marked out to us ; there is no room for 
doubt, no excuse for vacillation ; it is not shadowy, 
so as to elude our grasp, it is not indefinite in any 
point, so as at times' to escape from it ; it is so sub- 
stantial, so comprehensible, that if we hold it not 
fast, the fault lies with our own weakness’ and 
wavering. What, had Adam, what had Abraham, 
what had the Prophets for the grounds of their 
profession, compafed with this? Verily the least in 
the kingdom of heaven, is greater than them all. 

The mpst practical part of our profession lies in 
the renunciation of the world, whose ways, having 
been far more openly detected, and awfully^con- 
demned by the Gospel than by any previous dispen- 
sation, we are more peculiarly called upon to repro- 
bate and abandon. What fellow-feeling can a»true 
child of God in Christ have wi^ it ? It is bent on 
the joys and pleasures of this life, tiberefore the 
Cross of Christ, with its crucifying affl,jj:tions,‘ is a 
stumbling-block to it. It is wise in its own conceit, 
and therefore ^that Crpss** is foolishness to' it ; it 
worships rank and power, and therefore that Cross 
is contemptible to it. It loves its pwn will .and ways, 
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and therefyre that Cross is hateful to it. As the 
convert m baptism :^es id nevr name to .shew that 
he is a Bev« orea^we, so must he talce up new names 
for the things of the .world, jn which he*idoves as a 
new creature ; its joy t^II be his sorrow, its good his 
evil, — in all things a^new vocabulary will be adopted. 

The Jew boro on his body the mark of his calling 
in Abraham ; however, and, wherever, he lived, his 
flesh Bore testimony to his being a member of that 
covenant which gave his nation the inheritance of 
the land*of Canaan. But our mask must be on the 

A 

spirit, as heirs of a spiritual kingdom, never to be 
obli|;jprated there. That mark must be a peculiarity 
of thought, originating a peculiarity of action, by 
which we may be distinguished from those without ; 
word, and ‘thcii^ht, and deed, must all have upon 
theflTthe stamp of the cross of Christ. Even where 
we are obliged, from our c^mon nature, to feel and 
do as other men, yet here we shall discover the mark 
of our calling. This feeling .^flid doing will go but 
a'short wayjvith ^^e world: if developed into any 
continued train of reflection, or expanded into any 
deliberate j^t, the e^e will immediately discover its 
peculiar form, and acknowledge in it our profession. 
How should it be other<»?is| ? We «See how deeply 
the characters and conversation of men are imbued 
vith the spiral qf their worldly professions. The 
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soldier, the scholar, the merchant, car^ each the 
peculiar stamp of their . occupation into their most 
free and disengaged moments, Their thoughts 
cannot without some egbrt ll^ j;>roke^ t^P ^rom 4;hose 
clusters' into which the du^ performance of their 
several duties ^ tendency to combine them. 
And the more strictly they perform those duties, 
and the more signal Ih^r success, the deeper tdso is 
the tinge of this mark. Should it, therefore, be 
otherwise with the Christifui, the exercise of whose 
profession is not, like theirs, limited to certSin places 
and certain seasons; who is not now in full occupation, 
and then in utter leisure, but is ever engaged and 
has before his eyes for his reward, not the honours 
or wealth of this fleeting world, but the bliss of the 
world everlasting? Shall not his nraitlth speak from 
the fulness of his heart ? And if the soldier’s'Heart 
be in the camp, the merchant’s in hif freighted 
vessels, so that the language of the one would sound 
absurd from the.mot^ of the other ; shall there be 
no such distinction between the^pan this world, 
and the man of the next ? Their heart|pannot have 
the same object, and . can therefore the l^ngua^ of 
the one proceed from ,the mouth of the ^er, 
without an immediate afid'iglaring contradidtion to 
his profession ? Shall a clfian vessel pour forth 
what is uiitblean ? Shall a heart .overflowing, with 
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lovd, joy, thankfulness, for the nlercies of God 
shown in our redemption, — shall a mind exalted in the 
Spirit, far beyond the pitch to whic^ the natural man 
could attain^ ^sdpporj^d dailj by tho daily soaring 
contemplation of the unravelled mysteries of God, — 
shall these send forth no language of their own, 
shall they speak but as worldlings speak ? It cannot 
be. The heavens declare th'e glory of God, and 
the firmament telleth his handiwork;” and shall 
the great work of God’s hands, a living spirit, twice- 
created, fisgeneratea man, shall not Jiis voice be heard 
among them ? Shall not the glory of God be mani- 
fested from him, the chief of God’s works, and cast 
in his own image ? This is the Christian’s profession : 
thus he must be a shining light amid darkness, tell- 

• 9 ¥ w m 9 

ing from his firmament by an inextinguishable bright- 
Tiess'bf character, and by duly regulated motions of 
conduct, t^e glory, and the power, and the dominion, 
and the 'majesty of the almighty author of his sal- 
v#ttion. 

It is true^^ that no case should we think too 
highly of owselves. But in the case of our station 
ancT corresponding profession as Christians, we. can 
never^think highly enough ; and our constant endea- 
vour irfust be to proceef fi;om a higher to a higher 
pitch, so that/ the juote and song of our profession 
piay, like tie trumpet of God, wax louder^nd louder. 
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Look at the proud on^s of ‘this world, at them who 
do indeed think of themselves more highly than 
they oug'Gt. ^^hat a constant, jealous vigilance is 
there to maintain thejf dign|(y ; what a cautious 
mingling with the-general wprld ; what a barrier do 
they try to throw aro»nd*their communications, in 
order to keep off all intrusion of vulgar taint. Shall 
not then the Christian, whose honour is real and not 
conventional ; inward and essential, not outward and 
accidental ; derived from a heavenly incorruptible 
fountain, not from an earthly corruptiHe ; from 
eternity,, not from yesterday ; immortal, and not 
perishing ; — shall hot he guard this with equal yigi- 
lance and scrupulosity, and keep it pure and unspotted 
from the worfd ? Still more, if earthly rank, which 
lives on the breath o^ the world, and which is averse 
^ut to its conventional and not real impuriti^, cat^" 
draw a line of separation, shall not the |bllower of 
the Cross of Christ, which is at enmity^with the 
world, and loathes ^ its impurities, shall he nqt 
trace around him a clear decided park q| distinction ? 

Having thus viewed the nature of out profession, 
in reference to our daily practice, let ti& proceed to 
apply the argument of the Apostle in the passage 
whence the text has been tikan. * 

The persons to whom he wr|tes were suffering 
under sevete persecution, under the moflt trying of 
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all, namelji^that which c'omes'from tlfeir own coun- 
trymen,' and the professors of the religion which 
they had abandoned ; and ,so trying liad it already 
been, that several aj^ostacies sfem to have* taken 
place, and more to oe aboiit takmg place. H'e^ shows 
them, therefore, the ground tn whjch, in this case, 
they^should stand, and hoj[d fast their profession. It 
is the ground of Jesus Christ having suffered before 
them, and after his sufferings ascended into rest and 
glory, i And that not 'only thus had they an ex- 
ample in their IVl^ter, and a pledge of a similar 
reward to similar sufferings, but moreover that he is 
sitting now at the throne of God as High Prjest m 
intercession for us, in which we can securely repose 
all confidence, inasmiich as we know, ^ from his suf- 
ferings here, that he can sympathise with us. The 
•.ApoStle has here only applied a particular exampfe 
to meet a^articu|^ occasion. But his argument is 
applicable to every circumstance of life; for there is 
i^ot one in which the firmnesji^of grasp with which 
we hold %st^ur profession, is not more or less put 
to the proo£ Now since life is made up of joy and 
sorrow, &e latter of which has been met by the 
Apostle, let us, with an argument from the same 
source, meet the former?’ We have, inde^, only to 
^ reverse the order ^ the argument, and as he argued 
^om Christas affliction to his joy, so mult we from 
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his joy to his s^Siction; \^en through tl)g abundant 
mercy of God, our hearts overflowing with joy, 
amid the bqunties of this life, shall we go no further; 

A ** < 

shall we stay at the limits of the body, and not- pro- 
ceed in spirit, alid as we*^ladty refer okr afflictions 
to his, so also our joy%? ^hall^we not soar on the 
wings of this at best impejfect joy, to that gtbfiqns 
presence where it reigns in its fulness, Bnd join the 
heavenly choir in the song of trium^ \o the Re- 
deemer ; and then, seeing thrbugh what afflictians his 
joy was perfected, prepare our hearts to meet such 
interruption, so that when it shall come, we may 
tramplie it under focJt as conquerors, — having learned 
to fix our looks, steadfast and uaaverted, on the 
everlasting jof s of heaven, — having, through a right 
use of our allotted season of joy,' attained the inse- 
parable fellowship of that joy, which no majf can ' 
take away from us, from which none of thf weapons 
of this world, be they famine, persecutio;^ or the 
sword, shall ever hai^power to divide^us ? Thus, 
through all the changes of this mortal ^e,'Ve shall 
hold fast our profession, shall stand rooted in the 
faith of Christ Jesus, who suffered, and now reignkh 
in glory. 

The Apostle’s expressioii|l‘l us hold fast our 
profession and a little abov6, “ let us labour to 
enter into fhat rest,” — implies that this 'firmness of" 
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hold on oui^ profession, has*a continual resistance 

opposed to it. Hence it will be different at diffrtent 

times in the s^e^ man, growing as does from 

stren^h to strength ; and it will be differenf'in lif. 
* * * * 
ferent persons, accorj^ing Ito the progress they have 

made in that faitl^ whi3h ^overcometh the world. 

The \^hole body of Chris^ans, therefore, will present 

a motley ap^e^arance, and may from the unbeliever, — 

to whose eye the weak, as most numerous, and more 

in contact with himself, will he much more obvious 

than the strong,— draw forth the charge of hypocnjiy 

or superstitio?i. But to the mind of the lowly and 

charitable Christian, a very different result will arise, 

and a lesson will be taught him full of warning and 

instruction. In the Church of God there must be a 

series of believers nf different attainments, stretching 

from'* him who has but a moment ago quitted the 

gross elements of the world, to &m who has far 

advanced into the regions of the spirit,— from the 

newly bom ijj^ant, to the full grown man. There will, 

however; be^ clear mark of distinction between the 

lowest of these beings and the world. They will 

all have this common character, namely, that they 

ar$ striving to attain that ; however weak their flesh 

may be, yet their spirit|h willing. All are engaged 

in a race : some l^erefore are foremost, some hind- 

"mo^t f but these last arc very distinct from the mere 
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lookers on, whiclr are'the sons of this %orld.^ And 
thtf most baftkwpd Cfaristian w31 be distinguished 
above the, mere manf of' morals^ iijjlsjnnch as ’the 
IsStef'^will be stationai'y, while the former is pf^^ssing 
on. The lattei^ may ind^d, at: a given momeiht, 
standing nearer the gial of mcyal perfection, while 
the former may be at some distance f but then the 
one never leaves his place, the other is continually 
advancing, ^d in due time passes beyond. Even at 
his farthest distance fr^ the goal,' he will show that 
he is a racer, and not a spectator, by the proofs 
which he gives of his will to proceed ; which are, his 
readiness to acknovfledge and repair his offences, his 
self-rebuke for his failings, his lowliness to ask his 
neighbour’s forgiveness, and charity to impart his 
own ; and a careful record kept irf his memory of the 
places in which he has hitherto stumbled, with a 
resolution to avoid the like mishap againt Spirit- 
stirring indeed is such a view of the companions of 
his profession, to the QiriStian. He ij|ll in charity 
place every neighbour more forward tlj^pi he really 
is in the race; in humility he will place himiitelf 
more backward, and setting himself dtfwn in his own 
opinion among the last, will the most earnestly pursue 
his resolution to be- among ^e first. 

We may consider the*resistance opposed by the 
world to oiir profession, and our gradual triumph 
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over it, in anddier light. W^re thus engiiged in a 
i^rkual fight ^ith it, and nihst have iliany wounds 
befa^ we be coijq^rors. "Wert it not so,j^the enemy 
would yield at the first blow ; ever as we advanced, all 
would flee in rout ai)d disiuay, all Ithe strongholds 
of sin would surrender at the very first summons, 
which we blm»vwith the tnamp of the Gospel. Our 
course upon earth would be a glorious uninterrupted 
triumph, and the gates of heaven would unfold, and 
receive us unwounded, unfati^ued. But be who he 

u. 

will, the Christian has to fight an obstinate, a con- 
tinual fight ; and like those kings, who, fighting for 
earthly kingdoms, have by severe defeats well nigh 
lost their own, and won at last after a long series of 
doubtful success ; so also fares this spiritual king, — so 
fights he for a heavenly kingdom, nor can he cry out 
victory, butnvith his dying breath. Then, indeed, 
and not till then, he may, in a sense as opposite as 
his thoughts are to those of the apostate king, 
exclaim, “TikPu hast conquered, O Galilean!” And 
thanks be to^ him who giveth us the victory, even 
Jesns Christ our Saviour. 

Though thO water of baptism hath left no out- 
ward mark upon us, to put ^s in continual remem- 
brance of our profession, yet ^several of its accom- 
paniments remain, and should produce this ei^t 
‘“upon us. Our very name is one of them, and as that of 
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£ve, whidi she j'eoeivdS after promisib of the seed ; 
of Abrahm aft^ the pftmiise of the Christ ; of .Paul 
afW his conversion to Christ ; ^fofcibly' rminded 
them of their change of circumstances : so should 
ours carry us l^k to th^ montent, when, being ad- 
mitted into coveniint with Christ, our condition was 
changed, and there was cseated for u9«r new earth, 

ft 

and a new heaven : behold I all things were new. 
But still more should the titles, of which we thence- 
forward became possessors, declare unto us in most 

awful terms our 'profession. “ Christian,” should 

§ 

proclaim to us that we are followers of Christ, and 
have placed our will under > obedience to his will. 
“ Children of God,” should suggest that we were once 
mere non-entities, but have been bom into a world 
of real spiritual existence, and must be daily growing 
towards the mature and perfect man. • “ Inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven,” should continually preach 
unto us the high prize for which we are contending; 
assure the certainty of our reward, i^we contin\ie 
frithful to the end. ** Saints in light,” should 
remind us of the holiness of the profession to winch 
we have been called, of the gift of &e sanctifying 
graces of the Holy Spii^t ; cf the light of the gospel 
into which we have b^en bright, from the darkness 
of the ignorance of the natural man. If the titles 
indicative of rank, merit, or wealth, accorded by the 

Y 2 
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society of the world, perpetually stimulate their 
possessors to maintain the '^substance which they 
representj^without which they are a shadow, or evem 
convey a reproach upon their bearer, how much more 

shall the sound of his titles operate upon the member 

♦ * 

of the fellowship of the saints, of’the society of the 
Church of God. 

Great, indeed, is our happiness, glorious our con* 
dition. We have not received the seal of circum- 


cision, to assure us of a Redeemer to come in the 
latter days, — we have not received the giftless baptism 
of John, to prepare us for Christ on the point of 
coming; but we* have received the baptism in Jesus 
Christ our Redeemer, who has come, and has shed 
upon ns an abundance of spiritual gifts. All which 
God gave to mankind separately and at long in- 
tervals from the beginning of the world, hath been 
poured in one concentrated shower upon us, yea, and 
not only that, but what they of old received were 
not only but|a part of what we have, but the rude 
and beggarly elements of the corresponding part which 
has come to us. Yea, and not only that, but all which 
they received, even in the perfect and ripe state in 


. 4thich they have been bestowed upon us, form but a 

t of our bounteous whole.- Sacrifice, in all its 
kiotts and bearings, has been perfected; all its 
mystic meanings laid open; prophecy has been 
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accom^ished, and our food is certainty instead of 
hope. The Holy Spiral hath poured' forth in pro- 
fusion all his gifts. Not a doubt remains 'to perplex 
us, not a desire is left to be fulfilled. The groans of 
the creature have ceased. The very terms of our 
baptism, which was in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, declare the 
entire plenitude of the heavenly possessions which 
have been committed to us, and the effulgence 
and completeness of the revelation ^which we are 
enjoying. Bearing these things in mind, let us 
engage with all fortitude in this warfare below, and 
manfully^fighting under Christ’s banner, against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, continue his faithful 
soldiers and servants to our life’s end; so that having 
realised our baptism into the d^ath of Christ, we 
may become joyful partakers of the bliss Of his 
resurrection. 



SERMON ^IV. 

ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY IN THE 
' CHURCH ' OF OOD. 


V 

^ Cor. u- 2. 

Pot I dehired to know nothing among Jrpw, save Jesus CkrisU 
and him cnucified. 


These forcible expressions are supposed to have been 
directed by St. Paul agrainst the teachers of two 
systems, — most fruitful sources each of early heresy, — 
the questions of Greek philosophy, and of Jewish 
tradition ; which were then vexing a church, conspicu- 
ous among the primitive seats of the Gospel for its 
lammitable divisions. Not unacquainted with either 
system, as we Inow St. Paul to have been, yet he 
deprecates most earnestly their being brought to 
bear in^any degree upon the Gospel, to mix their 
turbid streams in the smallest portion with its purity; 
and reminds the Corinthians how he himself had 
pfeacUld it among them^ with all simplicity and 
~strict adherence to its principles, with an utter aban- 
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donment of all foreign knowledge, as if the existence 
of those systems had been wholly unkj^wn to him. 

It had bee^ well if t]|is wliolesome eta^ple had 
been more generally frflowed. But down ‘even to 
our own day, man lias^*hieen ever thinking that he 
can mend God’s work, interpolating his*qwn conceits 
among the fundamental ^inciples of the Gospel ; 
and reason, deeming its province intruded upon by 
Bevelation, has been struggling to remove the boun- 
daries which have been set ,to ^er previou 
loosely defined dq^inion. This has been peculiarly 

jr ^ 

the case in those questions which concern the duties 
of life. It was indeed to be expected. Their throftg, 
their hourly occurrence, their ingrossing interest, 
their wordly complexion, — are all calculated to induce 
men to refer them to principles much more accom- 
modated to their own carnal notions, to sources much 
nearer at hand than the^ spirituality of the Gospel 
will allow. And thus not only in practice, but in 
theory too, a mixture has been made of the light of 
nature and of the illumination of th^Kjospel, which, 
while it^obscures both, is more particularly injurious 
to the Matter, in proportion to its superior Itrength 
and brightness. 

It readily follows, from what has been stated in 
the review of the fundamental articles of th^hu^h 
of God, that the moral conduct of a true member 


sly too 
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this church, could never at any period be guided by 
principles vi^ijch drew so much from, the light of 
nature, as* the reasoners above alldd^ to are ready 
to suppose. But as the Christiwi dispensation is that 
which they have in view in all their references to 
religious *^dtive8,y we will confine the question to 
this point, and consider the rule of life laid down 
to the member of the church of Christ. In other 
words, we will proceed to ascertain how the doctrine 
of Christ crucified, bears upon those duties which 
moral philosophers would fain have us derive from 
principles which themselves have laid down. 

It will be necessary to devote A few previous obser- 
vations upon their different systems, so general, 
however, that they will be considered as forming 
only two classes ; intone of which the light of nature 
alone is consulted, in the other the aid of that of 
Revelation is called in. 

The first contains the several systems of ancient 
philosophy. Tlieir deficiency in not supplying a 
motive of obli^tion sufficiently obvious, strong, and 
permanent, has been the subject of frequent ^mark. 
Nevertheless, they are of inestimable value^to the 
.Christian scholar, not only from disclosing to him 
the peculiar points upon which, a revelation was 
requiitd to bear, — ^not only from the interest which 
■*^iey excite by the heart-moving comparison of their 
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original light of nature with our acquired illumina- 
tion from the Gospel ; but principaily*because they 
have almost gC^fliausted the storehouse lof human 
thought upon tlmir subjects. Hither, therefore, the 
infidel jvill appeal, and here the Christian must be 
prepared to meet him, and make 1pm fedLtfie untena- 
bleness of his ground. 

The secrnid class is obviously destitute of all these 
advantages. It remains to see whether their loss has 
been counterbalanced by the acquisition of any others. 

Perceiving the. defect above mentioned, of the 
ancient systems, the authors of theE« have thought 
to supply it by callihg in from revelation the doctrine 
of a state of future retribution. To this plan, how- 
ever, there are insurmountable objections, not only 
from Reason, but also from the Revelation itself, 
whence they have borrowed. 

There is an objection in Reason, first, because in 
a system of philosophy all ought to be traceable to 
one source; and this character forms the great 
beauty of all the ancient systems, ftn such a, prin- 
ciple, therefore, a future state to which the system 
attaches the final motive of obligation, ought to be 
demonstrable, equally with the rule of life, from the 
l^ht of nature ; but every one knows that it is not. 
Thus the system is derailed, and its It^icat. unity 
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dissolved by the introduction of an entirely fore^ 
and independent principle. 

A second objection on the grouifd {if Reason is, 

that our assent to the doctrine of a future retribu- 

* 

tion implies an adequate notion of the divine justice. 
But this (|bs in the case of other of God’s attributes) 
must be derived ^^om our notions of human jus- 
tice. Thus we are conducted>by such a system in a 
vicious circle. We must have formed an adequate 
notion of hum|.n justice, before we can assent to the 
position of a future retribution ; and we must assent 
to t6e position of a future retribution, before we can 
possess ourselves with an adequate notioA of human 
justice. But the objections from the very Revela- 
tion itself, to which they profess themselves indebted, 
are of a still more serious cast. 

In borrowing this doctrine from Revelation, they 
have entirely neglected to take with them the foun- 
dation upon which it rests, — ^the Cross of Christ. It 
has accordingly shared the fate of all facts which are 
introduced, d^ached from the r^ural relation of 
surrounding circumstances. It droops and dies, as 
a tree which has been transplanted without its^roots ; 
and as far as the planters are concerned, the roots 
have been 1^ to perish too : for >what is now their 
posirioB as they lay down their transplanted doctrine 
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of a state of future happiness? — however stated, it 
amounts to this, — that a man may be saved by the 
law which they ^ave there ekablished. It is difficult 
to see how^this materially differ^ from an dpinion so 
severely reprobated by our cljurch, (and in that re- 
probation every Christian church and'p^son will 
join,) namely, that “every man shall be saved by 
the law or sect which he professeth, so that he 
diligent to frame his life according to that law, and 
the light of nature.” This is indeed^ removing the 
offence of the Cross, by removing the. Cross itself ; 
for (as our article proceeds to say. Art. 18,) Holy 
Scripture doth set ‘unto us only tl^e name of Jesus 
Christ, whereby man must be saved. 

Let it, however, be allowed (for argument's si&e) 
that this consequence from their system has been too 
closely pressed. Let it even be granted that advan- 
tage has been taken of unintentional omission, of 
neglect of fortifying points, of latitude of language. 
Still the eff'ect cannot be disputed, which is to instil 
into minds not culpably unwary, the ^ove pemicmus 
opinion, and to lead them to think the ^rand and 
essential facts of Christianity, — our Lord’s incaroi^ 
tion, death, and burial, — an useless shew, a cumbrous 
machinery, the employment of which seems derc^ 
tory to the wisdom of Almighty God. Is it><»Hud- 

i(i * 

derate, is it charitable, is it dutiful to our erucljfiSh 
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Master^ to employ, or allow to be employed, a care- 
leOii&ess of expression pregnant with sudi dreadful 
consequences ? * 

Patting, ho)vever, the best colour upon all tiiis, 
still we find anqther ejection behind, which cannot 
be set asiSe by any pleh of mere looseness of language. 

For let us supply i4iat they may assert to be an 
imintentional omission ; then^ Muce of course a sys- 
tem of morality is applicable to all mankind, their 
position stands thus: that all men, by observing the 
dtities which the system has laid* down, will enjoy 
the futuw happiness which has been procured by the 
Cross of Christ. But where is such a p5sition to be 
found in Scripture ? Wha'e has it promised a state 
of happiness to all mankind, upon living up to their 
duties ? Its promises are confined exclusively within 
the phle of the Christian covenant, and the salvabi- 
lity any without can be but the suggestion of a 
(haritdble hope ; or (granting the very utmost) a fit 
subject of argument for such as are prepared to 
engage in an interminable controversy. 

Thus, even upon putting the most favourable con- 

i^ucdon upim the systems of this class, we are 

obliged ’to conclude that their foundation rests upmi 

a position, of which they affirm the certainty from 

Revelation, but M(hich in fact is not to be found in 
* ». 
wyk'partf of its records. 
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It mayn however, still beiRsserted that; svijih 'gji- 
tems, though not applicable to all mankind, may 
serve to point out a rulq of moral conduct to the 
Christian,' supplying diiwetiotts i<S(here.tke ^rif^ures 
are not practically exjdic^ presuppose natural 
principles ^ or perhaps are silenf'dti^etber. ^he state 
of the question, thus narrowed^ brings us back to the 
point which was proposed to be examined, and 
render much assistance to the course of argument 
setting olF in more prominent relief the peculiariri^ 
with which the doctrine of Christ crucified, invest 
all those duties which are the subjects ^f mor^ 
philosophy. * 

V 

Let it be borne in mind, that, according to the 
latter systems just discussed, the motive which ob- 
liges the Christian, is the simple one of a certrift 
expectation of future reward or punishment. * Ac- 
cording to the Gospel, it will appear to be oiie murib 
more complex, or at least (even granting this to -he 
the final), that it can never be acted upon by him 
except in association with a number of others of » 
certain class. Their rule of life also is . sought 
among the principles of nature. In the Gospel it 
presupposes these, but is not confined to thflm ; so 
that the Christian, calculating from those principles 
only, wou^ as certainly Ml into^rror, as he whb 
omits important elements in any^^loductibn of'soiestce. 
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They liuppesse two ^rsdiis^maH^nd Gk)d. 
The Gospel infbposes a thirds the Sob of God; 
Mid this of course immedietdy gives a new com- 

§ « t 

^ on to the whole question. ^ 

^ God the Father has made the promise of ever- 
lasting Hkppiness to%iah, upon obedience to his 
willy operating through faith in the merits of his 
<fely begotten Son, Jesus Christ ; who* by taking our 
hature upon him^ suffered death upon the Cross, in 
order to procure for man that inestimable blessing. 

the Father, notwithstanding tins reconciliation, 
las no immediate communication with man : he will 
turn away his ear from«every note of praibe or prayer, 
he will avert his face from every posture of suppli- 
cation, which is not addressed to him through the 
mention of the Son ; through him he bids him h>ok 
for every blessing now and to come, to this special 
relations which he has established with mankind to 

confess himself indebted for all : on this to hang all 
* ♦ . . . . 
his luqtes ; and having his heart impressed with the 

Cross of Christ, his thoughts fixed in earnest contem- 
plation <ff what kfe ^viour sa^d, done» and under- 
gone, and thus imbued, as it were, with the baptism 
iff his^lveciouls blood^to proceed to actmn. 

It is evidenti therefore, that the will of God it 
not to be ’'soughjl^ bf* the Ciiristiian, ine|ely antcmg 
1nq,natuiltl iielat^pp^pCinMi t^man. Those relations 
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indeed sti^ subsist} but drawiTbjc Christ 

towards hma^ sufd at^ upM % bis in^u^e. 
Besides ^be^ mutual motions, they have also another 
and genel^ course ass^ned th^. 14 tl^y^^low 
not this course, theij^ are not within the System pf 
Christianityf Every act' of tilt Christian 4huSt have 
some reference to*an act of^Christ’s, .displayed 
him in his sojourn upon earth, and destined to e?^ 
its influence upon him, as mystically affecting <lus 
spiritual station,j^as directly operating by example,-<— 

as urgently prompting by command. Thus, is Gmfs 

* ^ 

will that we should be gratefully dkposed, to be 
sought in the mere shallow elements to which the 
moral philosopher would direct us ? Or shall we not 
rather carry into <mr practice that d^p and settled 
feeling to which human language cannot give a m^ne, 
that which we imbibe through every pore of blind, 
from the contemplation of the eharacter and office 
of the Sou of God. * 

It is evident, also, from the above consideraf^ons, 
that, as to motive, the Christian cminot, dare not) 
look at everlasting ha|^ine8s, wmbont combming 
in the same view the Cross ctf Christ: As con- 
sistently may heexpui^e fronuhis^oreed everfSarticle 
intervening between God the^FatW j^augbty, and 
the life eve}'h)8tiiig. No 1 ibalfef|^he looks forward 
to, through a long an^ pemomeat^ehafti (S' objbi^ 
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9Very link of je<r]iic})|^Mr^n designed to^ore both 
his faeitrt and Understanding ; throi!^ holy 
incmiationi through his holy nativity sood circum- 
cisiih, t^roTlj^h hj^ baptism, jesting, and pmptation, 
through his agony dnd blood;^ sweat, through his 
cross and* passion, tl^ough his ‘preciotls death and 
burial| through his glorious resurrection and asoen- 
sum, and through the coming of the Holy Ghost. 
This is his perspective, down this long alley of 
glorious and heart-stirring faEts, he pontemplates the 
ilbtte come ; and through this only, as a Christian 
that hopes '£Br salvation, dares he lode £arward to 
everlastii^ happiness.*. ^ ' 

On a basis so widely dif&rieint from that proposed 
by the moral philosopher, rest the duties of* the 
* Chj^tian, even where the ibrmor' has « borrowed* the 
grand doctrine of etemaj life ! , 

It mdy seem necessary to illustrate this bearing of 
the^dectijne of Christ ctucihed, upon our jfrac^, 
by a eottiparison; Of passages fnnn the Fhilnsc^her 


uid from Scripture, emfofciflg the same pteo^. We 
are, however, emd>jlid*^^i^|||t6r upon a parallel still 
more jOobvmcing and stoilrirgir 

It thdt in ^ New Testament the^nt^ 

of Kfe, throi^hout^ assentially nmie, 

yet must* 4i£|ii^r Ipif^cQngly ^ clearness of oh^, 
* 3i^nc£n^s ttC idotivB, and extent of application.: 
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SO that it, will contain two of igractiee. One 

of tlie^e w3I be that which guided the true Israelite, 
# 

and therefore also our Lord's followers^ before* the 
Goipel ^spensation was completed b^ the decent 
of the Holy Ghost, which put the crown to ^e 
Redeemer’s^lorious work in bihalf of mant Another 
will be that by which his followers were influenced 
afterwards, as members of this new covenant new 
perfected. Accordingly the former will be found to 
prevail in the Gospels, the latter in the Ipistles. Hie 
former, of course (from the generality which 
comparative mdistinctness induces), will be purely 
ethical ; while the’ latter (from the individuality 
impressed by its cleameffli) will appeal to feelings 
and to facts. This distinction, obvious as it is, has 
not been sufficiently attended to, and its neglect ^as 
led to much lais^^f opinion. For many persons, 
and more especially the moral philosophers, to whose 
views upon their subject it was very suitaj^le, have, 
naturally enough, though very inconsiderately^ fixed 
upon that great concentrated body of moral instruc- 
tion, contained in our Lprd’^ sermon on the Mount ; 
and conceiving that passage, as coming from his own. 
lips, ,to contiun (if imy can) the Christian ihfetrine, 
havn been led to regard the Gospel too much in the 
lighh of a system of ethics. * % striking is the 
difference, that some infidels (not caring to aseertam 


7 , 
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the real state of the case) have not scrupled to assert 
that Christianity, as it came from its Author’s 
mouth, was a mere moral system, and that this was 
corrupted immediately after his death by his apostles, 
more particularly by St. Paul. The comparison of 
a very few passages, will be sufficient for our purpose. 

In his sermon on the Mount, our Saviour says, 
“ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven,” (Luke vi. 37). 
Here is a moral precept, appealing indeed to the 
revealed doctrine of God’s forgiveness, and deriving 
its obligation from the promise of this, and from 
the authority of its deliverer, as being sent from 
God. But let us seek for this same precept in the 
Epistles. There St. Paul bids the Colossians to 
“ put on bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, long-suffering j forbearing one 
another, forgiving one another, if any one have a 
quarrel against any : even as Christ forgave you, so 
also do ye.” (Coloss. iii. 13). Here all is grounded 
upon Christ crucified. His cross is the rule, the mo- 
tive, and the obligation. Again, in the same sehnon, 
our Lord thus lays down the duty of charity : “ Give 
to him that askcth of thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away.” (Matt. v. 42). 
Here is a moral precept, enforced as before. Let 
us also again turn to the Epistles. In urging the 

Corinthians to contribute to the necessities of the 

« 
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saints, St. Paul thus lays down the grounds of their 
duty : “ for ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his poverty might 
be rich.” (2 Cor. viii. 9). Again we are referred 
to Christ crucified. Let one more example suffice. 
Our Lord, enforcing the duty of humility upon his 
disciples, says, “ Whosoever exalteth himself shall 
be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” (Luke xiv. 11). But how does his Apostle, 
he who gloried in ’nought save in the Cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world was crucified 
unto him, and he unto the world, — how does this his 
faithful soldier and servant exhort to the same duty ? 
He thus charges the Philippians : “ Let this mind 
be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus, who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God j but made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of man. And being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient even unto death, even the death of 
the Cross. WTierefore God hath also highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above every 
name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow — of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth, , and that every tongue 

z 2 . 
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should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” (Philipp, ii. 7» &c.). 
Never before was such an appeal made to the heart of 
man. It stirs it with the thrilling strain of the trumpet. 
The humble man is raised from the dust, and set 
amidst angels. To what beggarly elements, to what 
wretched offscourings do we return, upon resuming 
the principles of the moralists. We seem hurled 
down from heaven to earth. 

Thus we find in Scripture a moral system, based 
upon revelation, and not concocted by human reason ; 
confirmed by our Lord himself, addressed to be- 
lievers in repentance, in a redemption, in a life to 
come, — we find this in the very same volume 
(owing to the peculiarity of the circumstances), 
practically superseded by one, which rests upon the 
fact and doctrine of Christ crucified. What then 
shall we think, not only of the pretension, not only 
of the inutility, but of the mischievous and anti- 
christian tendency of those systems which we have 
been discussing ? To the logician they are contemp- 
tible : to the’ Christian they are abominable.* 


* I heartily wish that our University, which, according to her 
solemn prayer, sets so much value on sound learning and re- 
ligious education, would consider how much she promotej^ieither 
one or the other, by employing Paley s Moral Philosophy as a 
book of education. 
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We have now traced the peculiar bearing of this 
grand fundamental doctrine upon our moral duties, 
both as presenting a rule of life, and as supplying a 
motive of obligation. In effecting these objects, 
liowever, it accomplishes a third, in which it is quite 
singular. It at the same time furnishes an example, — 
an example, too, of a most peculiar influence. In 
the case of every thing which admits of degrees, our 
imagination can always go on to pourtray something 
of higher excellence still, until at length we obtain 
and fix in the rniud’s eye, an ideal model of perfec- 
tion. It is the constant contemplation of this model 
which leads us fr6m one stage of improvement to 
another, and ever with our advance advances also ; 
always at our head, beyond our grasp, and unattain- 
able. In this lies the source of all excellence : the 
poet and the painter, for instance, work after a model 
thus conceived in their own bosoms, but never to be 
realized by their lips or their hand ; and therefore 
often regard their own production with a sigh, while 
it excites the admiration of surrounding crowds. In 
the same way we can form in our minds a model of 
moral excellence, unattainable by imperfect human 
nature ; and some writers have drawn fictitious 
characters to embody their notions, and supply to 
coswser and less tutored minds, that spur to virtuous 
emulation, which they themselves find within tMBir 
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own bosoms. But, aller all, the real effect produced 
is slight^ Men turn away from the impalpable, 
unpractical model, listless, wearied, and incredu- 
lous. Now the system which rests upon Christ 
crucified, is not only a system of precept and 
doctrine, but also an aggregate of facts; and we 
are presented in our Lord, as man, with a real 
substantial being, the model of all excellence; 
one which surpasses every thing which our bosoms 
could have framed in their highest aspirations. 
Great indeed is the advantage of an example. 
We are in morals, after all, but little children : 
we are too careless to enter into long detail, — 
too ignorant to sum it up, and gather all its bear-, 
ings. We require, therefore, a sensible picture, 
which shal^^sent at one glance what must other- 
wise be conveyed in long and minute description. 
Thus we can inform ourselves at once upon the very 
brink of action into which we are so continually 
hurried, with but a few moments to spend upon pre- 
paratory reflection. Still even this is but a limited 
and most inadequate view of the benefits of Christ’s 
example ; — it were thus like the glorious firmament 
on high, to which, however we may gaze upon it, 
we can never make any sensible approach. But the 
facts which gave us this example, gav6 us also our 
redemption ; they procured for us grace to do, as 
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well as showed what we oughf to do ; they advanced 
us to a point whither of ourselves we copld never 
have arrived, and which being unattained, the ex* 

k 

cellence of that example cannot be understood : vain 
had been the example' of his patience, gentleness, 
meekness, charity, if the sufferings which called it 
forth had but operated thus passively, and not actively 
by God’s will affected our souls. Taken in this 
twofold view, how inestimably precious is his ex- 
ample j how does it try and search our hearts ; how 
does it stir our affections, while at the same time it 
enlightens our understanding, and chastens and 
exalts our imagination. But see still farther the 
wonderful goodness of God. He has not left us to 
the promise of grace to enable us to follow up this 
example, but hath poured it out so asfe^ exemplify 
in men like ourselves its efficacy : besides the- great 
example of our Lord moving like a sun through 
the region of Scripture, we are presented in the 
train of his followers with innumerable lesser lights, 
borro'wing from him, amd reflecting to us. All 
these arc attainable, and they are manifest proofs to 
us of the fulfilment of God’s gracious promises in 
the restoration of our fallen nature : there we see 
the weakness of the flesh converted into the strength 
of the Spirif; there we see exemplified the con- 
quering might of Christ crucified ; thence we Tan 
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joyfully gather how the perfect new man may here- 
after grow out of our sinful nature ; these are our 
ancestors in the church of Christ : to their pictures 
we may look up ; with the memory of their deeds 
nourish our course; and, % imitating them, prove 
ourselves worthy descendants of the spiritual con- 
querors of the world. One point remains upon 
which it is necessary to bestow a brief notice, inas- 
much as it supplies the ground upon which the 
authors of the modem moral philosophy have ad> 
vanced the utility of their systeiqs, and contended 
that Scripture does not dispense with them. 

It has often been remarked, and by some objected, 
that Scripture, considered as a rule of life, omits 
some important duties, — as, for example, friendship 
and love of country. The objection is much more 
apparent than real, and goes in effect no farther 
than to say, that these abstract terms do not occur 
there. We may with nearly as good reason blame 
the highly national Greek, or the staunch Roman, 
because they have no single abstract term perfectly 
expressing our word patriotism. Scripture, as teach- 
ing not on professed system, but indirectly, by 
means of facts, and expressions called forth by 
facts, is on that account no great dealer in ab- 
stract terms. But let the above ternSs be resolved 
into their elements (and our practise must always 
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SO resolve them), and every part is immediately 
met by Scripture. Thus, with regard to wjiat is im- 
plied in the duty of friendship, is there no com- 
mand to be kindly affectionate to one another, in 
honour preferring one ‘another ; none to bear with 
one another; none to rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and to weep with them that do weep ? has our 
Saviour left no such act on record, among those 
which marked his earthly sojourn; does his inter- 

m 

course with Lazarus supply no example; and are 
there few elements of this duty to be derived by him 
who is engaged in the daily contemplation of the 
Son of God, offerihg himself upon the Cross for his 
redemption ? The fact is, that Scripture inculcates 
a far deeper, a much more holy and permanent feel- 
ing than such as is implied in friendsh^ which is in- 
cluded as the less in the greater, and it sums *all up 
in a single term, unknown (in this sense) in moral 
systems, brotherly-love (Philadelphia). It has been 
said also, and truly said, that Scripture sometimes 
attaches blessings or curses to duties or offences 
which it has never defined : that covenant-breakers, 
for instance, are denounced, but the nature of a 
covenant not explained. This is the very strongest 
example that could have been’" chosen ; a word of 
more awful ifhport does not occur in Scripture ; it 
states the most affecting relation in which man 
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stands to God, it raises up immediately before his 
mind a series of the grandest and most moving 
events which have occurred upon earth. Scripture, 
in fact, presupposes a state of society in which such 
duties are necessary, and such terms current. But 
since their common acceptation in society may seem 
too undefined for all cases of application, to what 
source shall we refer for their strict definition. We 
must evidently have recourse to the light of nature, 
which Scripture presupposes ; and not, by betaking 
ourselves to a mixture of the light of nature with 
that of the Gospel, commit Scripture in the ab- 
surdity of presupposing its own Revelation. 

Practically speaking, there will be little necessity 
even for this. In practice, men are seldom curious 
to investigate ' the bounds of duty except with a 
lurking notion of transgressing them : when they 
anxiously discuss the limits of obedience, they are on 
the borders of rebellion ; when of patriotism, on the 
brink of treason ; when of friendship, on the verge 
of treachery. 

Thus it has been endeavoured to shew the nature 
of the doctrine of Christ crucified, as bearing upon 
those duties, which the moralists assume as their 
province. In the course of this investigation, there 
has surely appeared no inclination to lifcdervalue and 
de(!^y the usefulness of moral philosophy: so far 
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from it, that an acquaintance with the study, as 
based upon the mere light of nature, has been 
expressly stated at the outset to be ^i^ssential to the 
character of the Christian scholar,— of the well- 
appointed defender of his faith. But to those sys- 
tems, which, by borrowing a truth, and not the whole 
fruth, from Revelation, obscure the light of nature, 
at the same time that they stain the purity of the 
Gospel, to tliem it is freely confessed that an equal 
deference has not been paid. Nor can he who 
addresses you sufficiently express, even in the most 
earnest terms of deprecation, his full sense and 
dread of their baneful effects. Alas ! what they are 
too well calculated to produce, requires no addi- 
tional encouragement. By the corrupt infirmities 
of our nature, we are already but too well disposed 
to dwell slightly upon the great doctrine of Christ 
crucified, to have recourse to any other base than 
this for a rule of life, and, like the wilful leper, to 
prefer Abanah and Pharphar to all the waters of 
Israel. From long habit also, and careless enjoy- 
ment, we are disposed to mistake an indulgence for 
a right, and thus to deem of revealed doctrines, — 
such as the life everlasting, — as primary inherent 
principles in our nature. Add lo this general ten- 
dency vices, ^hich impel many men on such a for- 
getfulness of our Saviour’s Cross, weaknesses which 
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incline almost all. Our indolence is gratified by 
thinking to rest upon this one single fact of a future 
state, without Jbeing compelled to go through the 
long and awakening detail by which Scripture con- 
ducts us : our vanity looks complacently at the 
dignity of future glory, but turns away from the 
humiliating rebuke of the atonement : our love oT 
enjoyment gazes with delight on the prospect of the 
happiness to come, but shrinks from the energy, 
the self-denial and mortification, held forth from the 
Cross of Christ. Thus all our coiyupt nature tends 
with the whole of its bias this way ; and shall edu- 
cation be called in to confirm it ?“, 

• O let us not err ourselves, nor lead others into 
error* to the Christian the life to come is no 
abstract idea, bandied about in heart- 

less selfish calculation ; it is a crowd of ideas, awful 
and vast, bidding defiance to the management of the 
puny mind of man. It is no single, detached fact, 
which happen, against which we are to provide : 
it is one of a series, the far greater part of which 
/tas happened, and is affecting us at this moment. 
It is no simple element which may amuse the head : 
it combines a throng of emotions to stir the heart. 
Its contemplation cannot be taken up by any one 
at his pleasure ; habitual earnestness alone has this 
prmlege: and when taken up it requires effort to 
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maintain as we should. For it requires to be niain> 
tained by studidus reading of God’s word ; by fre- 
quent meditation on the intervention^ between God 
and ma^ there detailed ; and by continual prayer, — 
that searcher of the spirit, and opener of the h«irt. 

Nothing is so dangerous as to render this doctrine 
familiar to the mind, divested of its Gospel accom- 
paniments ; and the Christian who has once brought 
himself to hold it steadily in view without including 
Christ crucified, has in that moment virtually denied 
the Lord who bo*ight him, reckoned his blood com- 
mon blood, crucified Christ afresh. Let the cold 
calculator be told’ that it is Christ crucified which 
alone enables him or gives him any right to look 
onward to the reward of another life ; it is this alone 
(and not human precept) which dpi sustain his feet 
in this world, amid the shock of daily conflict ; and 
to this alone (and to no help of human reason) 
when wounded by the great adversary, can he look 
up, as to its brazen type of old, and be healed. Here 
alone lie all his means of grace ; here alone are seated 
all his hopes of glory. A celebrated father* of the 
church, in remarking on the accomplishment of these 
words of the Prophet, “ and his rest shall be glo- 
rious,” says, in his fanciful manner, “ the very form 


* Chrysostom, VoL I. p. 5C9. Ed. Benedict. 
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of his death is more glorious than a diadem. 'There- 
fore kings, putting off the diadem, t&e up the Cross, 
the symbol of^his death : on the purple the Cross, 
on diadems the Cross, in prayers the Cross, ^n arms 
the Cross, on the holy table the Cross, and in every 
quarter of the world the Cross shines more glorious 
than the sun.” What in his days was fast quitting 
the heart, and taking its place among the baublcsf’^^*” 
outside show, degenerating into the sign o^|wretched 
superstition, let us, in accordance with purqy times, 
resume spiritually in our bosoms. When we rise, the 
Cross : when we lie down, the Cross : in our thoughts, 
the Cross : in our studies, the Cross : in our conver- 
sation, the Cross; everywhere, and at every time, 
the Cross, shining more glorious than the sun. 
Yea I jpet this, iii our warfare below, become our 
sign, i^d in this we shall conquer. 



SERMON XV. 

ON THE COMPARATIVE OPPORTUNITIES OF THE 
EARLIER AND LATER CHURCH. 


Ephes. V. 15 , 16 . 

See then ^int ye walk circumspectly, not ns fools, hut as wise, 
redeeming tlie time, hecavse the days are evil. 


The literal sense of the phrase “ redeeming the time,” 
in this passage, and in one parallel in the parallel 
Epistle to the Colossians, has bcesC variousli^inter- 
preted. It is quite sufficient for the present piarpose 
to gather the general import of the text, “^hich 
appears to bd^hat the Ephesians should direct their 
course of life with all wisdom and discernment, full 
of the knowledge of the will of God, so as to be 
enabled to distinguish the ^opportunities which he 
presents, and* to turn them to proper account, accom- 
panied and confused as they are with the num^us 
impediments to godliness, created by evil times. 

That the days are evil, has been the warning cry 
of every period of the church until now, no Ifess 
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under Christian than under Heathen governments : 
for to every period has been assigned some peculiar 
trial of the godliness of its members; It has some- 
times been sounded forth ii^ notes of encouragement 
to resist ; sometimes in the voice of most earnest 
deprecation to forbear ; according as it has at one 
time appeared in the shape of violent persecution, as 
it did to the Ephesians, and the rest of the primitive 
church, or, at another, assumed the less repulsive 
but not less dangerous form of imposing prosperity. 
This cry may be louder at different times ; but yet, 
as Christ has promised to his church to be with it to 
the end of the world, as he has' promised to every 
two or three met together to be in the midst of them, 
as he has promised to each individual a sufficiency of 
grace, and that he shall not be tempted beyond what 
-he can bear, but that a way to escape shall be made 
for him ; it must be concluded, that any peculiar dis- 
advantage under which this or that period may seem 
to labour, is balanced also by some peculiar advan- 
tage, and that none has occasion for superior boast or 
complaint. However unequal the ways of man, the 
ways of God are equal. 

It is now proposed to examine this point by taking 
two extreme periods, the earlier and later times of 
tlje Christian church. Such a comparison ^lust, if 
anything can, be decisive of the ques^n, since two 
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periods could not be*se]ected, more contrasted. They 
are as opposite as nearness and distance, — as danger 
Jtnd security, — as wonders and comnmnplace. 

The £rst thing which strikes the enquirer on 
approaching this investigation, is the apparently 
unqualified superiority of the earlier period, shewn 
in its possession of miraculous powers ; and at these 
a ‘wistful eye is often cast by persons who, not leaving 
taken due pains to lay a sure ground of faith, are 
troubled with nitticulties and fits of scepticism, and 
cry out for signs and wonders, that they might 
believe ; and again, by those also who, disheartened 
at their own wjmt of energy, finding it so far below 
the point to which they are conscious it should 
attain, wish for tiie supernatural spur which operated 
upon the minds of the early Christians. 

A nearer inspection will reduce this superiority 
to the level of our own times. For with regard to 
the exhibition of miracles, so much coveted, it 
ought to be borne in mind that they acted no far- 
ther, in the first instance, than as challenges of the 
attention of the witness to the doctrine promul- 
gated by the worker. That doctrine was still^o be 
investigated, for the miracle may proceed from a 
good or evil source (Matt. xii. 24), and therefore 
it was that the Berseans, in the most fruitful period 
of these extraordinary in^eipositions of divine power, 
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ivrhenitlie v«iondrous ivleurks dfthe apostleswere lidiisid- 
ing in tbdir ears, and displaying before their eyes, 
'tried the £|pirits whether th^ were of God ; search* 
ing the Scriptures daily, to «ee whether these things 
were so. The question, therefore, is reduced to 
thisj-^l. Is there now an equally importunate chal> 
lenge ? 2 . Are there equal means of investigation ? 

1. The first question is quickly resolved. 

When a miracle was exhibited before the eyes of 
the ancient heathen, it by no means necessarily 
roused his attention to a proper pitch of curiosity. 
Ih'ejudice was active, subterfuges had been invented, 
and he could stifle all tendency to further investiga- 
tion, by ascribing it to magic, or the powers ordina- 
rily claimed by the wonder workers of the day. To 
behold and to proceed in enquiry, demanded since- 
rity of heart, unconquerable love of truth, a fortitude 
to abide the consequences of conviction, which were 
by no means doubtful or desirable. Hence even 
of the beholders the number of converts was com- 


paratively small, and were of that little band (how 
little, alas ! in every stage of society,) who dared to 
spe Y^ith their own eyes, and act upon the dictates 
of thUi: own breasts. 

But it was not to every convert that a miracle 
^is exhibited ; and where there was a single link o£ 
evl^^e .inteiposedi . tho above >indit^ingi)€)ausn9i 
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itwiid operate Kirith tcUfbld iiKfhienee.^ The'lhtetHld 
was equivalent td the whole series of evidence 'haters- 
pbsed between ’those daj/e 'and ours ;"und if he did' 
not follow up immediately the call upon his atten- 
tion, all trace was soon lost : the Christian was met 
but here and there, came and went, and was quickly 
lost sight of amid the predominance of the Pagmi 
world. On the contrary, the unbeliever of these 
days must, divest himself of first-instilled principles, 
and absolutely make his' escape from society, yea^ 
even from the fade of inanimate nature, studded as 
it is with monuments of Christianity, if he would 
avoid the incessant solicitation of the Gospel df 
Christ. Assuredly it would be ridiculous for the 
modem even to hint at any disadvantage here. 

2. With regard to the means of research, the 
modem may murmur at the nearness of source to 
the ancients, — at its distance from himself : may 
complain that he has to trace up a long course df 
evidence, extending through many ages : that while 
he dips his scoop in the stream, he has not in 4mme* 
diate sight the cleaving arm and the yawning rock 
to assttl% hitn of its miraculous source. How justi- 
fiable such a complaint may be, will appear a 
very brief pwralle} of ' their respective means of evi- 
dence, and motives to enter fiirthfiilly upow-lt. 
the' one- is presented 'dre church of Christ, ' yotitig, 

A A 2 * 
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insignificant, and scattered; but concentrated, with 
surpassing power, u^on every point, however de- 
tached, by its possession of miraculous powers : to 

» 

the other, the church established for ages, universally 
diffused, strong in connexion with the bonds of 
society, but gifted only with the ordinary powers of 
the spirit. To the one, the records of faith, not always 
at hand to peruse, not always perhaps collected into 
one body, but cotemporary with his own days, or 
not long prior : to the otlfbr, everywhere at hand, 
gathered into one volume universdly acknowledged, 
but of a date long prior to his own times. To the 
one, an acquaintance with a despised people and a 
barbarous literature : to the other, all that has been 
in association in his mind with good and admirable 
from his cradle. To the one a brief examination, 
with little leisure and much peril : to the other a 
long review, with ample leisure and unbounded 
security. With regard to motive, the one had every 
reason to desist, where the other had every reason to 
begin. Where the convert looked around for others 
to keep him in countenance, he saw them sprinkled 
here and there, the offscourings, scoff, and derision of 
the w^rld ; the food of the axe, the stake and the am- 
phitheatre : while the other beholds all the civilized 
^bes of earth, — the wise and the good, princes and 
tlieir people, challenging him to their example, and 
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crying out unto him, in freedom and not in bonds^ 
to be even such as they. jjj^ 

In reply to the more reasonable demand of the 
other, who covets the morM effect of the miracles of 
the early church in stirring up the energies to holy 
action, we may first assert generally, that the ancient, 
not having been nursed up from his cradle in the 
faith, may reasonably expect a more powerful excite- 
ment, and that what was lost in time should be 
made up in intensity :,.we should also take into the 
account the overwhelming trials to which he was 
exposed. If, however, it be answered, as it may, 
that such trials haVe occurred in later periods with- 
out any corresponding supernatural help, then (to 
omit the remark, that the extraordinary gifts at that 
period bestowed were not so much designed for the 
assistance of individuals, as necessary to the very 
existence of the church, and have accordingly been 
withdrawn, since it has ceased to be a scattered and 
helpless body,) we may confidently assert, that the 
desired moral effect still resides with the ch^^, in 
its documents, the Holy Scriptures ; to which, if a 
person diligently apply, and open his heart, he can- 
not but imbibe the effect, which is not ^e ^ss 


abiding for not being communicated by immediate 
impulse. In fact, the distance at which he views the 
wondrous dealings of God in olden times, i^cll^- 
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peuBsted by tbeir being presented, not detaohied,t>i« 
ti|ey bape beei^tto the<speetator^ but jsoriiiag 
before iifa aaindjin Okie harmoinous series, eoEvdlging 
tb onp purpose, not to £be benefit of this or that 
individual or partioiilair ehurch,— as they might have 
appeared when they took plaee, — but to the siij^rt 
and glory of > die universal church; to the comfort 
and encouragement of its members throughouf all 
lands, and all ages, to the end of the world. O 
yes ! evai to us at the present day, if we but give 
our hearts and minds their due exercise in their 
most ^orious province, and draw nigh with them 
and commune with Him, to whoih a thousand years 
are as a day, and generations hut a span long, the 
efifect of those wondrous works comes down through 
ages undiminished. Even to us the dumb speaks, 
the withered ami glows with life, the leper drops 
bis polluting scales, — the lame walk, the blind see, 
the dead arise. 

To say nothing of individual experience, we have 
proof of this from public and well known 
i what instance have the modem martyrs 
fallbn beneath the ancient ? Their bodily sufferings 

m 

c^uld scarcely be less, their spiritmd trial certainly 
severe, as it was administered by false brethren, 
and not by avowed unbelievers. Mighty, indeed, is 
tSf pi/wer of the word of Ood, when read diligently 


Qonvindng 
facts,*for^ ii 
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and )eatoeftly,taft iQ^kriweve<^hpnr«ice'iif oolr iSanekmi^ 
sfieaking to iis,MseBn!hjiig Duri||[0ii^t»,'4ttid''imisMig( 
oiir actions } but it oiQiUiBS ivil^ indgJcukUiid foite* 
ia the bour lof which shuts put aU h^ip 

coaifoit froia without^* sod* coAiqpels us to'tiba>onijr 
place of refuge, the throuje of God, established ■» 
our own bosoms by long and unwearied edihcatka 
of bis Go^l. 

Thus far with regard to the most obvious appear^ 
ance of uneqvml distri|}utioa of advantages to the 
members of the .earlier and later church. A less 
prominent, but certainly not less important, 'subject 
of comparison, is the nature of those daily and ord^ 
nary oj^rtunities, which the Christian is to dia> 
tinguish, and to separate from their accompanying 
impediments, and turn to the account of godliness. 

Christ in his holy church has assigned to every 

one his proper station. All is ordained of him^ 

even to the very door-keepers of his house, the 

lowest of his holy priesthood. And as he has 

openly appointed some apostles, some pcopihets, 

some evangelists, and some pastors and tubers, 

with their respective spheres of duty j; so has hcalso^ 

not less really, though from the nature of the thing 

less visibly, determined the place and duties of X 

■* 

those for whose edification they were appointed :» 
and most grievously will the layman mistake^ d£ Hi « 
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tibinks thak all his thoughts andiactions fre to be 
less directed towards the honour and glory of the 
great head and glorious body to which he belongs^ 
than the lives of those who occupy, as doctors in his 
f^urch, a more definite place. If his exertions be 
fiom his station less conspicuous, they must not be 
less substantial ; from every one God requires the 
whole of his services, which he must duly render, 
keeping watch with his eye by day, and his ear by 
night. From the moment that the Christian awakes 
each day, to that in which his Master kindly lays 
him down again, he is encountered by a perpetual 
throng of circumstances, — in which he must distin- 
guish good from evil, extracting from them the 
opportunity which God presents, and surmounting 
the impediments with which it may be clogged. He 
must not think to despise the slightness of the 
occasion : were it, in his Lord’s own words, but to 
^ve a cup of> cold water, it must not be passed 
by. For it comes immediately from his hands, it is 
afforded as a means ot stirring up, and calling out 
intjp practice the grace which is in him ; of exercising 
his spiritual strength, of trying his discernment ; and 
is the forerunner of another, which its omission will 
rmider more difficult, both of being distinguished 
and arrested. Unemployed it is irrevocable ; mis- 
employed it is penucious. Such opportunities are 
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too apt to be estlaiated by ibe effects Hbkh they 

produce around us; which may oftCh be trifling, and 

not upon us, which can never be unimportant, 

offener than we think, most momentous. Thus at 

every step and turn, the Christian has some 

upon him to separate good from evil ; to choose the 

one, and eschew the other, diligently distinguishing 

the 'work of the Lord from the business of the 

* 

world. 

Applying these considerations to the case before 
us, it must be allowed that the state of prosperity 
and security, by which the present period of the 
church differs from the earlier, especially from that 
in which the Apostle addressed the Ephesians, makes 
the discernment of God’s opportunities more difficult. 
We are not mingled with the heathen side by side, 
the contrast of whose darkness would bring them 
before us in a stronger light ; they are of the colour 
of all around, — lie hid in the multiplicity of similar 
shapes. It is Christian society all around us. At 
the same time, however, we are delivered from the 
dangerous infection of the heathen’s example, 
which, while it threw some things forward in a 
stronger light, offered too convenient a shade for 
others. Again, not to dwell upoh the unwillingness 
of exertion produced by such a state, prosperity 
mingles evil with good in so subtle an union, l^oWs 
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srd):^.«n e<|tializiiig> glosb (Bi'thefice df^khingtr/fttid 
itodeiB^ also; b]f the compact 'oonditioii of 
whieh^ausoompantes itf relolsions sd bcHnpIicated, tl^Mr 
a steady and acute dis^mnaeM' ia nbbesshry 
dftfipgpish what is ■n^holesome from what is un- 
wholesonle. Whoneas in times of auction, where 
society is broken up, those relations are namiw and 
simple the opportunity to be arrested is of greater 
dimensions, comes in a*pronoanced and distinct 
f(mn, set out in all the contrast of light and shade. 
But then it comes accompanied with circumstances 
of terror and dismay, sufficient to quell any heart 
which has not preparei} itself to uridergo the extreme 
of suffering. While in the other case, the person 
raises around him but a ring or two of waves of 
trouble upon the calm surface of society, and all is 
still a» before. Besides, this latter has had more 
leisure to fonn and give an edge to his discernment ; 
he has been alh along used to the minute shades by 
which circumstances around him are distinguished, 
and the calm and security with which God hath 
blessed him, will indeed have been abused, if it shall 
not have been employed in maturing the faculties 
which he has given him, with a view to their im* 
provement. Steadiness of view, patience of obserwu 
tion, and a quick discernment of minute differences, 
mre ibe qualities which his 4state is required to 
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< ,Bttt si^p 0 ^ng< t]ao! i>pp 0 rtUiM|by ^equliily. 
(||ilW^ed.by;)i^EM3]it<paj^2f^ b%icoQteildeid 

1^,49; Q<4r(iii;iith'?U;Siniffi<^asntcd^ ia!iafn^^ 
tho99 aad im^getw )l»otiMe»toi aotioii^iwhick 

enfor^sed; its E{^lication,4» esurtier times^ life 
that in our di^ rof peace, ssoci^ tueves /but 
giahly in answer to: any impression./ : IThe efieetr 
thereforev does not so immediately Ibllow ^ tlmre; ane 
certain stages in tibe. operation^ and hence* alsoiwd 
have often a series of motives to go through, beforei 
we , arrive at the. final which determines. W«* ane| 
moreover, naturally reluctant to d^turb the caliia 
surface around us by anyuau^al exertion. Whereas 
in the other case, the effect would m'ore immediately' 
follow, and society was already in derangement. But 
we have most ample compensation in this^ that our 
declining of such opportunities is not so ‘imifie>^ 
diately fatal. There is a train of them, and in the 
space allowed us between the n^lect of the SrSt^' 
and a fall ffom the faith, we may relieve ourse^t 
by arresting another. But there was presented at 
once tilie dreadful final alternative — “ Christ or no 
Christ,” — and the opportunity once passed, gave him 
over to a reprobate mind, accused him of apostacy, 
bade bhn curse God, and die. Tire author of 
Epistle to the Hebrews^ says (vi. 4), "For it is 
impossible for those who were once cnligbtened^auid' 
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have tasledsof the heavenly gif); ; and were made par*- 
t^ers ofHw Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good 
word of God, and the powers of the wwld to come ; 
if thoy shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
iHi^i^aace, seeing that they crucify unto them- 
sc^es the son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame.” Any wilful sin was certain, in those days 
of persecution, to draw that of apostacy with it ; the 
above passage, therefore, would excite no remark upon 
its uncompromising severity. Yet how alarming is its 
tone to the reader of the present day; conscious of 
wilful sin, how dreadful does be find his situation, and 
how disproportionate ^Qfis he think the consequences 
to the offence ; but how relieved he feels at once from 
dl his terrors, when he has discovered it is the 
sin of apostacy which is thus terribly denounced ; and 
hdw careful modem commentators are to assure him 

df this. We have in this fact a strong proof of the 

'' ’1 

happiness of our lot in these later days. 

We might proceed to a long extent in comparing 
the circumstances of the two periods ; but sufficient 
perhaps has been already stated, and it may be enough 
to observe in brief, that then physical courage was 
Father called into action, — now moral : then danger 
was rather the object of dread, — now opinion ; then 
mRH combated rather face to face, — now he is 
entrapped by a net for the fe^. The tempter then 
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hftd mofe recoune to brute force, — now hC'^llinuates. 
On these and similar points we 'should still 6nd 
advantage and disadvantage equally distributed to 
the two periods, and that Grod’s ways are equal ; 
it is ours that are unequal. * 

We are not, therefore, in the least behind ifeir 
predecessors in the church of Christ on this con- 
sideration : we have equal means with the Ephesians 
of redeeming the time, sinfte the days are evil. And 
having ascertained the peculiar character of our times, 
let us become sensible to the imposing necessity of 
turning it to its proper account ; of using the leisure 
and security whicK we are dhjfying to the cultivation 
of the faculties with which God has blessed us ; to 
bring them, in a time so favourable, to that degree 
of ripeness, that we may in evtry case distinguish the 
occasions presented by our master, of serving Tiim to 
the honour and glory of his name. There are also 
not a few errors, peculiar to this our state, against 
which we have to guard ; and one or two of these, I 
shall now proceed to describe. ^ 

When alarmed at the uncontemplated result of any 
Mtion, men are apt to fly for consolation to the con- 
sciousness of having done it with the best and purest 
intentions. Now this would be a reasonable resource 
for one who, as in the times of ancient persecution, 
lived from day to day with his life on the edg^f llbe 
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* 

%?io,'H[tt'jeoJ»ardy'et6!^ hour, had little ’tiitfe 
to* balan^otmscM^nces, aod therefore truistM'in 
God ‘for ‘supplying his deficiency of foresi^t, pro- 
vided ^tbe feeling upon which he acted were rightl 
Bdt it will furnish no excude for us of thfe our period^ 
TlSb gfoat searcher of all hearts has for us another 
interrogation to put. * ‘ Has due advantage been taken 
of the leisure and security atforded in my church, to 
form that conscience aright ? The volume containing 
will has never been violently plucked out of your 
hands ; so comparatively regular is the train of events, 
that scarcely one might not have been pro^nded 
against by a mind'zealoi# of obedience j your medi- 
tations havfe been unbroken from without. What 
excuse' then can you plead for being taken by 
sniprise at any momdht, and being obliged to act 
bi^dfold upon the crude and hasty dictates of an 
uS^infoi’med conscience?” Let us anticipate in our 

owif hearts this solemn mterrogation, and judge our- 

^ * 

s^ves, that we be not judged of the Lord. 

If mere conscience (not considering whether it bO 
informed or not, according to the means aflbrded), 
be sufiloient to sanctify any act, how sewn would the 
will of our master becfoUie a diaad’ letter. Since he 
that knows much, and he that knows little, ma^ then 
dd^qually good service. How unnecesskriiy Urgent’ 
woedd^emthe Apdstle’S injunction *'|J0be Vigilant, 
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iiq,l}e sober, t» be uoderstanjidu^ what ttt nUl»j<rf 
the> IpOrd is.” Why need wo think <rftl^e hdvic»t 
“to ejcamine our ownse^es, prove our owntebrei^ 
know our ownselves ? ” Why should we tak^^ hied 
to the warning of the prophet, who 'tells us that 
“ the heart is deceitful above all things ? ” ^h]^ to 
the command “ to make the best of the talents com- 
mitted to our charge,” of which the knowtedge of 
God’s will is the most precious, for he has not made 
us mere creatures of impulse ? Assuredly the be|i^ 
which has not boen strictly trained up, and informeiil 
by diligent comparison withjGod’s holy word andk 
commandments, — ^which ha» not had its motives con- 
tinually and jealously questioned, nor been checked 
heie, spurned there, disciplined everywhere, wiD, 
when suddenly called forth, terry into action some 
interested motive, some unworthy affection,* wddcbt 
the emergency of the moment allows it not leisupei 
to sift and expel. When too late they make th^ 
appearance, overwhelm with shame and coQfu8ie|^> 
and discourage in future from the very best and 
safest undertakings. 

If in this period we are called upon for a higher 
exertion of our fa^jidl^^ ^e have also guard mom 
against that :|buse of them* which, Hke the weedtjliO^ 
the j>l^t, is so apt to spring up with thsmi ebdt 
choke or distort their growth. .One of these, 
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ajUL.^McPt Inquires a constant fFoai the ^ober 
end vigUi|fc Christian ; and the mofle .ao, perhaps* in 
propmtion to the cultiTaticm of his inind,>~*and th^ 
is ,tJae' imagination. Beyond number* indeed* and 
beyond weight, are the evils to whidi its abuse may 
give birth : mie <mly, however, cpncems the subjeel 
now in hand. 

In those early days of the church, to which so 
much reference has been made^ the real and deeply 
cmd^fasted events with which they wme engined* 
the. numerous perils with which .they were beset 
around, the frequent calls to come forward and do 
or suffer, utterly prevented them from attmiding to 
i|a delusions. But in a period of leisure and secu- 
rity, like onrs, it is drawn upon to sup^y as it may 
that excitement, anth administer to that novdty 
which is so natural to man. This, it is which, above 
alh^Unds the mind’s sight to the occasions presented 
by the hand of God. They tu*e not sufficiently 
shaking* forsooth, they are associated with common.* 
^plaee, and thd%etail of ordinary life ; they aose 
tracked out in none of those brilliant colours with' 
whidb it has invested the day of proof and trnil ; 
fdbey are th|rdbre eurelessly passed by, — anothei: 
otmaes, and*utill another, but neither is it yet the. 

He iwserveq himself for a day of hisgown 
ctekith^ and not of God’s offering; he loc&s for- 
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ward i& his camal mMd to some theatrical el9iibitid& 
of his faith ; wd the future confessor, amid his lofty 
^culation, is overthrown uid brought to the ground 
by the slightest and the most j^espised of daily inci- 
dents : for the value of any excitement of mind where 
this power alone is concerned, — for the reality of 
his zeal, his love, his faith, and all on which he builds, 
1 would refer him to no unsubstantial vision, but 
an actual scene which shortly preceded the death of 
our blessed Lord. Of all that immense crowd which, 
jwith waving boughs of palm, and loud hosannaii, 
were conducting him through the streets of Jdni* 
Salem over their strewn garments, in triumph t6 his 
temple, how many, but a few days after, interfered 
to save him from the Cross ? how many did not sur- 
round that Cross with mockings and revilings ? 

Shall the opportunity then set before hiS eyes, 
serve at best but as a key note to a strain of^dle 
dreaming, and unprofitable speculation ? Yet, to use 
the words of the lawgiver, it is not hidden from 
him, neither is it afar off : it is n<^in heaven nor 
beyond the sea, but it is nigh unto him that he may 
do it. O, never let the healthy activity of practice 
yield to a morbid habit of 6peculati(]|| ; hurtful as 
the ef^ts of such an exchange will be^ they will 
not |top at mere neglect of opportunities,' but go 
on to undermine the foundations of religiouS*^btth, 


B B 
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whicih»c«a continue pure iu'J^ru^» and vital in 
practiofe, by resolutely casting cdF all self-con* 
oeived notions; by bringing the ima^nation in strict 
subjection to the sober tenor of Scripture, by ^ving 
up the heart in all simplicity, and the mind in con- 
centrated attention upon its facts and doctrines, an4 
by seeking diligently every occasion to put the grace 
of God into practical effect. 

When our blessed Saviour was anointed by Mary 
with a most costly unguent, a murmur was vented 
i^inst her by the man who waso on the point of 
betmying him, because she had not rather sold it, 
and^distributed the money to the poor. Our Lord 
approved of Mary’s act, he accepted it as the last 
pious office of a nearest and dearest frimid, who had 
thus anointed his body for burial. By this approval, 
he has 'given us indeed a strong admonition how we 

It 

shotdd employ every occasion of showing towrnds 
him our entire devotion and love ; for that occasion 
^ offered by himself, in that he is peculiarly pre- 
amit. We are'*liot to t^ away, as lus be^yer, 
and the tempter of that betrayei^ would persuade us, 
and shut up our heart ; substituting for the lively 
reetity a cro^d of beings of neither time nor place, 
who can neither feel nor be felt for. Thus oiteru^ 
into a tuinous bar^r» by which we may thu^ to 
mahi^ompensation f(n’ our neglect of God’s work. 
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by the greater good nrhich we imagirife ourselves to 
be pursuing, and'proceedii^ in regular ooui^e iron 
sins of oraisram to those of commission. What iiio 
deed were this but a mental ,id<datry, what but to 
tuni«,irom the face of the living God and address 
, ourselves to the wodc of our own hands ; rather let 
us pour upon him, now that he is with us, the 
whole treasure of our exertions, and fill the house 
of his presence with its perfume. Whatever ^ 
future may be, however brilliant, however imj^- 
tant, let us remember that, by God’s ordinance, the 
present is the only door to it ; and if in our hast^ 
presumption we leap over the wail, we alight vrith- 
out the fold of God, and not within it. 

In that fold, in his holy and blessed Church, we 
have been gathered by Christ, having been bought| 
with a price, even with his own precious blobd, and 
are his servants to do his will, and not to seelt our 
<nvn. We are to keep a vigdant look out for the 
opportunities peculiar to the several staticms whidi 
he has assigned us } and these, if attended to, are 
sufficient to crowd our sphere of duty to fulness. 
In arrogating a wider range, we are assuming a 
power which he has not accorded and whb a 
huren ambition overlooking what he has put 
mately into our grasp. There, in that calling in. 

B B 2 
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Wh}d!i»^!iE MfiK' allied as, is^fe diatfftbfer-, 

tlifeite if Irirfillbly place, Ik -Which wiH AcOSpt 

ottt-'ofiferiiigs 5 there is Ihe Zion of the livings GhAd, 
wh^re if we be not found, we are bowing before 
iSte fjdves at Bethel. If onr own experienee hipfaly' 
has not taught us, let us leam from the warning, 
voice of others, that if there be one circumstance 
which more than another embitters a retrospect, it 
Is the view of unemployed opportunities : they have 
glfded hy perhaps with slight impression, and cere'- 
lesl^ noticed ; but, like those bowmen of old, are 
tenilile when past, dealing behind them wounds of 
remorse and shame : — then their dfespiser, in amaze- 
ment, beholds the nunAer which he has permitted 
to pasf'hy, mid sees them blocking up against him 
point to which they were tending, and might 
have ccAiducted hhn- And that is some blessing from 
Ithich he now finds himself for*ever excluded ; some 
honourable sphm-e perhaps of usefiilness, never now 
too be gained ; some service in his Heavenly Master’s 
house on earth, r^lete with heart-filling and exalted 
duties which is now unattainable : and finding that 
fortune, ujmn v^ch he has been drawing Iflb ^a 
thtoidghttess Spendthrift, entirely empty of its trea- 
S&ls, down, bankrupt in hope, atnd bemoaning 
h% ftUy In vain. ’ - 
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■ Owi thH9etQ^poFtHliilne8,«»n^it^ 

hi<» not; «uil|^en^ly dJdUiuiti for apprefa^w^? 
XJiis is buit toMdmii; vj^iancew 

Hi$ HeaYpnly Master gave ibiin.aTOi4e notice of t^ir 
for aU were accompapiied with ^me phang^ 
^f body or mind, pr the things withont ; with gain or 
with loss ; with joy or with sorrow ; with warning or 
with invitation, which might have awahened all bnt ^ 
determinedly reckless. And by their proper di^msal 
he might have obtained the gift of stUl greater, and 
seen in their giver an unfailing author of good| to 
whom he could look up with confidence in the j^iour 
of need ; an object of faithful though imperfect 
services, whom he could regard with the sure and 
certain hope of his reward ; an indulgent and long* 
suffering Lord, who would often be content to talqe 
the will for the deed. Bat now, alas, the contrast 1 
He sees in that giver a kind master neglected and 
disobeyed ; a friend who had even given his life for 
him empty-handed and unrequited ; a witness whc^ 
testimony shall reach his most secret and peryerse 
ways i and a judge with whom there ^all h^^ no 
favdlk. 

The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away« 
Ob I aa Im liath given us the light through his Hofy 
Spirit, may he continue it unto us, nor may w* jbj 
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reckle^ess of, life give him cause to take it aWay. 
May we thtis^e enabled with all discernment to 

redeem the time, with grace to order all our works 

"I 

to Ids honour and glory,, and offer to him in our 
souls and our bodies a continual sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving. 



SERMON XVL 

ON THE FORTUNES OF THE CHURCH. 


Luke, xxi. 28 . 

And when these things begin to come to pass^ then look up, and 
lift up ijour heads, for your redemption draweth nigh. 


Through all varieties of climes, of tongues, of laws, 
of customs, — thfough, all alternations of barbarism 
and civilization, — through all migrations of people, 
changes of empire, and confusion of the tribes of 
mankind, — through all these impediments the church 
of God has come down td us uninterrupted and 
triumphant, and uninterrupted and triumphant (our 
Saviour has informed US') it shall proceed to the end. 
But as in looking back upon its history we seq it 
often engaged in a desperate conflict, sometimes 
brought even to death’s door, so in looking forward 
we^ust expect to find a similar state of things to 
see her still militant against the world, and the world 
still warring upon her ; nor are we left to reasoi^le 
expectation alone. Our Lord and his Apostles have 
assured us that such will be her condition,««nd have* 
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in wocds of propboey aoittt of 
t}ie iiuMt impidlHnit trials whidi she is still desrined 
to'fkada'go. ^ 

^l@n’llbps at no period of the wMrld has the face 
t^ Obristia%iriN9iSii presented a more interesting 
aj^arai&eiirin at the present day^ A long period 
of calm and i^cority is past, and a period of most 
foreboding aspect is coming on. Superstition and 
infidelity, which combined their powers against her 
in her infancy, are once again in open league. 
Whereym* we cast our eyes they . are met with 
cHurdws tottering, and creeds insulted. But it was 
amid the fearful signs which proclaimed and accom> 
paaied the overthrow of what had been a portion of 
God’s rimcch, that our blessed Lord bade his dis- 
ciples p) look up, and lift up their heads, for that 
their redemption drew High. May not then the spi- 
ritual man derive a similar comfort from soiiiar 
signs ? Certain it is, that a careful reader of the 
hu^|nry of the church will find, that the ruin of any 
pcntion it has led to tlie extension Of its dominion 
iu'fiiher’guarters, and with a purer creed. A con- 
n^ited oeries of events is readily traced betweenAhe . 
* lamentable ‘ftll of the eastmi church, and the ^read 

Ij^ 

' of Oospei over the western hemisphere. And, 
in ovary ease, assumd as we are of the' duration of 
*the bisly> we can r^ard the visitatkms, which affiict 
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its w^ividciil'meBibers, «s tkoiopera^dM efiJiO mao* 
ter of the vineyard; who is lof^za^ofl^hmd branched 
removing choking weeds and overshadowing dbmb^ 
and pruning ennen his choicest vnneh; jdms barii^lMm 

j n . • 1 /•I- 




ing sun of his Gospel. So that hem, sfe 

ourselves are sufferers, still may we loidc and re* 
joiee that our redemption draweth ni^ Yea, ereir 
should our own particular vine be shorn to the ground; 
yet, as long as the root remains, we may comfort 
ourselves with conddently looking forward to 
shortly putting forth it8.> branches with redoulded' 
vigour and fruitfhlness. That, in the daihest and 
most perplexing times, we may quote these words of 
our Lord with joyful hope, will appear from consider* 
ing that by a law, resulting from the very nature of 
the church, a period of afflictiljli will usher in* one of 
trium|di. 

The church is a society taken out fi-om the slaverip 
of the world, and brought together into the liberty 
of the Gospel. Did it, therefore, consist but^of per* 
feet members, it were removed beyond all influence 
of this worhd for good or for evil ; the wcnld would 
not have a single tie or hold upon them, but ail fas* 
ing free in the spirit, would be unassailable by imy t 
chance or change aflbeting the flesh. But its m«n> 
bers are all in diflerent stages towards perfinflimi, 
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very many far remote from it. They are still liable, 
tikerefore, to the chains of the world, and the wkole, 
% shody, subject to ten^oral accidents. The world 
reduces men into its ^avery either by compulsion or 
lyr seduction.; th^ is, by persecution or by tempo^ 
prosperity. These two modes will briefly con- 
sider. No son of man can be so disengaged from 
the world as not severely to feel, however he may 
ndthstand, the power of persecution. Every man 
will join with the holy Zacharias in the expression, 
that we being delivered out, of the hand of our ene- 
mies, might serve our God without fear, in holiness 
and righteousness before him, all the days of our life. 
For at such a time, not only is his outer man afflicted 
by constraint put upon his means of worship, by his 
consli^cy being every moment put to the proof hy 
the threats of jjjhe sw(^d of the magistrate, and some- 
times tried almost to exhaustion by incessant watch- 
fulness and resistance ; but his inward man is grieved 
for the honour and glory of God before men. His 
holy church is shut up in a beleagured city ; neither 
her armies nor ambassadors can go forth ; her num- 
bers are daily thinned by apostacy, her provision^ 
are run short by the hindrance given to the word. 
Help us, he cries with the Psalmist, O God of our 
salvation, for the glory of thy name : O deliver us 
and bik merciful unto our sins, for thy name’s sake. 
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Wherefore do the heathen say, where is now their 
God. But no affliction, however severe, can be 
superior to the* comfort winch the church •can 
administer, for that comfort was ordained to quell 
the^very head of all affliction, the loss of bliss 'and 
innocence. And the church is then peculiarly in 
her vocation when her consolation is most needed j 
then all her treasures are opened and poured forth, 
and, as worldly sorrows deepen, her spiritual boun- 
ties become more prodigal, their measure ever keep- 
ing far in advance of the quantity of affliction which 
called them forth ; to hunger, and nakedness, and 
the sword, she opposes the spiritual banquet of the 
knowledge of God in Jesus Christ, the robes of 
righteousness and everlasting glory, the life without 
end in the world to come. These glorious promises, 
which seemed afar off amid Worldly security and 
enjoyment, rf now brought close to the sufferer’s 
eye», and amid the most fearful signs he may look 
up, and lift up his head, for his redemption draweth 

nigh. * 

The church of God is too strong for the world ; 
she is ever one and the same; her members are 
united by an unvarying, undying principle, which is 
faith in the redemption wrought in Christ Jesus. 
But worldly society is never in one stay, it has no 
abiding principle to keep it together, day b^ day 
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. tvbhdei'th^j 'if, with ‘'oH * its 
^iadpalities, ^ind pow^tis, it'haS bera con^Ifed' td 
d^ist from its fierce attacks ;^’if mbna^fchiesfeancielit 
tiiftieSj- aiid repnblics in modem, hive Been miable tb 
ibaint^fi' the persecutrmi which they had' hegim : 
the weakiiesi of God has ov'ercoirle ^he strength of 
Hhin. It is at this moment, H\rhen persecution has 
<h(if lately ceased, that the visible church is seen in 
^1' its beauty', the storm, however it might have 
ruffled her leaves, has refreshed her root, her main 
trunk shoots its branches anew, and she puts on 
douWe beauty for all her former uncomeliness. Her 
withered leaves, her rotten boughs, have been carriefd 
away by the violence of the tempest. Now she is 
reaping the reward of her sufferings, now is come 
the redemptiqp to wfiich she looked through the veil 
of her afflictions. But after a brief interval the 
VForld renews its attacks, and in a different manner ; 
the high courage which she has shown, the splendid 
victory which she has gained, the stability which 
she has disclosed, draw the admiring gaae of men 
Upon her, and gain attention to her doctrines *, 
generous and candid minds are won over to her 

fi^h, every day she extends the curtains of her tenti 

* 

But now that all is peace, now that she and the 
worlfrare not openly arid bodily at issue, the world- 
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liRgf ilock iiW : and^ .witli thesa .U>e jl^koughts> 

andjtW pBS^iips of the. world. ,.The y/ 9 ^ 
ROW sed^es^her wembere into Its sjayery ; an;! mugb 
mor^ dangorotis is this mode of its attack^ inas- 
mu^ as the apostates which it makes do not go out 
from the church, and relieve the labouring vess^ 
of a heavy an(! useless cargo, as in time of perseciir 
tion ; but remain within, where their false doc1;finie 
eatetli as doth a canker : hence heresies, seditions^ 
strife, with all their train of evil j society cavil and 
religious is distnfbed, and at length broken upj 
calamity regains its turn. 

If we look at tile state of the church tliroughout 
the civilized world, we cannot but be persuaded that 
it is close iipon one of these critical alternations ; 
tlie calm and smooth water is nearly passed through* 
and our ears can ,now distinctly hea|| the noise of 
the waves, and our eyes discern the foam of the 
breakers ; distress of nations is coming op , with 
peoplexity, the sea and the waves roaring: if , ever 
there was a time which called for reflection aod 
humiliation, it is the present. These may, imnie> 
^tely, through God’s acceptance and blessing, and 
mediately through the moral effects, which by the 
Iwvs of his governance they produce, work a sahi' 
tary change, and soften, if avert the impepding 
chastisement Let us, therefore, take a brief iseyiew 
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<rf tlie responsibility under Vhich seasons of pros- 
perity lay both unions and individual^ as component 
parts of the universal church of God. 

One of the most grievous mistakes of the present 
day, and one which assuredly will reap tenfold retribu- 
tion, is the supposition that it is unnecessary for a 
nation which is composed of members calling them- 
selves Christians, to assume a positive Christian char- 
acter : that, while every individual is bound, as a ser- 
vant of Christ, to seek in all things the promotion of 
his honour and glory, yet their joint, and concentrated 
efforts, which are the acts of government of the 
■country, need have no reference whatever to this 
result : such a supposition either implies a contra- 
diction, or something much worse. The very oppo- 
site to it is that which must present itself to a truly 
Christian mind. A nation of men which profess 
Christ, must also profess Christ, and with the same 
distinc^ess ; it must openly shew the sign of the 
cross; and vain are all its counsels which are not 
directed to the glory (ff God as their final object : 
the course of the affairs of this world ever has and 
ever will be directed by God towards the coming of 
his kingdom. This way tends the great stream of 
earthly events, and the counsels of a people, which 
follow this direction, can have no obstacle : they will 
be bane steadily along to a successful end. But 
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such as go not with this stream, will shortly be 
dashed to pidces and overwhelmed by the strength 
of the current ; the former' will bring happiness and 
honour, and the latter will meet with defeat and 
shame. To seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, is no less the duty and policy of the 
nation than of each of its citizens ; and demoraliza- 
tion, with its certain succession of intestine commo- 
tion, and foreign subjugation, is sooner or later the 
c'crtain reward of every people which neglects this 
prime commandment of our Saviour. 

But if we consider a nation of Christians not only 
with reference to* its internal polity, and external 
communication with other nations of Christians, but 
also with reference to the heathen nations with 
which God’s providence, preparing his kingdom, has 
brought it into contact, great indeed is its respon- 
sibility : so much the greater still on account of the 
very small number to whom he has granted such 
an opportunity of doing his service : a number so 
small, that it impliOvS an election to the purpose,' an 
ordination to the office. That nation has been made 
peculiarly his priesthood, to preach his word to the 
heathen ; and if that nation be at the same time at 
the very sunsrait of prosperity and civilization, then 
has God also entrusted to it, as to a preacher of his 
Gospel, powers of similar efficacy to that of iflirseles 
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he shed up^n hfi ea|^y |>reachel^ ; 'for the 
<rf working miracles was withdrawiit^ was lA fact 
superseded, as soon as tl^ c^ttrch became a eompabt 
Sind influential bodf ^ so as to force its principles on 
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the attention of the hhathen. And when Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the civilized world, so 
efibctual a substitute was this civilization, that even 
the conquering barbarian hqathen adopted the 
religion of the conquered Christian. By such an 
engine were all the modem nations of Europe con- 
verted ; shall they then be excused if they neglect 
any opportunity of doing the same towards thefi 
fellowmen, who still lie in darkness and the shadow of 
death ? The engine which has been committed to the 
hands of our nation is more powerful still than this. 
For we appear among the Heathen as conquerors. We 
have bfeen furnished with the most forcible means of 
drawing their notice towards the Gospel of Christ. 
And if we take proper means to show them that to 
that Gospel we owe our superiority; if the Cross of 
Ch^fist, every where displayed, inscribed on our 
banners, waving over our victorious palaces, prb- 
claim that great is the Lord God of England ; 
if our religion be seen marching with*our hosts; like 
the tabemacfb of God, among our captains, and nbt 
our camp followers, shining like the Urim and 
Thumntim on the breasts of our counsellors and 
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rulers; if it be embodied to. their eyes iu an <»• 
ganized, publicly acknowledged^ and sufficiently 
numerous ministry,^fan the effects be calculated? 
Has God placed such .means in the hands of any 
nation since the , world began ? The conquering 
emjnres, which he has hitherto employed to further 
his kingdom upon earth, have been brute uncon- 
scious agents, which knew no more of him, and of 
his counsels, than the saw or the axe does of the 
mind of him that handles and employs them. But 
our nation has had imparted to it the life of the 
Gospel,— has had I'evealed to it his gracious purpose 
of salvation, his will that the Gospel should be 
preached to every creature. By the peculiar position 
in wind) he has placed it, he has clearly intimated 
to it that it should “ go teach all nations.” May 
it so answer the call, that he may say also, I am 
with thee to the end of the world.” That this call 
has not been answered hitherto in any degree corre- 
sponding to its pointedness, to its urgency, to the gifts 
on which it presumes, must be confessed with shame, 
and confusion of face ; and in every national humili- 
ation. Hither the heart of the true penitent for 
national sins will turn, and find the burthen of his 
song of lamentation : here he will find his chief 
cause of fearfulness tmd trembling. For he will 


c. c; 
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reflect that God makes the adversity of nations to 
minister to his purposes, no less than their pros- 
perity. The temporal loss of Israel was the spiritual 
gain of the world. He was broken in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel, and his scattered sons were made 
God’s preachers among the Heathen, to prepare the 
way of the Prince of Peace. By a reverse operation 
God concentrated the barbarians upon the falling 
Roman empire, and thus brought them within the 
sound of his Gospel. Surely tliis is a most awful 
consideration to a nation so prceniinently gifted by 
God for doing him service, as ours has been. Surely 
it is possible, it is but too probable, that if we have 
neglected to yield this service out of the abundance 
of our prosperity, then he will wring it out of the 
straightness of our adversity ; if we have refused to 
be conscious agents, then he will turn us into un- 
conscious tools of his pui*poses. 

To all this, and anxiety with regard to the sentence 
which God may pronounce upon his nation, the in- 
dividual has to add the fearful sense of his own res- 
ponsibility. A sincere feeling of humiliation, a true 
knowledge of the 2>rinciples of the gospel, will remind 
the best of men, that, sinner as he is, he must have 
contributed a share to the national sinfulness, on 
which fearful visitation seems fast descending. Then, 
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as one who sees his own sin, not only in himself, but 
confronting him by reflection also from others, he 
begins the work of examination and self-rebuke. 
Then it is that a dreary list of sins of omission and 
commission is presented to the perusal of his mind. 
He then sees opportunities, which he, in common 
with his countrymen, had received, and in common 
with them had neglected. Then he perceives how 
different might have been the face presented by the 
Church of Christ, had all employed them. And 
tlien it is that tlie approaching period of darkness 
and constraint discovers to him, by its appalling 
contrast, how iiufdequately he has put to account 
the hours of calm and leisure which have hitherto 
been his blessed portion ; how much opportunity he 
had of pi eparing his spirit for the conflict, by the 
study and ])nictice of God’s word ; of weaning 
affections, which must now be rudely torn from the 
breast ; of conquering, step by step, the stripling 
power of the world, which now, grown suddenly to 
a giant’s might, demands of him to decide the 
struggle, once for all, at one combat. All these 
reflections rise up l)efore his mind, and accuse him 
before the throne of God ; and mournfully he re- 
members his Master’s warning to “ watch, for ye 
know neither the dav nor the hour wherein the Son 
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of Man Cometh.” He will prostrate himself with all 
contrition and confusion of face, and implore for- 
giveness.- There is none that doeth good, no not 
one, will be the confession of the true penitent, on 
a day of national humiliation. But having thus 
explored his heart, and opened it before God, he 
will, with God’s grace, gird up his loins, put on the 
whole armour of light, and prepare to meet his trial 
with a fixed resolution and unperplexed conscience. 
And then when the fearful signs begin to take place, 
when wars and commotions shall . be heard, when 
nations and kingdoms shall be shaken ; when there 
shall be distress of nations, and failing of men’s 
hearts for fear j when the abomination of desolation 
shall be standing in the holy place, — he will look up 
and lift up his head, for his redemption is at hand, 
the kingdom of God draweth nigh. Sorrow may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
The storm is ushering in a glorious day, and between 
its gusts he can overhear the tinkling of the trowel 
of the angelic masons rebuilding the walls of Jeru- 
salem. If his body perish in the storm, then hath 
the kingdom of heaven arrived to him indeed ; he 
has obtained his everlasting rest and citizenship 
there. If it survive, then are his eyes blessed with 
the sight of the purified Church of God, shining like 
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goM from the furnace. The vineyard of the Lord 
lies before him, expanded in more .than its former 
loveliness. The unsightly and noxious weeds have 
been removed, its hedge has been repaired, its wine- 
press, its lake, and tutelary shed, have been replaced 
anew. Therefore, whichever, lot betide him, he 
will look u]), lift up his head, for his redemption 
draweth nigh. 
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Page 82. — The Reader is desired to correct an oversight 
here: in line 8, iiyv*iwo Jirst read three^ and in line 16, after 
resemhles^ insert, that which e7isnes after. 







